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THE  DECAY  OF  PARLIAMENT 

By  Lt.-Com.  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Kenworthy,  R.N.,  M.P. 

Before  1914  the  Parliamentary  system  of  government 
was  without  rival.  Even  in  countries  governed  by 
autocracies,  as,  for  example,  Russia  and  China,  the  main 
effort  of  the  reformers  was  to  establish  a  Constitution 
with  an  elected  Parliament  and  a  Cabinet  responsible  to 
it.  In  Germany,  where  the  Executive  enjoyed  tremendous 
powers,  the  Liberal  and  progressive  elements  struggled 
to  increase  the  rights  and  efficiency  of  the  elected 
Chambers.  The  typically  Anglo-Saxon  institution  of 
Parliament  had  been  adopted  throughout  the  British 
Dominions,  North  and  South  America,  and  in  Europe 
wherever  the  progressive  elements  had  made  sufficient 
headway. 

It  is  true  that  in  certain  of  the  Latin  countries  and  in 
Austria-Hungary  the  Parliamentary  system  worked  none 
too  well  even  before  the  war.  But  popular  opinion  put  this 
down  to  lack  of  experience  and  held  that  all  difficulties 
would  gradually  pass  away  with  the  passage  of  time. 
That,  broadly,  was  the  situation  in  which  democracy  found 
itself  before  the  world  upheaval  of  the  Great  War. 

The  position  to-day  is  very  different.  Parliamentary 
institutions  are  challenged  everywhere;  openly  in  Russia, 
Greece,  the  Balkan  States,  Chile,  China,  Spain,  and  Italy ; 
not  so  openly  but,  nevertheless,  directly  challenged  in 
France,  England  and  Germany.  In  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Colonies  the  challenge  is  not  yet  so  evi¬ 
dent.  In  Germany  the  threat  to  the  elected  Reichstag 
comes  from  the  parties  of  the  Right,  led  by  the  association 
known  as  the  Steel  Helmets,  and,  of  course,  from  the 
Communists. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  challenged  whenever  there 
is  a  serious  financial  crisis  in  France.  In  England  the 
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change  has  been  gradual,  and  has  taken  the  form  of  decay. 
Yet  the  reasons  for  the  sovereign  power  being  in  the  hands 
of  elected  Parliaments  remain,  and  when  the  abnormal 
circumstances  of  our  time  pass  away  Parliament  will  come 
into  its  own,  -provided  it  is  reformed  and  remodelled  to 
meet  present-day  needs.  In  England  the  people  still 
believe  in  the  Parliamentary  system  in  theory  but  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  its  workings  in  practice. 

The  causes  of  the  trouble  are  well  known  to  experienced 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  have  given  study  to  the  subject.  The  remedies 
required  are  drastic  and  entail  radical  alterations  in  the 
Constitution  itself.  Parliament,  irrespective  of  the  party- 
forming  the  Government  of  the  day,  is  above  all  a  con¬ 
servative  institution,  and  any  proposed  changes  are  sure  of 
strenuous  resistance.  There  is  always  the  dead  weight  of 
inertia  caused  by  the  Government’s  occupation  in  adminis¬ 
tration  and  with  the  day-to-day  work  of  getting  Govern¬ 
ment  business  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

Every  extension  of  the  franchise  in  the  pc*it  and  such 
changes  as  the  granting  of  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  have 
been  fiercely  resisted.  Yet  these  made  little  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  form  and  procedure  of  Parliament,  and  it  is 
this  very  form  and  procedure  which  needs  alteration. 

Let  me  now  deal  with  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
The  Press  is  a  mirror  of  public  opinion,  and  the  power  of 
the  large  circulation  popular  papers  is  increasing.  Except 
when  a  sensational  measure  like  the  present  Trades  Dis¬ 
putes  Bill  is  before  Parliament  very  little  attention  is 
given  to  its  day-to-day  proceedings.  The  newspapers  are 
published  for  profit,  and  to  make  profits  they  must  give  the 
public  what  the  public  wants.  What  the  public  obviously 
wants  to-day  is  not  accounts  of  the  debates  in  Parliament, 
but  sensational  tit-bits  about  personalities  and  the  so-called 
“  scenes.”  The  suspension  of  a  Member  fills  the  London 
newspapers’  contents  bills  when  there  is  no  sensational 
murder  occupying  the  public  mind. 

Yet  the  decay  of  Parliament  is  not  traceable  to  the 
so-called  “  scenes.”  All  old  Parliamentarians  and 
political  journalists  are  agreed  that  Parliament  is  more 
orderly  and  its  debates  conducted  with  greater  decorum 
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than  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  to  go  no  further 
back.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  these 
days  occupies  a  more  exalted  position  than  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  debates  and 
proceedings  have  become  unreal. 

The  reason  is  that  the  business  of  Government  is  so 
complicated,  and  economics  and  finance  play  such  a  great 
part  in  our  day-to-day  affairs,  that  Parliament,  as  at  present 
constituted,  and  with  its  antiquated  procedure,  is  unequal 
to  the  tasks  required  of  it. 

Hence,  except  when  there  is  a  full-dress  debate  the 
attendance  of  Members  is  meagre.  At  other  times  the 
Government  supporters  are  warned  when  a  division  is 
expected,  most  of  them  then  leaving  the  precincts,  only 
returning  in  time  to  vote. 

There  is  plenty  of  hidden  talent  in  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment,  especially  among  the  younger  Members  on  the  Con¬ 
servative  side  of  the  House.  The  Government  Whips 
actively  discourage  them  from  taking  any  part  in  the  de¬ 
bates,  though  they  always  have  men  on  hand  if  required  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  to  talk  against  time  to 
avoid  the  taking  of  a  snap  division  in  case  the  Opposition 
tries  to  catch  the  Government  unawares  with  most  of  their 
men  out  of  the  House.  In  this  Parliament  the  Government 
majority  is  very  great,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  Parliament  a  deliberate  and  open  system  of  working  the 
Members  in  relays  has  been  brought  into  use. 

Unofficial  committees  have  been  formed  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  supporters  in  order  to  keep  the  Members,  especially 
the  younger  men,  in  the  Parliamentary  sense,  busy  in  un¬ 
official  and,  I  am  afraid,  largely  ineffective  discussions  on 
agriculture,  finance,  health  and  housing,  the  fighting  Ser¬ 
vices,  and  so  on.  The  emptiness  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  three  days  out  of  four  has  its  reflection  in  the 
meagreness  of  the  space  devoted  to  Parliamentary 
proceedings  in  the  Press. 

The  House  of  Lords,  where,  it  is  admitted,  the  standard 
of  debates  is  generally  higher  than  in  the  elected  Chamber, 
is  in  an  even  worse  state.  Less  than  a  hundred  Peers  out 
of  seven  hundred  and  forty-two,  including  the  Bishops 
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and  the  Irish  representative  Peers,  attend  except  on  the 
rarest  occasions.  The  House  of  Lords  has  been  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation  since  the  Parliament  Act  of  1910. 

A  special  Cabinet  Committee,  strengthened  by  repre¬ 
sentative  Conservative  Members  of  Parliament  not  in  the 
Cabinet  and  Peers,  has  been  examining  into  the  question 
of  House  of  Lords  reform  for  two  years.  Not  much  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made. 

But  it  is  with  the  House  of  Commons  I  wish  particularly 
to  deal. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  but  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  most  important  of  all  Parliament’s  functions,  the 
control  of  finance,  has  virtually  disappeared.  The  great 
Civil  War  was  fought  in  order  that  public  expenditure 
could  be  controlled  by  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  There  is  no  such  control  now;  the  Executive  is 
all-powerful.  The  so-called  Supply  Days,  twenty  in 
number,  are  a  farce;  in  every  Session  these  twenty  days 
are  set  aside  under  Standing  Orders  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
discussing  Estimates.  On  Supply  Days  no  other  business 
may  be  taken. 

During  my  eight  years’  membership  of  the  House  of 
Commons  I  have  missed  few  of  these  Supply  Days,  and 
I  shall  not  be  challenged  by  any  politician  who  knows  the 
facts  when  I  say  that  for  purposes  of  controlling  expendi¬ 
ture  Supply  Days  are  utterly  useless  and  a  pure  waste  of 
time.  The  discussion  of  grievances  before  voting  Supply 
for  the  King’s  Government  is  an  ancient  privilege. 
Grievances  are  discussed,  it  is  true,  usually  in  a  nearly 
empty  House,  but  as  soon  as  the  voting  takes  place  even  a 
reduction  of  ;{Jioo  is  invariably  treated  as  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  by  the  Government  and  resisted  accordingly. 
The  Whips  are  put  on,  and  every  member  voting  knows 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Government  will  be  followed  auto¬ 
matically  by  a  General  Election.  It  has  grown  up  into 
an  established  Parliamentary  tradition  that  a  defeat  on 
Supply  means  the  resignation  of  the  Government. 

In  recent  years,  in  recognition  of  the  futility  of  the 
present  system,  two  select  bodies  have  been  set  up  com¬ 
posed  of  specially  chosen  Members  of  Parliament  from 
all  parties.  These  are  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  and 
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the  Estimates  Committee.  The  Public  Accounts  Com¬ 
mittee  has  at  its  disposal  the  Auditor-General  and  his 
efficient  staff.  But  both  the  Public  Accounts  Committee 
and  the  Estimates  Committee  are  engaged  in  post-mortems 
on  past  accounts  and  expenditure  and  old  estimates. 
True,  the  Committees  can  call  permanent  officials  before 
them ;  their  reports  are  published,  and  have  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  drawn  attention  to  abuses,  extravagances  and  mal¬ 
administration.  But  neither  of  these  Committees  has  any 
executive  power.  They  examine  into  Estimates  and 
Accounts  that  have  passed  the  Treasury,  passed  the 
Cabinet  and  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  either  after 
being  discussed  during  the  twenty  Supply  Days  or  by 
coming  automatically  under  the  “  guillotine  ”  at  the  end 
of  the  Session  and  being  forced  through  by  the  power  of 
the  Government’s  majority. 

The  Government  of  the  country  hasi  to  be  carried  on, 
and  we  cannot  blame  the  Government  of  the  day  for  using 
such  machinery  as  it  has  at  its  disposal  for  the  purpose  of 
governing. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public  and 
the  taxpayers  the  position  is  altogether  unsatisfactory. 
My  constructive  suggestion  here  is  that  we  should  follow 
the  procedure  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  result  of 
experience  by  the  French  Chamber  and  by  the  American 
Congress  and  Senate,  that  is  to  say  we  should  set  up  special 
Committees  drawn  from  members  of  all  parties  to  examine 
into  the  Estimates  of  all  the  spending  departments  ivhilsl 
these  Estimates  are  in  process  of  being  framed.  As  in 
the  French  and  American  practice,  once  a  member  has 
been  appointed  to  a  Committee  he  should,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  remain  on  it.  In  France  and  America 
the  older  members  of  the  permanent  Committees  become 
with  knowledge  and  experience  real  watchdogs  of  the 
public. 

The  Committees  suggested  for  Westminster  should  have 
executive  powers,  they  should  be  able  to  call  Ministers 
and  permanent  officials  before  them,  and  they  should  be 
enabled,  if  necessary,  to  sit  in  camera.  The  senior 
member  of  the  Committee  should  be  chairman,  irrespective 
of  party,  as  in  the  American  model,  and  each  Committee 
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should  have  a  small  permanent  secretariat  composed  of 
Civil  Servants  whose  appointments  and  promotions  should 
not  depend  on  the  Treasury.  Above  all,  a  vote  in  these 
Committees  should  not  be  taken  as  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  the  Government,  and  there  should  be  no  Whips.  We 
have  the  rudiments  of  such  Committees  in  the  Scottish 
Grand  Committee  examining  into  purely  Scottish  affairs, 
which  was  set  up  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  Scots  for 
greater  control  over  matters  affecting  the  northern  king¬ 
dom.  Furthermore,  certain  matters  of  foreign  policy  and 
of  defence  can  only  be  discussed  fully  in  camera,  and  I 
see  no  other  way  of  Parliament  regaining  its  control,  not 
only  over  finance  but  over  general  policy,  especially  where 
the  majority  supporting  the  Government  is  strong.  Such 
Committees  would  give  scope  to  the  individuality  and 
independence  of  loyal  party  members,  loth  to  criticise  the 
Government  of  their  own  party  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
yet  whose  sense  of  public  duty  is  outraged  by  their  present 
enforced  silence. 

This  question  of  Parliament  regaining  control  over 
finance  is  really  crucial.  There  is  general  agreement  that 
the  country  is  far  too  highly  taxed  and  public  expenditure 
too  great. 

The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  probably 
the  strongest  individual  Minister  in  the  Cabinet.  He  has 
been  head  of  nearly  all  the  spending  Departments,  and 
has  actually  been  the  political  chief  of  all  three  fighting 
Services.  The  war,  however,  so  strengthened  the  en¬ 
trenched  Civil  Service  and  so  weakened  Treasury  control 
that  the  spending  Departments  have  been  too  strong  even 
for  Mr.  Churchill.  And  once  he  is  defeated  in  the 
Cabinet  he  gets  little  help  from  the  House  of  Commons 
under  the  present  system.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the 
w'orst  defects  of  the  party  system ;  though  no  other  system 
has  been  so  far  discovered  to  take  its  place. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  if  Parliament  fails  to 
regain  its  control  over  finance  the  demand  for  a  dictator¬ 
ship,  or  at  least  a  financial  dictatorship,  will  become 
irresistible. 

Again,  take  the  question  of  unemployment.  Successive 
Cabinets  have  been  beaten  by  this  problem.  It  is  hardly 
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to  be  wondered  at.  Each  Minister  is  extremely  hard 
worked  by  his  own  Department,  and  yet  the  system  of 
Cabinet  responsibility  with  the  Cabinet  of  twenty-one 
members  means  that  this  large  body  must  sit  in  judgment 
on  every  question  of  first-rate  importance.  Thus  the 
Foreign  Minister  must  consider  whether  the  vote  is  to  be 
given  to  women  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  the  Minister 
of  Health  must  be  prepared  to  give  his  views  and  counsel 
in  the  Cabinet  on  questions  of  China  or  the  Navy.  Little 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  unemployment, 
bound  up  as  it  is  with  the  long-continued  slump  in  trade, 
has  never  been  thoroughly  tackled.  Any  resolutions  on 
this  subject  brought  forward  in  Parliament  under  our 
present  system  are  treated  as  party  matters. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  strong  committee 
composed  of  Members  of  Parliament  not  engaged  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  duties,  that  is,  non-office  holders,  with  one  of 
the  elder  statesmen  not  in  office,  preferably  a  member  of 
the  Opposition,  as  chairman,  should  sit  in  continuous 
session  to  examine  all  proposals  for  the  alleviation  of  un¬ 
employment  and  suggest  remedies.  But  why  not  carry 
this  idea  further?  Special  committees  should  be  set  up, 
drawn  from  all  Parties,  to  examine  into  questions  of 
policy  and  expenditure  and  to  make  constructive  pro¬ 
posals.  For  we  have  the  anomaly  that  whereas  the  great 
majority  of  Members  of  Parliament  have  too  little  to  do 
and  spend  their  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  kicking 
their  heels  and  waiting  for  the  division  bells  to  ring.  Par¬ 
liament  is  congested  with  business.  At  the  end  of  every 
session  important  measures,  virtually  agreed  upon  in  their 
broad  outline,  are  ruthlessly  guillotined.  The  annual 
“slaughter  of  the  innocents,”  as  it  is  called,  is  often 
tragedy.  The  long  overdue  Transport  and  Factory  Bills 
are  examples.  There  is  also  real  ground  for  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  whose  important  busi¬ 
ness  is  held  up  through  the  congestion  of  the  time  table. 
The  expense  of  promoting  local  Bills  is  far  too  high  under 
the  present  condition  of  affairs. 

I  have  outlined  above  a  system  of  decentralisation  and 
devolution  of  duties.  But  this  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  remodelling  of  Parliamentary 
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procedure  needed  to  restore  Parliament  to  its  former  im¬ 
portance  in  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  to  introduce  greater 
efficiency  into  our  national  system  of  Government.  Every 
year  of  delay  increases  the  danger  to  the  Parliamentary 
system  of  government.  The  threat  in  England  is  not  yet 
fully  apparent,  but  it  is  there  all  the  same.  If  different 
classes  of  the  population  alike  find  their  interests 
neglected  by  Parliament  they  will  lose  faith  in  it;  and  its 
fall  will  be  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  next  proposal  frequently  discussed  and  canvassed, 
and  carrying  with  it  a  large  measure  of  agreement,  is  that 
of  devolution.  The  grievance  of  the  Scots  in  particular 
whereby  all  their  local  business  has  to  be  brought  to  the 
Parliament  in  London  is  of  long  standing.  There  is 
certainly  a  large  majority  of  the  electors  in  Scotland  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  National  Parliament  in 
Edinburgh  for  the  conduct  of  purely  Scottish  affairs.  But 
this  would  leave  the  English  problem  in  nearly  as  acute 
a  condition.  During  the  Coalition  Parliament  following 
the  war,  two  very  useful  days  were  spent  in  debating  this 
matter,  and  there  was  general  agreement  as  to  the  need  of 
some  form  of  devolution.  The  matter  was  not  considered 
on  Party  lines  at  all.  Probably  the  most  workable 
arrangement  would  be  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
Parliament  for  Imperial  affairs,  defence,  foreign  policy 
and  matters  affecting  the  whole  nation  irrespective  of 
locality,  including,  of  course,  finance,  but  the  local  Parlia¬ 
ments  should  be  established  for  Scotland,  Wales,  the  North 
of  England,  the  Midlands,  London  and  the  Home 
counties,  and  the  West  of  England.  Every  year  the 
business  of  Parliament  becomes  more  and  more  congested, 
and  something  of  this  sort  will  have  to  be  attempted  sooner 
or  later  if  Parliament  is  to  maintain  its  position  and  the 
Government  of  the  country  freed  from  congestion. 

Now  as  to  the  Second  Chamber.  There  are  three  broad 
views  of  the  House  of  Lords;  the  first,  that  it  should  be 
left  exactly  as  it  is;  the  second,  that  it  should  be  abolished 
altogether  and  single  chamber  Government  established. 
The  third  view  is  that  the  Second  Chamber  should  be  re¬ 
formed  and  its  functions  more  accurately  defined  and 
altered  to  meet  the  supposed  needs  of  the  Constitution. 
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With  the  first  two  views  we  need  not  concern  ourselves. 
They  are  by  the  “  Left  ”  and  the  “  Right  ”  of  our  political 
Parties.  With  regard  to  the  third  view,  there  is  a  large 
body  of  opinion  favourable  to  a  radical  modification  of  the 
constitution  of  the  present  House  of  Lords. 

The  retention  of  an  hereditary  element  will  probably 
be  proposed  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  assent  of  the  Peers  themselves.  A  thorough  enquiry 
into  the  whole  question  was  held  by  a  very  strong  con¬ 
ference  of  thirty-two  members  of  both  Houses,  set  up  in 
the  autumn  of  1917.  It  sat  for  over  six  months  under  the 
distinguished  chairmanship  of  the  late  Viscount  Bryce. 
Its  findings  constitute  a  foundation  on  which  to  build. 
The  whole  subject  was  carefully  thrashed  out,  but  the 
tremendous  events  of  the  time  and  the  following  years 
caused  its  findings  to  be  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten.  The 
war  brought  about  a  great  swing  to  the  Left  in  our  politics, 
and  the  pendulum  has  swung  the  other  way  since  the  peace. 
With  but  three  dissentients  the  conference  “  plumped  ” 
for  a  purely  elected  Chamber. 

To-day,  the  proposals  brought  forward  by  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  or  Liberal  Government  would  probably  include  the 
revision  of  the  hereditary  system,  one-third  of  the 
reformed  Second  Chamber  being  chosen  by  the  whole 
of  the  hereditary  peers  voting  for  perhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred  peers  in  every  Parliament  to  sit  in  a  Chamber  of  some 
three  hundred.  With  regard  to  the  election  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  hundred,  the  Bryce  Committee  was  very  emphatic 
in  its  objections  to  direct  election,  holding  that  there 
would  be  danger  of  a  Second  Chamber  so  elected  over¬ 
shadowing  the  House  of  Commons,  as  is  certainly  the  case 
with  the  American  Senate,  which  has  overborne  Congress. 
It  also  rejected  the  interesting  suggestion  for  Lords  of 
Parliament  elected  by  borough  and  county  councils  as 
likely  to  lead  to  partisanship  and  log-rolling.  Nomina¬ 
tion  by  the  Crown  acting  through  the  Cabinet  was  also 
examined,  but  rejected.  And  it  was  finally  recommended 
by  twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-two  members,  drawn  from  all 
Parties,  that  the  elected  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber 
should  be  chosen  by  the  Members  of  every  new  House  of 
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Commons,  acting  together  in  geographical  groups. 
Thirteen  areas  of  approximately  the  same  size  were  sug¬ 
gested.  Thus  London  would  be  one  area,  sixty-three  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  for  Greater  London  electing  twenty- 
seven  Members  for  the  Upper  House.  Wales,  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Scotland,  each  formed  separate  areas,  together 
with  Wessex,  East  Anglia,  the  South  Midlands,  and  so  on. 

It  was  suggested  that  as  local  patriotism  is  very  strong 
the  local  Members  of  these  areas  could  be  counted  on  to 
elect  the  most  eminent  men  from  their  own  districts. 

These  Peers  of  Parliament  were  to  be  elected  for 
twelve  years,  one-third  retiring  every  four  years,  but  being 
eligible  for  re-election.  The  Bishops  were  to  remain. 
To-day  the  religious  denominations  other  than  the  Church 
of  England  would  probably  be  invited  to  elect  represen¬ 
tatives  also. 

The  Bryce  Committee  thought  that  some  such  method 
would  preserve  the  best  elements  of  the  present  House  of 
Lords,  whilst  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  elected  Second 
Chamber  into  touch  with  the' voters  of  the  country.  We 
were  to  retain  the  bicameral  system  of  Government,  but 
a  Constitution  in  which  the  official  Opposition  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  House  of  Commons,  the  Labour  Party  with  156 
members,  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  less 
than  ten  Peers  must  be  altered.  And  the  proposal  is 
certain  to  be  made  that  a  certain  number  of  members  would 
be  nominated  by  the  great  trade  unions  and  professional 
associations  of  the  country. 

But  whatever  changes  in  the  Constitution  are  eventually 
decided  upon,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  most  thinking  men 
with  experience  of  Parliament  reform  is  long  overdue, 
both  of  the  Lords  and  the  Commons.  Regional  devolu¬ 
tion  and  the  House  of  Lords  Reform  could  scarcely  be 
brought  about  without  a  General  Election.  But  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Committee  system  could  be  accomplished 
by  the  House  of  Commons  itself  effecting  the  necessary 
changes  in  Standing  Orders. 

There  may  be  many  doubts  about  the  proposals  made 
above,  but  few  as  to  the  need  of  far-reaching  changes  if 
Parliament  is  to  remain  the  unchallenged  governing  body 
in  the  British  Constitution. 
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By  “ Augur  ” 

Great  Britain  has  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Moscow.  This  short  sentence  contains  the  momentous 
announcement  that  the  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and 
Moscow  has  entered  into  a  new  phase. 

The  first  question  which  must  be  answered  is  about  the 
reasons  for  the  break.  The  official  pretext  is  that  the  raid 
on  the  offices  of  Arcos  and  the  successful  decoding  of  the 
telegrams  exchanged  between  Moscow  and  its  diplomatic 
representatives  abroad  have  supplied  the  proof  of  the 
disloyal  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government.  Certainly, 
we  agree  that  the  evidence  thus  obtained  was  con¬ 
vincing.  But,  after  all,  there  was  nothing  new  or 
unexpected  in  this  evidence,  for  the  disloyalty  of  the 
Bolsheviks  was  established  long  ago.  When  the  French 
Government,  less  than  two  years  ago,  proposed  to  take  a 
step  similar  to  that  which  the  British  Government 
has  now  taken  in  regard  to  relations  with  Moscow,  London 
refused  to  co-operate.  In  February  last  the  same  Cabinet, 
which  voted  unanimously  for  the  break  in  May,  refused  to 
go  further  than  the  dispatch  of  a  new  Note  of  warning 
to  Moscow,  adding  yet  another  useless  document  to  those 
previously  drawn  up  by  consecutive  Secretaries  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Statesmen  in  Britain  have  never  had  any  illusions  about 
Moscow.  Politicians  may  have  believed  that,  if  the 
“  bursting  cornbins  ”  of  Russia,  which,  let  it  be  said,  existed 
only  in  their  facile  imagination,  could  be  put  into  direct 
contact  with  the  London  market,  the  Bolsheviks  would 
gradually  be  drawn  into  an  economic  co-operation,  and 
their  zeal  for  promoting  revolutions  in  the  world  would  be 
reduced.  But  the  statesmen  knew  that  this  was  all 
a  chimera,  and  that  in  reality  a  state  of  inextinguish¬ 
able  warfare  exists  between  Great  Britain  and  Moscow. 
We  use  the  word  “  Moscow  ”  deliberately  instead 
of  “  Russia,”  because  with  the  great  country,  which, 
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for  a  passing  moment  in  history,  is  hidden  under  the  arti¬ 
ficial  name  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics,  Great  Britain 
has  no  quarrel.  But  the  Tzars  of  the  Lenin  dynasty,  who 
sit  in  the  Kremlin,  have  even  less  right  to  represent  the 
Russian  people  than  the  Romanoffs.  Like  the  latter, 
the  Soviet  Tzars  maintain  themselves  by  force,  and  they 
hate  the  democratic  spirit  with  an  undying  hatred. 
Between  these  tyrants  and  democracy  there  can  be 
no  real  peace  ever.  British  statesmanship,  registering  blow 
after  blow  inflicted  upon  British  interests  all  over  the 
world  and  at  home  by  the  Bolshevik  attack,  consoled  itself 
with  the  thought  that  time,  an  old  and  trusty  ally  of 
Great  Britain,  was  working  irresistibly  in  our  favour  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  successes  of  Moscow.  The 
hotheads,  who  demanded  immediate  forceful  action, 
were  put  off,  and  admonished  to  be  patient,  because 
“  time  was  working  for  Great  Britain.”  When  the  wave 
of  the  Muscovite  attack  menaced  to  carry  all  before  it  in 
China,  to  the  extinction  of  British  interests,  wise  diplo¬ 
matic  experts  preached  patience,  because  “  the  Bolsheviks 
are  in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  in  the  end  will  defeat  them¬ 
selves.” 

Now  the  break  has  come.  Evidently,  the  moment 
was  considered  ripe  for  a  drastic  move.  What  had 
happened  ?  We  venture  to  say  that  the  break  was 
the  psychological  outcome  of  the  fact  that  the  world 
has  discovered  the  weakness  of  Moscow.  This  inherent 
weakness  has  been  there  always,  but  few  people  under¬ 
stood  it.  We  are  reminded  of  the  delightful  story  of  the 
Danish  fabulist  Andersen.  A  king  had  the  habit  of  going 
about  naked,  because  he  was  convinced  that  his  loyal 
subjects  would  not  see  his  nakedness.  For  a  long  time  this 
state  of  affairs  continued  and  the  people,  although  the  king 
went  about  naked  among  them,  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  see  him  as  he  really  was.  On  the  contrary,  they  continued 
to  exclaim  on  the  beauty  of  the  royal  costume.  At  last  it 
happened  that  a  child,  peeping  from  behind  the  skirts 
of  its  mother,  suddenly  exclaimed :  “  But  the  king  is 
naked.”  Then  suddenly  all  saw  the  nudity  of  the  king, 
who  was  obliged  to  withdraw  hurriedly,  running  the 
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gauntlet  of  the  contemptuous  remarks  of  the  subjects  he 
had  been  able  to  gull  for  such  a  long  time. 

The  weakness  of  Moscow  has  been  exposed  by  the 
Bolsheviks  themselves.  We  want  to  quote  the  opinion 
on  this  subject  of  a  master  of  diplomacy,  M,  Jacques 
Seydoux,  who  for  many  years  has  been  a  leading  light  at 
the  Quai  d’Orsay,  In  the  number  of  Pax  for  June  5th 
he  said  : 

K  few  months  ago  the  civilised  world  trembled  yet  at  the  danger  of 
Soviet  propaganda.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  destroying  the 
foundations  of  modern  civilisation.  It  seemed  that  resistance  was  impos¬ 
sible,  and  when  in  February  last  the  British  Note  was  sent  to  Moscow  we 
had  doubts  about  the  outcome  of  the  conflict. 

But  Moscow  is  weak.  It  limited  itself  to  a  mere  protest  when  Italy 
adhered  to  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee  for  Bessarabia.  In  China,  in  spite 
of  an  immense  effort  and  of  considerable  expenditure,  it  has  been  defeated 
absolutely ;  and,  after  the  raid  on  Arcos,  all  that  it  has  been  able  to  do 
was  to  protest,  whilst  secretly  it  urgently  instructed  its  ambassadors  to 
control  the  trade  delegations  and  other  more  or  less  official  agencies. 

If  the  Soviets  have  not  reacted  otherwise  it  is  because  they  cannot — 
because  they  recognise  their  impotence.  The  latter  Is  caused  by  two  groups 
of  circumstances.  When  in  1922  the  Soviet  delegates  demanded  credits, 
whilst  refusing  to  make  concessions  which  would  permit  these  credits  to 
be  given,  Europe  was  still  in  a  parlous  state.  With  the  exception  of  the 
neutral  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  all  other  Governments  were  finan¬ 
cially  bankrupt.  People  did  not  know  a  way  out  of  the  chaos,  and,  like 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  many  were  of  the  opinion  that  misery  in  Russia  should 
co-operate  with  misery  in  Western  Europe  and,  getting  into  the  same  boat 
with  misery  in  Germany,  a  better  progress  could  be  achieved.  But  we 
have  had  to  get  along  with  Russia,  because  the  Soviets  would 
not  concede  anything.  Europe  is  on  her  legs  again.  We  have  worked  and 
we  have  organised.  Meanwhile  the  Soviets  have  clung  to  their  principles. 
Europe  does  not  need  them  any  longer ;  she  is  strong  and  they  have 
remained  weak.  Europe  can  do  without  the  Soviets,  but  the  latter  need  the 
capitalist  world.  They  have  not  been  able  to  realise  the  world  revolution. 

M.  Jacques  Seydoux  voices  with  authority  what  the 
whole  of  Europe,  the  w’hole  world,  is  now  saying  :  Moscow 
is  weak.  A  psychological  change  has  arrived :  the 
fear  of  Moscow  has  vanished.  We  see  it  in  the  way 
the  break  with  Moscow  has  been  received  by  the  City. 
This  delicate  barometer,  which  registers  the  slightest 
changes  in  the  financial  atmosphere,  remained  steady  when 
the  decisive  step  was  taken.  This  proves  that  it  feared 
no  repercussion  on  commercial  affairs.  The  Soviet 
Government  has  menaced  to  deprive  Great  Britain  of  its 
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trade,  but  already  we  know  that  this  empty  menace  cannot 
be  fulfilled  and  that  Moscow  will  continue  to  buy  and  sell 
as  much  as  it  possibly  can.  The  police  has  escorted  the 
official  representatives  of  the  Soviets  to  the  frontier,  and 
the  Soviet  Embassy  stands  empty.  But  Soviet 
traders  are  at  work  in  the  offices  of  Arcos  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  In  fact  these  specialists  feel 
themselves  more  at  ease  because  the  controllers  of 
the  Tche-Ka  have  departed.  If  the  break  had  oc¬ 
curred  a  year  ago  there  would  have  been  a  great  outcry 
among  the  Opposition,  but  now,  after  a  spectacular  and 
obligatory  flare  up  in  Parliament,  the  thing  is  already 
forgotten  by  the  public.  The  life  of  Great  Britain  goes  on 
as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  taken  place. 

The  next  question  to  be  asked  is  about  the  practical 
consequences  of  the  break.  That  is  about  the  objects, 
which  will  be  pursued  by  British  policy  in  the  new  phase  of 
its  conflict  with  Moscow.  We  say  with  confidence 
that  the  idea  of  an  armed  conflict  with  the  Soviets  does  not 
enter  the  plans  of  British  policy  at  present.  Neither  does 
it  desire  to  see  other  States  involved  in  any  such  conflict. 
The  evident  object  of  British  policy  will  be  to 
carry  out  a  moral  blockade  of  Moscow.  By  its  disloyal 
attitude  towards  civilised  principles  the  Soviet  Government 
has  placed  itself  beyond  the  pale  of  Europe.  It  cannot 
return  unless  it  accepts  to  bow  before  these  principles. 
The  object  of  the  moral  blockade  is  to  make  the  situation 
clear  to  the  Soviet  Tzars  that  British  policy  will  welcome 
any  movement  in  Europe  for  the  creation  of  a  united  front 
in  this  issue,  because  the  more  there  is  unity  in  carrying 
out  the  blockade  the  quicker  may  one  hope  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  results,  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  concerned, 
and  most  of  all  of  Moscow  itself.  Soviet  diplomacy 
understands  the  danger  of  a  moral  blockade  by  a  united 
Europe,  and  we  see  Chicherin  travelling  feverishly  to 
Paris,  and  to  Berlin,  to  prevent  European  unity  from  being 
realised.  But  “  Moscow  is  weak,”  and  in  practical  politics 
“  the  weak  have  few  friends,”  so  that  even  on  the  part 
of  Germany  we  see  a  reluctance  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  ties  which  exist  between  Berlin  and  Moscow. 
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Germany  with  a  wry  face  has  accepted  to  take  care  of  Soviet 
interests  in  London. 

There  is  no  hurry.  The  Soviet  Tzars,  who  are  politically 
sterile  and  feel  the  cruel  grip  of  relentless  time  tightening 
gradually  around  their  hearts,  live  in  a  feverish  haste,  desir¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  before  the  inevitable 
extinction.  But  democracies  live  for  the  future,  and  are 
content  to  do  their  bit,  leaving  to  the  future  what  belongs 
to  it.  So  at  present,  in  discussing  the  conflict  between 
Great  Britain  and  Moscow,  we  shall  be  content  to  watch  it 
in  its  new  stage  without  trying  to  foresee  further  develop¬ 
ments.  The  list  of  prophets  has  been  closed  in  the  Bible, 
and  further  applications  are  not  viewed  with  favour.  Yet 
this  we  shall  say  :  what  has  happened  is  irrevocable  in  the 
sense  that  it  carries  us  a  step  nearer  to  the  denouement, 
which  some  day  will  bring  to  a  close  the  conflict  between 
Great  Britain  and  Moscow,  a  fight  to  the  finish  between 
democracy  and  tyranny.  For  the  rulers  in  the  Kremlin 
may  masquerade  as  much  as  they  like  as  Socialists  :  they 
cannot  hide  the  truth  any  longer  that  there  is  more 
Socialism  among  the  capitalists  of  Europe  than  among  the 
Soviet  successors  of  the  Romanoffs.  In  Russia  a  dynasty 
worn  out  has  been  replaced  by  another,  which  enforces 
the  Tzarist  regime  with  renewed  ferocity. 
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By  E.  F.  Wise,  C.B. 

No  question  of  foreign  policy  has  for  a  generation  exer¬ 
cised  so  deep  an  influence  on  English  party  politics  as 
that  of  relations  with  Soviet  Russia.  It  was  the  main  issue 
at  the  last  General  Election,  and  will  certainly  play  a  big 
part  in  the  next.  Anglo-Russian  relations  are  of  great 
importance  also  to  world  politics  generally.  No  question 
now  is  causing  so  much  anxiety  to  the  Foreign  Offices  of 
Europe.  In  Asia  the  most  dangerous  factor  in  a  situation 
dangerous  enough  already  is  the  growing  rivalry  and  hos¬ 
tility  between  the  two  countries.  Its  effects  are  visible  in 
China,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  elsewhere. 

The  immediate  controversy  has  centred  on  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  bringing  to  an  end  the  Anglo-Russian  Trade 
Agreement  of  1921.  It  is  vital  first  to  get  the  facts  clear. 
At  present  prejudice  and  passion  obscure  them.  Abuse 
does  duty  for  argument  and  newspaper  slogans  pass  for 
policy. 

First,  what  was  the  basis  of  the  Agreement,  and  what 
have  been  its  results?  The  negotiations  which  led  up  to 
it  began  early  in  1920.  During  1918-19  the  Allied  Powers 
had  given  military,  naval  and  financial  support  to  various 
Czarist  and  anti-Soviet  leaders.  But  by  the  end  of  1919 
all  foreign  attempts  to  break  the  Soviet  Government  by 
force  and  the  blockade  which  followed  had  completely 
failed. 

Undoubtedly  the  blockade  had  inflicted  much  suffering 
and  damage  on  Russia,  though  it  brought  no  advantage  to 
this  or  any  other  country.  By  the  end  of  1919  the  fact 
that  the  boundary  States  were  themselves  entering  into 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Government  made  its  continu¬ 
ance  impossible.  The  trade  depression  which  has  over¬ 
shadowed  Europe  ever  since  was  beginning  also  then  to 
appear  in  England  and  the  Western  countries.  European 
prosperity  was  impossible  without  the  150,000,000  Russian 
producers  and  consumers,  and  British  trade  recovery 
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largely  depended  then,  as  now,  on  European  prosperity. 
I'he  Trade  Agreement,  which  marked  a  change  in  policy, 
was  based  on  the  assumptions  that  trade  between  England 
and  Russia  was  mutually  necessary,  that  peace  in  Europe 
was  desirable,  and  that  trade  would  assist  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  peaceful  political  relations.  England  certainly 
took  the  lead.  Many  other  countries  very  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed.  Actually  at  the  time  of  its  signature  in  March, 
1921,  negotiations  for  similar  agreements  were  proceeding 
between  Russia  and  Germany,  Italy  and  other  States. 

“Augur”  has  complained  that  the  Trade  Agreement 
gave  the  Soviet  Government  a  standing  in  Europe  which 
otherwise  it  would  not  have  achieved.  Possibly  if  Great 
Britain  had  continued  active  hostilities  against  Russia 
other  States  which  were  then  very  dependent  on  Eng¬ 
land’s  goodwill  might  have  delayed  longer  in  making  terms 
with  Russia.  Without  the  British  lead  Russia’s  return  to 
world  trade  might  have  been  delayed.  But  this  would 
have  been  no  advantage  to  Great  Britain  or  to  anybody 
else. 

In  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Government  the  British 
Government  merely  recognised  existing  facts.  The  Soviet 
Government  was  in  fact  the  Government  of  Russia,  and 
whatever  view  was  taken  of  its  methods,  morals,  or  policy, 
there  was  no  room  to  doubt  its  effective  existence.  It  was 
then  indubitably  the  only  possible  Government  of  Russia 
with  any  chance  of  maintaining  peace.  The  Czarist 
regime  was  hopelesly  discredited.  Most  of  such  loyalty  as 
remained  had  been  destroyed  by  the  incompetence,  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  cruelty  of  its  adherents  who  followed  in  the 
wake  of  Denekin  and  Koltchak.  The  other  parties  had 
neither  men,  will,  plans,  nor  public  backing.  The  only 
alternative  to  the  Soviet  Government  was  a  prolonged  and 
chaotic  civil  war  whose  reactions  on  European  peace  no 
(me  could  foretell. 

The  purposes  of  the  Trade  Agreement  as  defined  in  the 
negotiations  and  in  the  document  itself  were  three-fold. 

First,  it  was  intended  to  bring  active  hostilities  and  the 
blockade  to  an  end.  Secondly,  it  gave  the  possibility  of 
starting  business.  The  mines  blocking  access  to  Russian 
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ports  had  to  be  swept  up.  Arrangements  had  to  be  made 
to  enable  merchant  ships  of  the  two  countries  to  use  the 
ports,  to  furnish  traders  with  visas  and  necessary  trading 
facilities,  and,  in  the  absence  then  of  proper  diplomatic 
relations,  for  representation  of  each  Government  in  the 
capital  of  the  other  by  Trade  Delegations  of  a  semi-diplo¬ 
matic  kind.  The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  two  or  three 
leading  members  of  the  Trade  Delegations  in  London  and 
Moscow  have  been  much  exaggerated  in  public  con¬ 
troversy.  In  fact,  they  hardly  amounted  to  more  than 
immunity  from  arrest  and  search  and  the  right  to  com¬ 
municate  privately  with  their  Governments.  These  are 
privileges  normally  accorded  to  official  foreign  representa¬ 
tives  by  all  civilised  peoples  and  generally  respected. 
Thirdly,  the  Agreement  was  to  be  a  preliminary  to  a 
general  political  and  commercial  treaty  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  Preamble  contained  two  conditions.  The  first  was 
the  much-discussed  Declaration  that  both  sides  would 
refrain  from  propaganda  or  hostile  action  against  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  other.  The  second  provided  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  return  of  all  prisoners  and  citizens  of  the  other  by 
the  two  countries.  There  was  also  a  Declaration  of  Recog¬ 
nition  of  Claims  under  which  each  party  declared  that  all 
claims  of  itself  or  its  nationals  against  the  other  in  respect 
of  property  or  rights  or  obligations  should  be  equitably 
dealt  with  in  the  formal  General  Peace  Treaty  to  be  made 
later,  and  each  recognised  in  principle  its  liability  to  pay 
compensation  to  private  persons  who  had  supplied  goods 
or  services  for  which  they  had  not  been  paid. 

The  Trade  Agreement  has  been  attacked  from  two 
directions.  Some  maintain  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
and  others  that  it  went  much  too  far.  The  former  argue 
that  any  agreement  with  Russia  should  first  have  provided 
completely  for  the  settlement  of  debts  and  claims.  But 
to  expect  the  repayment  of  debts  in  1920-21  was  palpably 
absurd.  Production  and  trade  at  that  time  were  prac¬ 
tically  at  a  standstill.  The  towns  v'ere  hardly  able  to  feed 
themselves,  much  less  pay  debts  which  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  then  believed  not  to  be  justly  due. 
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Moreover,  the  claims  themselves,  many  of  them  grossly 
exaggerated,  would  have  needed  months  of  investigation. 
It  was  first  of  all  necessary  that  Russia  should  begin  to 
live  and  work  again.  Only  by  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  any  debts  at  all  ever  be  paid. 

I'hose  who  argue  that  the  Trade  Agreement  went  too  far 
divide  themselves  into  two  categories.  There  are  still  some 
people,  happily  not  very  many,  who  seem  to  think  that 
this  country  ought  to  continue  to  wage  war  on  Russia  until 
her  Government  has  been  replaced  by  the  sort  of  Govern¬ 
ment  which  they  think  Russia  ought  to  have.  “Augur,” 
for  example,  talks  vaguely  of  “  a  firm  hand,”  and  quotes 
the  late  Sir  Eyre  Crowe  and  others  as  to  the  value  of  war 
as  a  basis  of  peaceful  relations.  He  does  not  condescend 
to  details.  But  such  talk  was  and  is  mere  folly.  The 
Churchill  campaigns  continued  only  so  long  as  the  public 
were  ignorant  of  the  real  facts,  and  in  any  case  they  com¬ 
pletely  failed.  Neither  then  nor  now  would  the  British 
public  knowingly  be  landed  in  a  campaign  if  it  suspected 
that  any  part  of  the  object  was  to  change  the  form  of  the 
Government  of  Russia. 

“  Augur  ”  seems  to  think  that  all  that  was  necessary  was 
to  insist  on  Russia  transforming  Odessa  and  other  ports  into 
treaty  ports  on  the  Chinese  model,  through  which  barter 
operations  could  be  carried  on.  It  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  that  the  history  of  extra-territorial  rights  in 
Turkey,  Egypt,  and  now  in  China  would  have  made  clear 
by  this  time  the  futility  and  dangers  of  such  a  plan.  Neither 
the  Soviet  Government  nor  any  other  Russian  Government 
with  any  self-respect  or  regard  for  Russian  opinion  could 
entertain  such  a  proposal.  It  is  a  fantasy  which  ignored  the 
economic  facts  and  the  political  realities  of  the  situation. 
It  was  born  of  the  superiority  complex  of  the  years  just 
after  the  war  when  some  people  really  believed  that 
Germans  and  Russians  could  permanently  be  treated  as 
inferior  beings. 

How  far  have  the  objects  of  the  Trade  Agreement  in 
fact  been  achieved  ?  This  is  the  proper  test.  Its  signature 
practically  coincided  with  the  transfer  in  Russia  from  war 
communism  to  the  new  economic  policy.  This  was  hardly 
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an  accident.  From  that  moment  Russia  was  in  a  position 
to  begin  to  build  up  her  industry  for  peace  purposes  in 
reasonable  security  from  interference.  She  had  a  real 
inducement  to  modify  her  organisation  so  as  to  make  rela¬ 
tions  easier  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Whether  due  to  the 
new  economic  policy  or  to  the  revival  of  foreign  trade,  or 
to  both  jointly,  from  that  time  Russia  has  steadily  pro¬ 
gressed  towards  stability  and  prosperity. 

With  regard  to  the  establishment  of  peace  the  Agreement 
certainly  marked  a  turning-point  in  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Active  military  and  naval 
hostilities  against  Russia  ceased.  The  door  was  opened 
for  agreements  with  other  European  Powers.  Now  Russia 
has  treaties  with  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  Previous 
to  the  signing  of  the  Agreement  hostilities  were  almost 
chronic  in  Eastern  Europe.  Since  its  signature  there  have 
been  no  hostilities  at  all  on  the  frontiers  of  Russia,  and 
steadily  relations  between  Russia  and  her  neighbours  have 
improved.  It  is  significant  that  the  rupture  of  the  Agree¬ 
ment  has  been  followed  by  the  gravest  apprehensions  of 
the  renewal  of  war  since  1918. 

As  regards  trade,  year  by  year  has  witnessed  a  steady 
development.  The  total  turnover  of  Russia’s  foreign  trade 
in  1924-25  was  ;^i37,ooo,C)00  sterling;  in  1925-26,  over 
£  1 50,ooo,cxx).  The  direct  share  of  Great  Britain  shown 
in  the  figures  of  sales  of  Russian  goods  on  the  British 
market  and  purchases  in  Great  Britain  for  Russia  amounted 
in  the  period  1920-1926  to  approximately  £170,000,000. 

Before  the  war  the  bulk  of  Russian  trade  was  with 
Germany.  The  Trade  Agreement  definitely  shifted  the 
commercial  centre  for  Russian  foreign  trade  from  Ham¬ 
burg  or  Berlin  to  London.  Purchases  in  London  include 
a  considerable  proportion  of  goods  not  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain.  But,  of  the  total  figure,  80.5  per  cent, 
are  goods  produced  in  the  British  Empire.  Most  of  them 
were  actually  exported  or  re-exported  from  England,  only 
a  small  percentage  being  shipped  direct.  Additionally 
there  were  large  payments  made  for  shipping,  banking, 
insurance  and  other  services,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
in  the  period  to  not  less  than  £13,500,000.  A  turnover 
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which  averaged  for  the  last  three  years  £40,cxk),(XX)  per 
year  is  not  one  which  this  country  can  afford  to  disregard. 

The  Trade  Agreement,  moreover,  did  not  look  merely 
to  immediate  foreign  trade  figures.  More  important  than 
these  was,  and  is,  the  establishment  of  internal  conditions 
of  production  and  trade  from  which  ultimately  a  vastly 
greater  contribution  to  world  trade  might  proceed. 
England’s  position  in  world  trade  is  such  that  she 
stands  to  gain  wherever  economic  conditions  improve,  or 
wherever  other  countries  are  in  a  position  by  increased 
trade  in  other  directions  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  need 
from  her.  Thus  ultimately  Russia’s  agricultural  and  indus¬ 
trial  recovery  is  vital  to  British  trade,  and  even  Ger¬ 
many’s  growing  trade  with  Russia  is  helpful  to  British 
trade,  for  Germany  is  one  of  our  best  customers.  Figures 
available  show  that  the  internal  recovery  of  Russia  has  been 
more  rapid  than  the  restoration  of  foreign  trade.  The 
acreage  under  cultivation,  which  had  sunk  in  1922  to  68 
per  cent,  of  the  1916  figures,  had  increased  to  99.8  per 
cent,  in  1925,  and  is  still  increasing.  The  livestock  figures 
show  a  corresponding  increase,  though  the  number  of 
horses,  heavily  depleted  during  the  war  and  civil  war 
years,  is  still  down.  Broadly  speaking,  the  peasantry  are 
now  producing  as  much  as  pre-war,  and  though  prices  are 
low  there  is  no  rent  to  pay,  and  taxes  are  said  to  be  lower 
than  pre-war.  Agriculture  is  still  extremely  badly 
equipped,  judged  by  American  standards,  but  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  machinery  proceeds  apace.  The  peasant  now 
has  overcome  his  antipathy  to  modernised  methods  and 
machines. 

The  recovery  of  industry  has  been  slower,  for  every 
trade  had  to  be  reorganised.  But,  as  Mr.  R.  C.  Long 
says  in  his  interesting  article  in  the  April  Fortnightly, 
“  The  quantitative  progress  of  Soviet-Russian  industry  is 
an  undoubted  fact.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  last  completed 
business  year  ;925-26  the  output  of  industry  very  nearly 
reached  the  pre-war  level.”  Actually,  the  production  of 
coal,  oil  fuel  and  textiles  is  now  above  pre-war  figures, 
though  the  heavy  industries  still  lag  behind.  A  new 
banking  system  has  been  brought  into  existence,  and  func- 
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tions  fairly  efficiently,  and  a  new  currency  based  on  gold 
and  real  values  has  been  established  and  stabilised. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done  in  all  directions.  Wages 
are  still  low.  Housing  in  the  towns  is  still  very  bad.  The 
most  difficult  problem  of  all  is  the  disparity  between  what 
the  peasant  gets  for  what  he  sells  and  what  he  must  pay 
for  the  industrial  goods  he  buys.  Russian  policy,  following 
American  and  many  other  precedents,  is  to  make  the 
country  independent  of  the  foreigner  for  ordinary  factory 
goods.  But  factory  costs  are  very  high.  The  immediate 
price  problem  might  temporarily  be  eased  by  opening  the 
ports  freely  to  foreign  goods.  This,  however,  would 
sacrifice  the  hope  of  future  prosperity  and  stability  to 
immediate  comforts,  and  would  help  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  at  the  cost  of  ruining  the  industrial  workers. 
Politically  it  is  obviously  impossible.  Economically  it  is 
almost  as  certainly  against  the  interests  of  Russia.  In 
refusing  to  adopt  this  way  out  the  Soviet  Government  is, 
of  course,  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  De  Witte.  Much 
is  hoped  from  the  great  electrification  schemes  which  are 
already  beginning  to  supply  cheap  power  to  the  factories. 
Factory  technique  is  also  receiving  much  attention.  The 
help  of  German  engineers  and  American  efficiency  experts 
has  been  obtained.  Much  is  being  spent  on  research  and 
technical  education.  Propaganda  on  a  wide  scale  is 
directed  to  interesting  the  workers  in  higher  production 
and  improved  factory  efficiency,  and  though  there  are 
many  material  difficulties  the  authorities  are  not  faced  at 
all  with  the  psychological  problem  of  suspicious  opposition 
like  that  of  many  British  workpeople  to  improved  indus¬ 
trial  methods,  for  the  main  causes  of  this  suspicion  do  not 
exist  in  Russia. 

But  industry  suffers  severely  from  lack  of  capital  and 
outworn  equipment.  The  machinery  in  the  factories  and 
in  the  mines  largely  needs  replacing,  a  fact  which  adds 
heavily  to  running  costs.  Each  year  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  banks  set  aside  considerable  sums  for  new 
capital  purposes,  and  increasing  assistance  is  being  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  supply  of  machinery  on  credit  from 
abroad.  The  ^15,000,000  worth  of  German  machinery 
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furnished  in  the  last  few  months  on  two  to  four  years’  credit 
guaranteed  by  the  German  Government  has  been  of  great 
value.  The  credit  facilities  which  the  Midland  Bank  had 
offered  to  give  to  enable  British  engineering  firms  to  under¬ 
take  immediate  orders  for  £10,000,000  would  have  sub¬ 
stantially  inereased  the  contribution  which  a  few  leading 
British  makers  of  boilers,  electrical  and  textile  machinery 
have  already  made.  But  the  need  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  and  credits,  even  for  three  or  four  years,  are  not 
really  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  long-term  investments. 
Financing  of  capital  construction  and  developments  from 
income  constitute  a  heavy  burden  on  the  standard  of  life. 
All  the  same,  the  present  difficulties  are  small  compared 
with  those  of  five  or  six  years  ago.  Now  it  is  a  question 
of  adjustment,  improvement,  and  speed  of  development. 
Then  it  was  a  question  of  the  very  life  of  the  community, 
of  the  re-establishment,  almost  ab  initio,  of  the  simplest 
machinery  of  trade,  of  the  reorganisation  of  practically 
every  industry,  factory  and  mine  in  a  country  itself  prac¬ 
tically  without  funds  and  technical  experience,  and  at  war 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Russianr  opinion  is  confident, 
having  overcome  the  greater  problem,  that  it  will,  given 
time  and  peace,  overcome  the  smaller  one.  After  all,  as 
important  as  finance  is  the  capacity  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
whole  population  for  ordered  and  willing  work.  Without 
doubt  this  last  now  exists.  Admittedly,  the  assistance  of 
foreign  loans  and  credits  would  be  immensely  valuable. 
So  far  the  failure  to  settle  the  questions  of  debts  and 
propaganda  has  prevented  this.  Mr.  Crozier  Long  doubts 
whether,  despite  the  internal  recovery  of  Russia,  her 
foreign  trade  will  grow  appreciably.  His  argument  relies 
mainly  on  the  policy  of  internal  industrialisation  which 
is  designed  to  remove  Russia’s  former  dependence  on 
foreign  industry.  But  Russia’s  demands  for  goods  are 
still  far  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  her  industries  and  will 
long  continue  to  outstrip  them.  The  interest  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  nov/  mainly  concentrated  on  an  improved  standard 
of  life.  As  this  proceeds  the  demand  for  foreign-made 
goods  will  correspondingly  decrease.  (The  experience  of 
America  is  that  increased  foreign  trade  has  had  to  keep 
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pace  with  a  rapidly  increasing  industrialisation.)  Much  of 
the  machinery  and  equipment  for  capital  construction  can 
also  be  supplied  only  from  foreign  markets.  And  the 
increasing  production  of  agricultural  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  must  in  any  case  largely  find  its  market  abroad. 
It  wall  also  furnish  the  payments  for  increasing  imports  of 
the  goods  which  the  peasant  is  now  beginning  to  demand. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  objective  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment,  the  conclusion  of  a  general  treaty  settling  all  out¬ 
standing  questions,  of  which  the  only  ones  of  real  difficulty 
are  debts  and  propaganda.  In  1924  it  looked  as  if  satis¬ 
factory  solutions  had  then  been,  or  would  be,  discovered. 
But  the  electorate — misled  in  a  manner  which  need  not  be 
discussed  here — decided  otherwise.  Since  then  political 
relations  have  slowly  got  worse,  and  now  have  culminated 
in  a  complete  rupture.  Relations  with  banking  and  busi¬ 
ness  circles  were  certainly  improving.  Actually,  in  Paris 
negotiations  concerning  debts  have  proceeded  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  towards  an  agreement,  and  the  Soviet 
Government  has  repeatedly  expressed  its  willingness  for 
similar  negotiations  here.  The  City  also  certainly 
strongly  desires  a  settlement.  So  also  does  Russian 
opinion.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  authoritative  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  City  of  London  had  sat  round  a  table 
with  official  Russian  representatives  a  settlement  of  the 
debts  problem  would  have  been  quickly  found.  The  City 
widely  believes  that  extreme  measures  ought  somehow  to 
have  been  avoided,  and  disapproves  the  rupture.  There 
is  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  wiser  heads  in  the  Cabinet 
have  been  stampeded  by  the  Home  Secretary.  Without 
doubt  the  propaganda  question  presented  serious  difficul¬ 
ties  for  both  sides.  There  were  certain  groups  in  both 
countries  who  were  by  no  means  willing  to  observe  the 
conditions  of  the  Trade  Agreement.  But  their  import¬ 
ance  has  always  been  exaggerated,  and  was  certainly- 
growing  less.  In  Russia  the  last  year  has  been  marked  by 
a  great  struggle  between  the  Administration  which  stands 
for  co-operation  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  Die- 
hards  of  the  earlier  revolutionary  period,  when  it  was 
generally  believed  that  world  revolution  was  essential  to 
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the  success  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  The  latter  had 
been  heavily  defeated  and,  as  trade  developed,  were 
p^radually  being  overwhelmed  by  the  growing  evidence  of 
the  value  of  better  relations  with  other  countries. 

In  any  case,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  anybody  really  in 
contact  with  working  class  opinion  and  problems  honestly 
holds  that  Russian  propaganda  had  or  has  had  any  im¬ 
portant  influence  on  our  industrial  affairs.  It  is  of  far 
less  importance  as  a  political  influence  than  as  a  political 
party  cry. 

Attention  lately  had  been  concentrated  on  alleged 
Russian  influence  in  Chinese  affairs.  But  a  study  of  the 
despatches  of  leading  American,  German  and  French 
journalists,  and  of  missionary  opinion — British,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  others — reveals  a  vastly  different  appreciation  of 
the  Chinese  situation  than  that  largely  held  here.  Still,  the 
campaign  on  this  question  produced  a  serious  effect,  which 
materially  helped  the  Government  when  the  raid  on  Soviet 
House  made  the  only  possible  alternative  of  a  rupture  with 
Russia  the  break-up  of  the  Government. 

What  now  is  the  position  ?  How  far  has  the  rupture 
helped  British  interests?  What  will  be  the  results  of  it 
on  world  politics?  It  is  early  yet  to  say  how  serious  the 
ultimate  results  may  be.  But  the  first  reactions  are  clear. 

Without  doubt  many  of  those  in  favour  of  the  rupture 
believed  that  the  British  example  would  be  followed  by 
several  Continental  Powers.  But  whilst  the  Continent  is 
prepared  to  follow  a  British  example  making  for  peace  and 
trade,  such  is  far  from  being  true  in  a  reverse  instance. 
Germany  cannot  and  will  not  quarrel  with  Russia.  Trade 
and  politics  alike  prevent  it.  France  still  hopes  to  bring 
about  a  renewed  Franco-Russian  alliance,  and  anyhow 
wishes  to  get  a  debt  settlement.  To  Italy  the  alternative  to 
Russian  wheat  and  oil  is  a  dangerous  and  very  expensive 
dependence  on  America.  These  expectations,  then,  have 
been  so  far  completely  falsified. 

But  throughout  Europe  the  feeling  is  widespread  that 
the  rupture  means  a  vastly  increased  danger  of  war.  The 
murder  of  the  Soviet  Minister  in  Warsaw  brought  it  to  a 
head  in  the  gradually  developing  tension.  Everywhere 
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anti-Soviet  opinion  has  received  an  immense  accession  of 
strength.  In  Russia  itself  anti-British  feeling  and  sus¬ 
picion  have  been  correspondingly  increased.  In  Europe 
and  in  Asia  it  is  widely  believed  that  the  British  action 
is  intended  as  a  prelude  to  an  attack  on  Russia,  if 
not  by  Great  Britain  herself,  then  by  other  countries 
helped  by  British  interests.  Whether  there  is  or  is  not 
justification  for  this  point  of  view  is  less  important  just 
now  than  the  fact  of  its  existence.  It  is  by  far  the  greatest 
menace  to  world  peace  and  to  the  overwhelming  British 
interests  in  peace  that  anywhere  exists. 

As  to  trade,  also,  some  of  the  results  are  clear.  The 
political  uncertainty  and  shock  to  business  confidence 
make  inevitable  a  heavy  contraction  of  Russian  British 
trade.  In  particular,  the  Midland  Bank  credit  scheme 
and  similar  schemes  which  would  have  followed  it  cannot 
now  be  proceeded  with.  Russia  cannot  risk  placing  orders 
here  for  equipment,  etc.,  even  if  the  credits  had  continued 
to  be  available.  She  can  continue,  perhaps,  to  sell  many 
of  her  raw  materials  on  this  market,  for  most  of  such  sales 
now  take  place  before  the  goods  have  left  Russia,  and  are 
paid  for  in  advance.  The  centre  of  Russian  foreign  trade 
has  been  shifted  to  Hamburg  and  Germany  and  America 
will  get  orders  that  would  have  gone  to  this  country.  The 
loss  of  British  trade  to  Russia  will  delay  but  it  will  not 
cripple  Russia’s  recovery.  A  good  harvest  this  year  may 
completely  obliterate  any  possible  ill-results. 

And  as  for  anti-British  propaganda,  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  did  at  least  provide  a  check.  None  now  exists. 
Short  of  an  actual  declaration  of  war — and  this  will  not 
help  very  much — the  British  Government  has  now  no 
means  at  all  of  influencing  the  Russian  Government  to 
adopt  policies  friendly  to  British  interests.  The  effect 
in  Russia  of  the  rupture  is,  as  was  prophesied,  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  moderation  and  reasonable 
relations  with  the  West.  It  has  given  rise  to  a  renewal 
of  the  Terror,  and  to  all  the  old  fear  of  war  which  has 
always  been  a  foe  in  all  countries  to  progress  in  the  arts 
and  ways  of  peace.  Relations  must  either  get  worse  or 
better.  Hardly  anybody  on  either  side  wants  war.  In 
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this  country  working  class  opinion  is  unalterably  opposed 
to  it.  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  expects  some  violent  change  inside  Russia  itself. 
Such  an  eventuality  would  throw  Russia  back  to  where 
she  was  in  1920.  And  all  Europe  would  be  drawn  into 
the  cataclysm. 

There  is  only  one  way  out — friendly  negotiation  on  the 
points  at  issue.  Sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  be  under¬ 
taken.  What  advantage  is  there  in  delay?  Since  1924 
there  has  been  no  real  contact  or  negotiation  between  the 
Gov’^ernments.  Diplomatic  relations,  in  fact,  have  hardly 
existed.  The  British  Government  laid  the  blame  on 
propaganda.  The  Russian  Government  from  time  to 
time  offered  negotiations,  but  always  was  met  with  the 
reply  that  first  propaganda — never  exactly  defined — must 
cease.  On  its  side,  again,  the  Russian  Government  com¬ 
plained  of  the  anti-Russian  influence  of  British  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  was  encouraged  in  the  belief  in  this  by  the 
implacable  venom  and  hostility  shown  in  the  speeches  of 
some  prominent  Ministers.  It  has  been  a  dangerous  and 
futile  circle.  The  present  rupture  was  the  almost 
inevitable  result. 

Public  opinion  in  both  countries  undoubtedly  earnestly 
desires  a  settlement.  The  interests  of  each  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  require  it.  Neither  “  a  firm  hand  ”  (so  often  a 
synonym  for  bluffing  or  bullying),  nor  mutual  vituperation, 
nor  newspaper  slogans  will  help. 

The  only  way  is  by  frank  discussion  and  negotiation  on 
the  points  at  issue  to  establish  such  commercial  and  politi¬ 
cal  understanding  of  a  mutual  kind  that  hostile  propaganda 
is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  both  countries.  The  common- 
sense  of  moderate  opinion  in  both  will  then  be  given  a  fair 
chance.  This  does  not  mean  that  either  country  should 
change  its  commercial  and  social  system  or  cease  legitimate 
advocacy  of  its  own  ideals  and  policy.  But  it  would 
involve  a  greater  willingness  in  each  to  concentrate  on 
peace,  trade  and  other  matters  of  common  interest  to  both 
rather  than  on  unavoidable  and  insoluble  points  of 
difference. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC 
CONFERENCE 

By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

Early  in  May  nearly  two  hundred  delegates,  accompanied 
by  a  still  greater  number  of  experts,  from  nearly  fifty 
different  nations,  arrived  at  Geneva  to  take  part  in  the 
International  Economic  Conference,  the  preparations  for 
which  have  already  been  described  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review.  To  see  them  gathered  in  the  hall  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation  was  to  conjure  up  a  picture  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations  at  work.  All  the  benches  and  desks 
which  adorn  the  hall  in  September  had  been  brought  out, 
labelled  with  the  names  of  the  nations.  On  the  great  chair 
on  the  raised  dais  sits  M.  Theunis,  who  has  very  precise 
notions  of  what  we  should  all  do  to  become  happy  and 
wealthy  and  wise. 

On  the  floor  of  the  hall,  sitting  in  the  far  corner,  rather 
nervously  prying  at  the  scene,  are  the  Comrades  from 
Moscow,  who  have  left  for  the  nonce  the  barriers  of  the 
economic  fortress  in  which  they  live.  They  are  ready  to 
grasp  the  hand  of  the  capitalist  if  they  can  persuade  him 
only  to  unbutton  his  pocket  and  supply  the  necessary 
credits;  but  they  are  determined  as  ever  to  preach  the 
necessity  of  his  downfall  if  the  world  is  to  be  improved. 
An  odd  way  of  conducting  business,  of  which  more  anon. 
For  the  moment  let  us  look  at  these  i8o  black-coated  dele¬ 
gates  from  whom  the  Bolshevists  hope  to  obtain  something. 
They  have  come  from  chambers  of  commerce  and  count¬ 
ing  houses,  from  the  busy  money  markets  and  workshops 
of  the  world.  And  the  great  majority  of  them  from 
countries  which  have  been  steadily  building  their  tariff 
walls  higher,  to  exclude  the  goods  of  their  neighbours. 
Nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  Conference  is  to  prove  that 
they  have  an  inkling  of  the  truth,  that  all  commerce  being 
an  exchange  of  goods,  the  more  freely  goods  can  be  bar¬ 
tered  the  better.  They  are,  however,  from  protectionist 
countries,  and  the  avowed  Free  Traders  are  few  in  number. 
7'hese  are  ready  to  tilt  at  the  windmills,  but  is  there 
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any  hope  that  they  will  succeed  any  better  in  their 
venture  than  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza?  For 
is  not  all  Europe  divided  by  tariff  walls,  as  you 
may  see  from  Sir  Clive  Morrison  Bell’s  model  map 
of  the  prison  houses  in  which  we  live,  now  placed 
in  a  shed  on  the  Quai  du  Mont-Blanc  for  the  edification 
of  the  nations?  If  these  gallant  Free  Traders  succeed 
in  knocking  a  brick  or  two  off  the  higher  walls,  that  is  all 
that  we  can  hope  for.  But  the  odd  thing  was  that  once 
the  Protectionists  had  escaped  from  behind  these  walls, 
they  began  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  light  of  certain  obvious 
facts  which  had  apparently  escaped  their  notice.  So 
sudden  was  their  conversion  that  one  began  to  suspect  that 
some  of  them  had  heard  of  Colbert’s  famous  phrase  that 
liberty  is  the  soul  of  commerce,  and  had  read  Adam  Smith 
and  dipped  into  Bentham  or  Ricardo,  or  had  heard  of 
Cobden,  for  speech  after  speech  was  made  in  the  Salle  de 
la  Reformation,  not  in  defence  of  Protection,  but  denounc¬ 
ing  the  high  tariffs  of  Europe.  All  the  orators  vied  with 
one  another  in  agreeing  that  the  interests  of  States  were 
interdependent,  and  that  international  trade,  instead  of 
being  a  sort  of  war,  could  flourish  only  if  the  nations  were 
united  in  promoting  the  general  prosperity.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  walls  of  Jericho  were  going  to  fall  at  a  single  blast 
from  the  Free  Trade  trumpet,  which  was  blown  so  skilfully 
by  Runciman,  Layton  and  Cassel  and  Colijn.  But  it  was 
not  so  simple  as  this,  for  one  soon  gathered  that  it  was 
not  their  own  walls  which  many  of  the  orators  were  think¬ 
ing  about,  but  their  neighbours’  barriers.  They  were  quite 
sure  that  the  tariffs  of  their  neighbours  ought  to  come  down, 
but  they  were  prepared  to  defend  their  own  when  the  time 
came.  Nevertheless,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  be  startled 
by  the  fact  that  of  the  twenty  experts  who  represented  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce  only  two  were  Protec¬ 
tionists.  Moreover,  the  British  and  the  Scandinavian 
groups  were  almost  exclusively  Free  Traders,  while 
Loucheur,  the  French  expert,  and  Von  Siemens,  the 
German  industrialist,  were  evidently  prepared  to  blow  up 
any  obstructions  that  stood  in  the  way  of  international 
industrial  agreement. 
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It  was  not  the  function  of  any  of  the  delegates  to  express 
the  official  view  of  his  Government,  for  the  Conference, 
like  those  of  Genoa  and  Brussels,  was  to  give  free  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  opinions  of  the  experts  untrammelled  by  any 
political  considerations.  But  one  expected  to  find  some 
vestige  of  the  views  of  the  French  Government  in  the 
delivered  judgments  of  the  French  delegation  in  the  open¬ 
ing  speeches  of  the  Conference.  For  surely  some  explana¬ 
tion  was  necessary  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the 
French  Government  in  introducing  a  new  Tariff  Bill  at 
the  very  moment  it  was  sending  a  delegation  to  Geneva 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  lowering  tariffs.  Nor  was  it 
France  only  who  was  the  culprit  from  the  Free  Traders’ 
standpoint.  Great  Britain  also  was  piling  up  her  tariffs 
under  the  excuse  of  safeguarding  her  industries.  Yet  not 
a  single  word  was  addressed  by  either  the  English  or  the 
French  delegates  to  the  Conference  in  the  Reformation 
Hall  which  suggested  that  either  country  was  represented 
by  Protectionist  Governments.  The  cynic  might  argue 
that  this  was  natural  enough.  Great  Britain  had  sent  the 
sturdiest  champions  of  Free  Trade  that  she  could  find 
because  she  wanted  to  persuade  other  countries  to  lower 
their  tariffs  to  the  admission  of  her  goods.  France  simi¬ 
larly  was  thinking  of  those  horrid  duties  on  motor  cars, 
tyres,  and  silk  dresses,  by  which  her  exports  to  the  British 
markets  were  handicapped.  If  it  could  have  been  argued 
that  the  Conference  was  nothing  but  a  battle  of  wits,  in 
which  everybody  was  out  for  the  advantage  of  his  own 
nation  and  cared  nothing  for  economic  principles,  there 
might  have  been  something  in  this  theory.  But  when  one 
considered  the  world-wide  reputation  of  many  of  the 
speakers  as  economists  and  business  men,  it  was  obvious 
that  they  were  out  for  the  truth  and  nothing  else.  Whether 
their  Governments  shared  their  opinions  and  why  they  were 
sent  is  another  matter.  But  such  was  the  effect  of  the 
debate  on  the  French  Government  in  the  stimulus  which 
it  gave  to  the  opposition  in  the  French  Parliament  to  the 
new  Tariff  Bill  that  its  discussion  was  postponed  until  the 
Conference  was  over.  Here  at  any  rate  was  one  of  the 
direct  results  of  this  spate  of  talk  at  Geneva.  The  triumph 
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of  the  Free  Traders  was  even  more  marked  when  the  Con¬ 
ference  went  into  Committees  on  Industry,  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture. 

The  committees,  which  consisted  of  about  eighty  mem¬ 
bers  each,  divided  into  sub-committees,  hammered  away  at 
the  subjects  on  the  agenda  of  the  Conference  with  excellent 
results.  In  this  way  the  Committee  on  Commerce  con¬ 
sidered  liberty  of  trading,  customs,  tariffs,  and  commercial 
policy  and  treaties,  and  indirect  means  of  protection — in 
fact,  all  the  questions  which  were  pertinent  to  the  tariff 
issue.  The  Industrial  Committee  had  a  less  controversial 
task  in  the  debates  on  the  industrial  situation,  rationalisa¬ 
tion  of  industry,  and  international  industrial  agreements, 
and  the  best  method  of  compiling  industrial  statistics  and 
disseminating  information  on  economic  questions.  The 
Agricultural  Committee  was,  so  to  speak,  marooned  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Reformation,  and  not  liking  its  isolation,  came 
over  presently  to  the  Secretariat,  where  tl\e  other  com¬ 
mittees  sat.  The  experts  of  the  soil  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  the  unequal  prices  which  were  paid  for  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  as  compared  with  the  profits  of  other 
industries.  Here  they  touched  upon  one  of  the  results  of 
Protection  from  which  the  farmer  is  generally  the  loser, 
even  in  those  countries  in  which  there  is  a  tariff  on  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  For  the  agricultural  tariffs  are  never  so 
high  as  the  tariffs  on  manufactured  goods,  and  the  farmer 
has  consequently  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his  machinery 
without  gaining  a  corresponding  advantage  in  the  prices 
he  receives  for  his  crops.  But  this  complaint  did  not  reach 
very  attentive  ears  at  Geneva,  and  agriculture  had  perforce 
to  take  its  place  as  the  Cinderella  of  the  industries. 

After  the  sub-committees  had  done  their  work  their  reso¬ 
lutions  were  considered  by  their  respective  committees  and 
passed  on  to  the  plenary  Conference  for  its  approval.  The 
Free  Traders  did  not  have  it  all  their  own  way,  but  they 
carried  their  colleagues  with  them  much  farther  than  they 
had  expected.  Thus,  the  resolution  finally  passed  by  the 
Conference  concerning  liberty  of  trading  and  customs 
tariffs  reads  like  a  manifesto  from  the  most  famous  masters 
of  political  economy.  The  Protectionists  might  say  that 
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it  was  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  Conference  to  attempt 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  principles  of  Protection  and  Free 
Trade.  They  could  point  to  safeguarding  phrases  in  the 
resolutions,  which  spoke  of  the  effect  of  abnormal  con¬ 
ditions  and  exaggerated  tariffs.  They  maintained  that  it 
was  only  these  post-war  tendencies  which  they  had  come 
to  discuss.  Nevertheless  they  were  so  overborne  by  sheer 
weight  of  argument  that  they  found  themselves  yielding 
ground  all  along  the  line.  There  is  hardly  a  word  in  these 
resolutions  which  could  not  be  applied  with  equal  justice 
to  the  whole  theory  of  Protection.  Take  the  statement 
that  “  tariffs,  although  within  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of 
the  separate  States,  are  not  a  matter  of  purely  domestic 
interest,  but  greatly  influence  the  trade  of  the  world.” 
Now  what  is  this  but  the  proclamation  of  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  that  all  nations  in  the  economic 
sense  are  interdependent,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  one 
cannot  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  another.^  Take,  too, 
the  statement  in  the  resolution  on  commercial  policy, 
which  makes  it  clear  that  nations  must  import  to  export. 
This  elementary  doctrine  is  rubbed  in  so  well  that  the 
Free  Traders  must  have  chuckled  when  they  got  this 
through.  In  the  next  sentence,  the  tariff  advocates  tried 
to  limit  the  effect  of  these  admissions  by  the  declaration 
that  “  the  removal  of  substantial  reduction  of  customs 
barriers  cannot  be  brought  about  suddenly  without  causing 
dislocation”;  but  the  Free  Traders  returned  to  the  charge 
in  an  appeal  to  the  Governments  to  “  prepare  plans  imme¬ 
diately  for  removing  'r  diminishing  by  successive  stages 
those  barriers  whi^h  gravely  hamper  trade.”  The 
authentic  voice  of  the  Free  Trader  rings  out  more  strongly 
still  in  the  sentence  which,  like  all  the  others,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  finally  adopted  :  “  The  Conference  believes  that  if 
the  true  results  of  the  present  system  now  prevalent  in 
Europe  were  understood  by  public  opinion,  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  Governments  to  commence  this  process 
forthwith.” 

All  this  was  most  encouraging.  Beneath  the  cover  of 
an  assault  on  post-war  tariffs  and  prohibitions  the  Free 
Traders  contrived  to  deal  some  very  shrewd  blows  at  the 
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whole  fabric  of  Protection.  If  the  Protectionist  appeared 
to  be  unmoved,  it  was  because  be  consoled  himself  with 
the  thought  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  more  to  shake 
the  tariff  walls  of  Europe,  deep  rooted  as  they  are,  in  the 
ideas  of  national  sovereignty  and  national  security.  He 
had  no  fear  that  anything  more  than  a  brick  or  two  would 
be  dislodged  from  the  top  of  these  walls,  and  as  he  was 
ready  to  admit  that  they  had  been  built  too  high,  he  was 
quite  willing  that  a  vigorous  blast  should  be  blown  on  the 
Free  Trade  trumpet. 

But  the  resolutions  are  so  decisively  on  the  Free  Trade 
side  that  one  cannot  believe  that  the  advocates  of  tariffs 
remained  uninfluenced  by  the  course  of  the  debate.  They 
could  scarcely  have  otherwise  declared  that  the  return  to 
the  effective  liberty  of  international  trading  was  one  of  the 
primary  conditions  of  world  prosperity,  or  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  years  since  the  war  had  proved  that  import 
and  export  prohibitions,  arbitrary  practices  and  disguised 
discriminations  had  produced  deplorable  results  by 
hampering  the  normal  play  of  competition,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  important  for  the  recovery  of  trade  that 
Governments  should  forthwith  abandon  an  economic 
policy  which  was  injurious  to  the  interests,  both  of  their 
own  and  other  nations.  Again,  the  Protectionists 
appeared  to  be  hoist  with  their  own  petard  when  they 
assented  to  the  proposition  in  favour  of  a  return  to  a  more 
reasonable  tariff  policy,  and  condemned  the  idea  that  the 
effects  of  the  disorganisation  of  industry  and  the  inflated 
currencies  which  followed  from  the  war  could  be  corrected 
by  tariffs.  Moreover,  the  theory  that  tariffs  should  be 
used  as  combative  weapons  to  extract  concessions  in  the 
lowering  of  hostile  customs  duties  was  thrown  overboard, 
which  was  not  the  least  of  the  remarkable  results  achieved 
by  the  Conference  when  one  considers  how  wedded  the 
Protectionist  is  to  aggressive  methods.  That  he  should 
have  consented  to  consider  not  only  the  dropping  of  his 
favourite  weapons,  but  also  have  submitted  to  the  order 
“  to  move  in  an  opposite  direction,”  is  a  striking  tribute  to 
the  force  of  argument.  After  this  it  was  not  surprising  to 
find  the  advocates  of  tariffs,  and  all  that  they  imply, 
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meekly  swallowing  the  doctrine  that  internal  taxes  should 
not  be  imposed  on  imported  goods  in  the  interests  of  the 
home  producer,  and  that  there  should  be  no  discrimination 
in  export  taxes  on  raw  materials,  which  indeed  should  be 
avoided  altogether.  And  wonderful  to  say,  the  foreigner, 
who  is  so  frequently  regarded  as  an  enemy  when  he  comes 
to  offer  his  goods  for  sale,  is  now  to  be  taken  by  the 
Protectionist  to  his  heart  and  treated  as  one  of  his  own 
family. 

Thus  did  the  torchlight  of  economic  truth,  which  it  was 
feared  would  glimmer  but  fitfully  in  the  hall  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  search  out  the  dark  corners,  revealing  fallacy 
after  fallacy,  until,  as  someone  said,  the  Protectionist  had 
hardly  a  rag  of  his  self-sufficiency  to  stand  up  in.  Indeed, 
this  very  self-sufficiency  is  condemned  in  the  following 
resolution  : 

Nations  may  determine  for  political  and  other  reasons  that  it  is  essential 
to  their  safety  to  develop  increased  self-sufficiency,  but  it  is  appropriate  for 
the  Conference  to  point  out  that  this  has  in  most  cases  involved  a  sacrifice 
of  material  prosperity.  In  such  circumstances  the  loss  is  borne  by  the 
consumers,  who  have  to  pay  more  for  the  products  of  the  protected  industry, 
and  by  those  enf»aged  in  the  industries  that  would  otherwise  have  a  larger 
possibility  of  export. 

Fine  words,  the  Protectionist  may  reply,  do  not  butter 
any  parsnips,  and  the  Free  Traders  had  better  wait  and 
see  what  the  Governments  will  do  before  they  throw  up 
their  caps  over  the  new  era  which  is  to  arise  out  of  the 
Conference.  Nevertheless,  if  ideas  ultimately  rule  the 
world,  this  at  least  we  may  hope,  that  these  discussions  at 
Geneva,  which  so  clearly  brought  out  the  relation  between 
economic  tendencies  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  will  mark 
a  beginning  towards  the  working  of  more  equitable 
principles  in  the  commercial  policy  of  nations. 

Now  for  a  few  words  about  the  findings  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Committee.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  rationalisation 
of  industry,  in  so  far  as  it  eliminates  waste,  reduces  over¬ 
head  charges,  and  standardises  the  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture,  is  a  good  thing.  Has  not  Europe  watched  with 
envy  the  increase  in  production  and  the  rise  in  wages 
which  have  followed  these  methods  across  the  Atlantic? 
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Anything  that  the  Americans  had  to  say  on  this  subject 
was  listened  to  with  deep  interest.  The  head  of  the 
American  delegation,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Robinson,  and  his 
chief  assistant,  Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis,  looked,  by  the 
way,  not  the  least  like  those  hard-faced  men  of  business 
one  associates  with  ruthless  industrial  methods.  No  one 
doubted,  in  listening  to  them,  that  they  had  a  genuine 
sympathy  for  the  difficulties  of  Europe  and  had  a  keen 
desire  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Although  they  could 
hardly  deny  the  soft  impeachment  that  the  United  States 
were  more  prosperous  than  Europe,  they  never  once 
adopted  the  airs  of  superior  wisdom.  The  two  points 
on  which  they  most  insisted  were  the  necessity  of  greater 
stability  and  simplification  in  tariffs,  and  equality  of 
treatment,  so  that  all  nations  might  deal  with  one  another 
on  a  most-favoured-nation  basis.  As  far  as  tariffs  were 
concerned,  the  Americans,  whatever  their  private  views 
may  have  been,  could  hardly  go  beyond  this,  for  the 
United  States  are  surrounded  by  one  of  the  highest  tariff 
walls  in  the  world.  But  this  wall  is  at  least  of  an  equal 
height  all  round.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Robinson  explained, 
the  United  States  owe  a  large  measure  of  their  prosperity 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  in  their  own  continent  the 
largest  Free  Trade  area  in  the  world  for  the  exchange 
of  their  goods.  It  is  this  which  renders  the  methods  of 
mass  production  so  popular;  it  is  doubtful  whether  in 
Europe,  with  its  twenty-seven  economic  frontiers,  Ameri¬ 
can  methods  could  be  so  successfully  adopted.  But  that 
increased  production,  and  not  restriction  on  output,  is 
the  best  way  of  combating  unemployment  and  raising 
wages  was  the  view  not  only  of  the  Americans,  but  of 
eminent  European  economists  like  Professor  Cassel,  who 
warned  the  Conference  against  the  restrictive  methods  of 
industrial  trusts. 

In  the  discussion  on  trusts  the  French  and  German 
industrialists  led  the  way,  the  British  delegates  appearing 
to  be  a  little  shy  of  their  enthusiasm  for  international 
cartels.  This  was  very  noticeable  in  the  cautious  attitude 
of  Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  who  spoke  for  the  heavy  industries 
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and  considered  that  it  would  be  better  to  see  how  the  Con¬ 
tinental  trusts  worked  before  linking  British  interests  to 
them.  To  this  the  Germans  replied  that  the  British  had 
better  put  their  own  house  in  order  before  they  talked 
about  seeking  alliances  abroad.  Nevertheless  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Germans  would  like  to  draw  the  British  into 
an  international  cartel  for  the  regulation  of  prices  in  the 
heavy  industries.  The  one  thing  that  struck  the  workers’ 
representatives  about  all  this  was  that  rationalising 
methods  often  led  to  the  dismissal  of  large  numbers  of 
workers.  Indeed,  this  has  recently  happened  in  the  coal 
industry  in  Germany,  the  Ruhr  producing  a  larger  output 
of  coal  with  50,000  fewer  miners.  The  workers  are  there¬ 
fore  nervous  about  all  this  talk  concerning  the  speeding 
up  of  industry.  Although  it  may  ultimately  lead  to  im¬ 
proved  conditions,  they  consider  that  the  worker  who  is 
temporarily  displaced  should  receive  compensation;  but 
this  the  employers’  representatives  in  the  Conference  re¬ 
fused,  and  all  that  they  would  do  was  to  consent  to  the 
insertion  of  some  vague  phrases  in  the  final  resolution  on 
this  subject  about  safeguarding  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  workers.  When,  however,  the  Americans  struck  a 
warning  note  against  allowing  cartels  unfettered  liberty, 
the  industrialists  had  perforce  to  pay  attention,  unreason¬ 
able  as  they  appeared  to  think  it,  that  anyone  should  ques¬ 
tion  their  altruism.  They  have,  of  course,  a  great  part  to 
play  in  the  reorganisation  of  industry  in  Europe.  They 
may  prove  most  useful  in  helping  to  free  trade  from  its 
shackles  by  planting  branches  of  the  industries  in  this  or 
that  country,  and  thus  jumping  the  tariff  barriers  which  are 
meant  to  exclude  their  products.  But  that  the  politician 
should  give  place  to  the  industrialist  and  expert,  and  that 
our  lives  should  be  ordered  according  to  their  ideas,  heaven 
forfend  !  For  the  last  spark  of  liberty  in  Europe  would 
then  be  extinguished,  in  the  sacred  name  of  rationalisation 
and  efficiency.  We  have  a  warning  of  what  might  happen 
in  the  new  State  organisation  of  factory  and  workshop 
which  is  being  established  in  Italy.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
democracies  of  Europe  will  not  heed  the  warnings  of  the 
Economic  Conference  and  use  the  services  of  the  indus- 
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trialists  and  experts  for  setting  their  house  in  order  and 
combating  the  evils  of  unemployment,  they  may  find  the 
reins  taken  out  of  their  hands  by  these  very  efficient  gentle¬ 
men.  For  most  of  the  blunders  which  the  Governments 
have  committed  in  the  economic  sphere  are  due  far  more 
to  ignorance  than  to  malice.  The  first  step  necessary  for 
an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  Europe  is  that  they 
should  link  up  their  administrations  to  the  expert  know¬ 
ledge  and  skill  which  are  available.  If  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  not  gradually  to  be  dragged  down  by  the 
burden  of  unemployment  they  must  pay  heed  to  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  the  Economic  Conference,  and  in  the  new  organ¬ 
isation  which  is  to  be  set  up  at  Geneva  for  the  scientific 
study  of  economic  tendencies  they  will  find  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  guidance  which  they  need.  The  connection 
betwen  militarism  and  high  tariffs  is  a  commonplace  of 
history,  and  all  the  forces  of  reaction  will  be  encouraged 
if  a  determined  effort  is  not  made  to  establish  a  more  liberal 
economic  system  in  Europe.  In  the  meantime  the  Free 
Traders  have  scored  a  remarkable  triumph  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  Economic  Conference  at  Geneva,  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  an  effect  on  public  opinion.  Even  a 
pessimist  can  afford  to  be  hopeful  with  such  a  striking 
vindication  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  political  economy. 

A  last  word  about  the  Russians.  It  was  clear  that  Ossin- 
ski,  Sokolnikoff,  Lepse,  and  the  rest  of  them  represented 
two  parties  in  the  Soviet  camp.  For  whereas  Sokolnikoff, 
the  ablest  of  them,  was  reasonable  and  conciliatory,  Ossin- 
ski  occasionally  lapsed  into  abuse  of  the  capitalist  system, 
and  Lepse  openly  preached  class  warfare,  to  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  Khinchuk.  The  latter,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Trade  Delegation  in  London,  cut  a  rather  sorry  figure, 
for  he  was  doubtless  anxious  to  build  a  bridge  between 
London  and  Moscow,  and  believed  that  he  was  doing  so 
until  the  raid  on  Arcos  took  place.  His  surprise  and  dis¬ 
may  at  that  occurrence  were  almost  comic  to  see,  for  Khin¬ 
chuk,  better  than  anyone,  understood  the  need  of  credits 
in  which  Russia  stands.  If  the  Russians  did  no  business 
at  Geneva  and  left  in  a  cloud  of  suspicion,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  breaking  open  the 
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strong  boxes  of  Arcos,  none  but  a  diehard,  who  believes 
that  the  more  Russia  is  isolated  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
rest  of  Europe,  need  rejoice  at  this.  The  Western  Powers 
need  Russia  as  she  needs  them,  and  it  was  all  to  the  good 
that  the  Soviet  delegation  should  come  to  Geneva.  For 
they  learnt  that  the  pillars  of  European  society  have  not 
been  shaken  by  their  revolutionary  propaganda,  and  that 
there  is  far  more  prosperity  among  the  working  classes 
outside  than  inside  their  economic  prison-house.  What 
induced  the  British  Goverhment  at  this  particular  moment 
to  blow  the  Russian  hopes  of  extended  trade  with  the  rest 
of  Europe  sky-high  and  send  their  delegation  home  sore 
and  angry  no  one  at  Geneva  could  understand.  Surely, 
it  was  argued,  a  great  nation  with  sound  and  stable  institu¬ 
tions  like  the  British  was  sufficiently  proof  against  the  rant- 
ings  of  Communism  to  have  ignored  the  latest  ebullitions 
of  Bolshevism  in  Moorgate  Street.  The  Germans,  who 
know  all  about  this  propaganda,  consider  that  the  best 
way  to  cure  the  Russians  of  their  nonsense  is  not  to  turn 
them  into  pariahs,  but  to  bring  them  back  to  decent  society. 
They  were  particularly  pleased  that  the  Russians  should 
come  to  Geneva,  and  their  judgment  on  the  whole  business 
was  that  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  should  have  had  an  attack  of  nerves  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Soviet  delegation  was  learning  to  find 
its  feet  at  Geneva. 

Since  then  the  cruel  executions  of  ex-Tzarists  in  Russia, 
especially  the  judicial  murder  of  Prince  Paul  Dolgorukoff, 
appear  to  afford  the  necessary  justification  for  the  action  of 
the  British  Government  in  severing  official  relations  with 
the  Soviets.  But  the  Russian  problem  has  not  been  ren¬ 
dered  any  easier  on  this  account,  and  the  potential  danger 
of  the  situation  overshadowed  all  other  questions  when  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Great  Powers  met  at  Geneva  in 
June  for  the  Council  meeting  of  the  League. 
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By  F.  Yeats-Brown 

This  is  not  a  tale  told  when  Haroun  was  Caliph,  although 
there  is  a  magician  in  it  who  weaves  spells  as  wonderful  as 
anything  ever  imagined  in  Arabia.  It  is  a  simple  chronicle 
of  fact  derived  from  the  life  work  of  Sir  Jagadis  Bose,  as 
set  forth  (for  the  first  time  in  popular  language)  in  his 
latest  book.^ 

Sir  Jagadis  most  rigidly  abstains  from  all  ethical  oi 
metaphysical  speculations,  but  he  makes  inarticulate  life 
reveal  its  own  inner  history  by  means  of  records  bearing 
the  plant’s  signature.  He  demonstrates  ancient  truths  in 
a  new  way  and  points  a  moral  that  philosophers  and  sages 
have  discussed  down  the  centuries  by  means  of  graphs 
instead  of  by  means  of  dialectic.  There  is,  indeed,  this 
difference  between  Bose  and  the  philosophers ;  two  rival 
speculations  may  e.xist  side  by  side,  but  not  two  rival 
formulae,  for  in  the  realm  of  positive  knowledge  truth  is 
one.  It  is  on  the  foundation  of  established  facts  that  Bose 
is  building  his  edifice  of  surpassing  wonder. 

We  hear  little  and  see  still  less  of  the  myriad  move¬ 
ments  and  voices  of  creation.  “  But,”  says  Bose,  “  out  of 
the  imperfection  of  his  senses  man  has  built  himself  a 
raft  of  thought  to  make  daring  adventures  in  the  great  seas 
of  the  unknown.  He  is  a  creative  being,  and  if  his  organs 
of  perception  are  defective  he  can  create  others  which 
have  no  such  limitations.  Where  visible  light  ends  he 
still  follows  the  invisible;  where  the  note  of  the  audible 
reaches  the  unheard,  even  there  he  gathers  the  tremulous 
message.  The  difficulty  which  thwarts  the  investigator  of 
plant-life  at  every  step  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  inter¬ 
play  of  life-action  is  taking  place  within  the  dark  interior 
of  the  plant  or  tree.  In  order  to  reveal  the  intricate 

(i)  Plant  Autographs  and  their  Revelations.  By  Sir  Jagadis  Chunder 
Bose,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  C.S.I.,  C.I.E.  (Longmans,  Green  and  Co.) 
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mechanism  of  its  life  it  is  necessary  to  gain  access  to  the 
smallest  unit  of  life,  the  ‘  life  atom,’  and  record  its  pulsa¬ 
tion  by  devising  supersensitive  apparatus  which  will 
magnify  and  record  movements  the  extent  of  which  is 
smaller  than  even  a  single  wavelength  of  light.” 

Hitherto  it  had  been  an  accepted  theory  of  science  that 
only  animals  could  feel,  perceive,  and  regulate  their  life 
with  a  nervous  system  :  now  we  know  that  the  plant  also 
registers  impressions  from  its  surroundings,  retaining 
within  itself  these  excitations  and  their  memories.  The 
writing  of  Bose’s  plants  on  the  wall  of  the  learned  societies 
of  Europe  is  the  Mene  mene  tekel  upharsin  alike  of 
narrow  specialism  and  sentimental  theology.  Religion 
and  science,  Bose  shows  us,  must  march  together  into  the 
arcana  of  nature. 

When  I  attended  Sir  Jagadis  Bose’s  first  London  lecture 
last  year  and  listened  to  him  telling  us,  in  his  quick  voice, 
that  “  science  is  a  simple  thing,  for  all  truth  is  simple,”  I 
felt  just  a  little  doubtful  how  to  describe  his  experi¬ 
ments.  It  was  all  so  new  and  strange.  His  approach  was 
so  different  from  the  usual  heavy  scientific  method. 

This  impression  is  confirmed  in  Bose’s  new  book.  It  is 
all  written  in  the  simplest  possible  way,  and  if  he  can 
think  of  a  light  illustration  (one  of  his  audience,  for 
instance,  searching  for  a  seat  in  the  dark  and  finding  none 
sat  on  a  hot-water  pipe — his  swift  uprising  is  made  to 
exemplify  the  nervous  reflex  arc)  it  is  always  used  in 
preference  to  the  G  and  G*  and  g  that  revolt  the  volatile 
mind  of  the  man  in  the  street. 

He  shows  us  that  a  plant  such  as  the  mimosa  is  ten 
times  more  sensitive  than  a  human  being;  that  it  grows, 
as  “  animate  ”  creation  grows,  in  a  tide-rhythm ;  that  it 
has  a  heart,  a  balancing  device,  and  a  nervous  system ;  that 
it  sleeps,  glories  in  the  sunlight,  and  dies  at  last  with  a 
passionate  struggle  of  regret  if  cut  off  in  its  prime,  and 
placidly,  after  a  full  and  well-spent  life,  as  does  the 
human  organism. 

To  describe  one  of  Bose’s  experiments  as  I  witnessed 
it  will  serve  to  show  his  method  better  than  any  more 
formal  description  of  his  technique. 
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A  snapdragon  was  under  the  lecture  table  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  I  have  in  mind,  attempting  to  bask  under  the  rays  of 
a  daylight  lamp  which  furnished  the  photic  stimulation 
necessary  to  an  inhabitant  of  sunny  skies  on  a  wet  day  in 
London.  The  optical  sphygmograph — an  instrument 
invented  by  Bose  and  made  entirely  by  Indian  craftsmen — 
stood  beside  the  speaker. 

“  I  take  a  branch  of  the  plant,  like  this,”  he  said,  “  and 
place  it  in  the  machine.  You  will  now  be  able  to  watch  its 
pulse-beat  and  see  how  that  changes  under  the  various 
drugs.  First  we  will  try  it  with  a  little  stimulant.” 

Bose  made  some  deft  movements  among  the  battery  of 
syringes  containing  doses  of  different  drugs.  Silence  fell. 
We  had  been  listening  to  a  lecture  on  the  world  invisible, 
on  voices  inaudible,  on  feelings  hitherto  unknown,  on  a 
gamut  of  life  above  and  below  our  perceiving,  yet  suffer¬ 
ing,  struggling,  rejoicing,  even  as  we.  That  was  over.  A 
poor  little  living  thing — the  snapdragon — half  dead  with 
our  fog  and  rain  was  before  us  on  the  “  operating  table.” 

The  plant  was  fixed  into  the  ivory  jaws  of  the  apparatus; 
a  tiny  beam  of  light  flashed,  and  a  mirror  projected  a  line 
of  light  on  the  distant  scale.  The  light,  swinging  alter¬ 
nately  to  the  right  and  left,  revealed  the  pulse  of  the 
plant.  An  electric  metronome  rang  the  seconds  by  which 
the  time  of  each  pulse  was  counted.  In  the  hush  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  assisted  at  the  strangest  scene  of  this  century. 
Great  events  steal  on  us  thus  quietly  :  they  never  come  in 
the  livery  of  light  or  the  music  of  the  multitude,  panoplied 
and  fully  armed.  Bose’s  thirty  years  of  research  was  being 
focussed  and  dramatised  for  us  by  that  moving  trail  of 
light.  There  was  awe  in  that  moment.  I  do  not  think  it 
fanciful  nor  irreverent  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 
a  mystery  was  being  celebrated  here  with  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  Christian  Sacrament.  For  were  we  not  to  see,  with 
mortal  eyes,  a  truth  that  the  Church  has  taught  from  its 
foundation,  that  we  are  all  members  of  one  Life.? 

“  You  are  watching  the  heart-beat  of  this  plant.  It  is 
sluggish.  Watch  the  effect  of  a  stimulant.” 

The  cut  end  of  the  snapdragon  rested  on  a  tiny  bowl  into 
which  a  restorative  was  poured.  In  a  few  moments  the 
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sap-stream  was  reinvigorated;  the  pulse  quickened,  the 
dying  plant  came  back  to  its  full  life. 

“  Now  we  will  kill  it,”  said  Bose. 

A  woman  in  the  audience  cried,  “  Oh,  please  let  it 
live !  ”  But  Bose,  the  scientist,  would  not  hear.  He 
poured  in  the  poison.  And  the  band  of  light  which, 
under  the  full  exuberance  of  life,  had  moved  to  the  right, 
now  became  arrested.  Life  now  trembled  for  a  time  in 
an  unstable  poise,  then  death  claimed  mastery  with  a 
supreme  spasm.  The  band  of  light  jerked  to  the  left  and 
it  was  finished. 

But  the  death  of  a  snapdragon  does  not  prove,  of  course, 
that  sensation  is  quantitatively  the  samek  in  a  plant  as  it 
is  in  a  human  organism.  An  underlying  unity  there  is; 
but  there  is  a  diversity  within  the  unity.  Let  us  consider 
a  semi-ethical  experiment  with  a  mimosa.  Bose  takes  a 
plant  carefully  protected  under  glass  from  outside  shocks 
and  nurtures  it  with  sedulous  attention.  After  a  month 
or  two  of  such  treatment  it  will  look  flourishing,  but  in 
reality  it  has  become  flabby  and  decadent,  for  its  nerves 
are  atrophied  and  have  ceased  to  function.  This  is  fact, 
not  theory.  Bose  proves  it  by  measuring  the  reflex  arc 
of  the  mimosa’s  nervous  system. 

First  he  gives  the  normal,  healthy  plant  a  blow,  and 
measures  with  his  delicate  instruments  the  time  it  takes 
for  the  shock  to  reach  its  nervous  centre ;  also  he  measures 
the  time  it  takes  for  the  centre  to  send  a  return  message 
to  the  leaves,  which  shiver,  contract  or  flinch  from 
threatened  danger.  Here,  then,  is  the  reflex  arc :  a  com¬ 
paratively  slow  sensory  current  reaches  the  centre  and  a 
command  is  sent  back  to  the  extremities,  the  command 
being  telephoned  out  from  headquarters  eight  times  as  fast 
as  the  news  of  the  disturbance  is  received.  When  an 
animal  starts  to  eat  a  leaf  the  sensory  nerve  sends  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  nerve-core,  and  the  reply  is  at  once  flashed 
back,  “Danger.  You  must  fall  down.”  The  plant 
literally  “  lies  low,”  makes  itself  invisible,  and  thus  escapes. 

To  return  to  our  pampered  plant:  here  there  is  no 
nervous  impulse  and  no  warning  message.  But  when  a 
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succession  of  blows  rains  on  the  effete  specimen  the  shocks 
themselves  create  nervous  channels  and  arouse  anew  its 
deteriorated  nature.  Exactly  the  same  thing,  of  course, 
occurs  in  human  beings,  for  it  is  the  shocks  of  adversity 
that  evolve  true  manhood.  Every  moment  of  our  present 
is  enriched  by  the  store  of  latent  memories,  which  is 
nothing  but  the  imprint  of  previous  stimulation.  Stimu¬ 
lation  by  thought  actually  increases  our  power  of  thought, 
and  it  is  by  the  accumulation  of  such  stimuli  that  nervous 
matter  ultimately  becomes  automatic,  a  phase  which  is 
seen  in  many  steps  from  the  birth  of  thought  to  inspiration. 

Another  remarkable  demonstration  of  Bose’s  is  that 
showing  the  four-times  cycle  of  lethargy,  stimulation, 
exhaustion  and  extinction  in  plants.  Our  life — and  all 
lives — are  lived  on  a  curve.  The  world  first  sends  its 
messages  to  us,  striking  at  the  periphery  of  our  being 
and  stimulating  it  to  activity.  We  need  just  so  much 
shock  and  no  more.  A  little  less  and  we  are  only  half 
alive;  a  little  more  and  w'e  begin  to  grow  exhausted. 
Finally  the  hammer  of  life  strikes  its  last  blow,  the  metal 
is  forged  and  drops  from  the  anvil  of  consciousness  into 
darkness,  to  what  end  we  know  not.  Does  it  all  end  in 
total  extinction.?  Bose  once  gave  me  an  answer  in  con¬ 
versation — a  suggestion,  at  any  rate — which  I  think  is  im¬ 
pressive  :  “  I  won’t  speculate  on  the  life  beyond,”  he  said, 
“  for  that  is  the  business  of  priests,  but  I  can  tell  you  this  : 
every  organism  at  the  moment  of  death  is  subject  to  an 
intense  electrical  excitation,  and  that  spasm  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  vanish  in  a  sudden  silence  and  darkness; 
a  sound  or  ripple,  repercussions  or  tonal  wave-lengths, 
must  inevitably  extend  outwards  to  infinity.” 

In  Plant  Autographs  he  writes  that  certain  considerations 
show  us  that  there  is  a  continuity  in  the  phenomena  of  life 
and  death.  After  a  slight  shock  the  organism  is  stimulated 
and  new  nerve-paths  opened.  A  severer  shock  dazes  the 
organism,  but  it  recovers.  An  intense  shock  causes  insensi¬ 
bility  and  extinction.  “  Sensibility  and  insensibility- 
tokens  of  life  and  death — thus  alternate.  Death  is  an 
extreme  case  of  stimulation.” 
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“  In  records  of  response  of  mimosa  taken  under  mode¬ 
rate,  strong  and  excessive  stimulation  we  find  certain 
characteristic  differences.  In  the  first  case  the  recovery  is 
completed  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes,  as  seen  in  the 
curve  of  recovery  reaching  the  axis  or  base-line  ”  (re¬ 
ferring  to  a  graph),  “  With  a  still  stronger  stimulus  the 
recovery  is  prolonged  for  an  hour,  the  recovery-curve 
meeting  the  axis  at  a  still  greater  distance.  Up  to  this  time 
there  is  possibility  of  restoration.  But  the  shock  may  be 
so  strong  as  to  prove  fatal,  and  the  violent  spasmodic 
contraction  proves  to  be  the  spasm  of  death.  The  line  of 
recovery  is  now  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  never  meets  it. 

“  Let  us  examine  the  suggestive  case  of  a  real  image  of 
an  object  formed  by  a  concave  mirror.  The  reflected  rays 
cross  and  meet  at  the  axis,  forming  a  real  image.  As  the 
object  is  brought  nearer  and  nearer  the  image,  like  the 
line  of  recovery  under  stronger  stimulation,  is  projected 
to  a  greater  distance.  A  time  comes  when  the  reflected 
rays  never  meet  and  no  image  can  be  formed  on  this  side 
of  the  surface  of  the  mirror.  Has  it,  then,  completely  dis¬ 
appeared.^  Not  so,  for  the  phantom  is  now  transferred  to 
the  other  side  of  the  mirror !  And  after  the  supreme  shock 
of  death,  though  there  is  no  restoration  on  this  side  of  the 
great  mirror  by  which  we  see  nature  reflected,  is  it  possible 
that  there  may  be  a  restoration  and  renewal  on  the  other 
side  that  is  hidden  from  us  ?  ” 

Here  are  deep  and  subtle  thoughts;  here  is  a  mar¬ 
vellously  flexible  intellect,  trained  both  in  the  introspective 
methods  of  the  East  and  the  scientific  methods  of  the 
West,  and  harnessing  each  to  his  purpose.  Whilst  we  still 
struggle  in  the  Western  net  of  names  and  forms,  the 
Eastern  has  swept  the  universe  into  a  synthesis  and  seen  the 
One  in  its  changing  manifestations.  I  think  Bose  is  more  than 
a  pioneer  in  his  own  line  of  research ;  he  is  a  portent  of  the 
new  powers  that  may  be  loosed  upon  the  world  by  a 
marriage  between  the  systems  of  Orient  and  Occident. 
The  virile  and  ever-questing  mind  of  the  Aryan  has 
stirred  the  pulse  and  lit  the  eyes  of  the  debutante  of 
Western  science. 
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Thirty  years  ago  the  Sfectator,  with  an  insight  which 
was  prophetic,  wrote  as  follows  of  the  then  by  no  means 
accepted  young  Bengali. 

There  is  something  of  rare  interest  in  the  spectacle  of  a  Bengalese  of 
the  purest  descent  lecturing  in  London  to  an  audience  of  appreciative 
European  savants  upon  one  of  the  most  recondite  branches  of  modem 
physical  science.  It  suggests  at  least  the  possibility  that  we  may  one  day 
see  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  great  army  of  those  who  are  trying  .  .  . 
to  wring  from  Nature  her  most  jealously  guarded  secrets.  The  people  of 
the  East  have  just  the  burning  imagination  which  could  extort  truth  out 
of  a  mass  of  apparently  disconnected  facts;  a  habit  of  meditation  without 
allowing  the  mind  to  dissipate  itself,  such  as  has  belonged  to  the  greatest 
mathematicians  and  engineers.  .  .  .  We  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Oriental 
mind,  turning  from  its  absorption  in  insoluble  problems,  should  not  betake 
itself  ardently,  thirstily,  hungrily,  to  the  research  into  Nature  which  can 
never  end,  yet  is  always  yielding  results  .  .  .  upon  which  yet  deeper 
enquiries  can  be  based.  If  that  happened — and  Professor  Bose  is,  at  all 
events,  a  living  evidence  that  it  can  happen — that  would  be  the  greatest 
addition  ever  made  to  the  sum  of  the  mental  force  of  mankind. 

The  prediction  has  been  justified.  Sir  Jagadis  Bose 
has  three  times  astonished  the  world  with  the  result  of 
his  researches;  first,  on  the  properties  of  invisible  electric 
waves;  then  in  revealing  the  inner  and  invisible  activities 
of  plant  life ;  thirdly,  in  establishing  the  identical  behaviour 
of  plant  and  animal  life. 

Of  his  first  discoveries  Lord  Kelvin  wrote  “  with  wonder 
and  admiration  for  so  much  success  in  the  novel  and 
difficult  problems  ”  he  had  attacked.  A  recent  German 
Encyclopaedia,  Menschen  und  Menschenwerke,  mentions 
his  success  as  far  back  as  1894,  “in  firing  weapons  and 
explosives  at  a  distance  by  means  of  wireless  waves.”  And 
Professor  Einstein,  after  hearing  him  lecture  at  Geneva, 
said  that  even  if  for  only  one  of  his  many  discoveries,  he 
should  have  a  statue  erected  in  his  honour  at  the  capital 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  So  he  should,  for  his 
work  has  always  been  on  a  level  of  high  dispassion. 

He  said  in  a  recent  address  :  “  The  whole  world  is  inter¬ 
dependent,  and  a  constant  stream  of  thought  has  through¬ 
out  the  ages  enriched  the  common  heritage  of  mankind.  It 
is  the  realisation  of  this  mutual  dependence  which  has  kept 
the  mighty  human  fabric  bound  together,  and  ensured  the 
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continuity  and  permanence  of  civilisation.  Although 
science  is  neither  of  the  East  nor  of  the  West,  but  inter¬ 
national  in  its  universality,  yet  India,  by  her  habit  of  mind 
and  inherited  gifts  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  is  well  fitted  to  contribute  to  the  new  humanism. 
The  true  laboratory  is  the  mind,  where  behind  all  illusions 
we  catch  glimpses  of  truth. 

“  In  order  to  discover  the  life-mechanism  in  the  interior 
of  the  tree,  one  has  to  become  the  tree  and  feel  the  systole 
and  dyastole  of  its  heart.  This  inner  vision  has,  however, 
to  be  frequently  tested  by  results  of  experimentation,  for 
otherwise  it  may  lead  to  speculation  subversive  of  sanity. 
We  must  advance  step  by  step.” 

Bose’s  experiments  are  all -  conducted  with  instruments 
invented  by  himself  and  wrought  by  the  misiris  who  work 
under  his  guidance.  Some  of  these  apparatus  are  of 
astounding  delicacy.  The  magnetic  crescograph,  for  in¬ 
stance,  can  magnify  movement  a  hundred  million  times, 
so  that  the  pace  of  a  snail  under  the  crescograph  would  be 
two  hundred  times  faster  than  the  fastest  bullet.  Such 
supersensitive  apparatus  is,  however,  of  no  avail  unless 
one  can  gain  complete  control  of  the  adjusting  hand.  A 
tremor  on  the  part  of  the  experimenter  is  liable  to  ruin 
his  test.  Bose’s  hands  are  as  steady  as  a  rock.  He  smokes 
cigarettes  constantly,  but  does  not  drink. 

Another  of  Bose’s  many  inventions  is  the  resonant  re¬ 
corder,  which  automatically  measures  and  records  time- 
intervals  as  short  as  a  thousandth  part  of  a  second.  It 
has  enabled  the  most  accurate  determination  of  the  per¬ 
ception  period  of  the  plant,  and  the  velocity  of  its  nervous 
impulse.  The  conductivity  balance  for  nervous  impulse 
determines  the  exact  effect  of  various  drugs  in  enhance¬ 
ment  or  depression  of  nervous  action.  With  his  electric 
probe  it  has  been  possible  to  localise  the  nervous  strand 
in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  as  also  the  propulsive  tissue 
which  maintains  the  circulation  of  sap.  A  great  advance 
in  plant  psychology  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the 
mechanical  and  electrical  recorder  for  plants,  which  re¬ 
cords  the  responses  of  all  plants,  sensitive  and  ordinary, 
under  external  and  internal  stimulations.  The  recorder 
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for  the  ascent  of  sap  has  for  the  first  time  enabed  the 
exact  measurement  of  the  rate  of  movement  of  sap  in  the 
interior  of  the  plant  to  be  measured,  as  also  the  change 
induced  in  the  rate  by  various  stimulants  and  depressants. 
The  photosynthetic  recorder  automatically  inscribes  the 
cosmic  process  of  carbon-assimilation  of  plants  under  sun¬ 
light  on  a  moving  drum.  It  is  so  extremely  sensitive  that 
the  formation  of  carbohydrate  as  minute  as  a  millionth 
of  a  gram  can  be  detected  by  its  means.  One  of  the  most 
startling  things  discovered  by  this  instrument  is  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  power  of  assimilation  produced  by  infinitesi¬ 
mal  traces  of  certain  stimulating  agents,  proving  that  the 
mechanism  of  assimilation  is  essentially  similar  in  the  plant 
and  in  the  animal.  Finally,  there  is  the  magnetic  radio¬ 
meter,  which  accurately  measures  the  energy  of  every  ray 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  has  determined  the  efficiency  of 
the  chlorophyll  apparatus  of  green  plants  in  storage  of 
solar  energy,  an  efficiency  which  has  been  found  to  be 
much  higher  than  had  previously  been  supposed. 

With  these  and  other  inventions — notably  those  con¬ 
nected  with  wireless  telegraphy,  for  which  he  has  been 
offered  large  sums  of  money — Bose  might  have  made  a 
fortune  out  of  patent  rights.  But  he  has  always  held  that 
whatever  offerings  he  could  make  to  scientific  progress 
should  be  untainted  by  considerations  of  personal  gain. 
He  and  his  disciples  at  the  Bose  Institute  in  Calcutta  are 
still  on  the  threshold  of  the  great  adventure  into  the  Un¬ 
known.  They  have  no  time  or  wish  to  think  of  money. 

Bose  believes  that  our  civilisation  will  go  down  to  ruin 
unless  our  knowledge,  now  so  often  desecrated,  is  har¬ 
nessed  to  mutual  help  and  co-operation.  With  this  ideal 
before  him  he  has  devoted  his  life  and  his  scanty  earnings 
as  a  professor  at  Calcutta  University  to  found  the  Insti¬ 
tute  that  bears  his  name.  Astonishing  as  it  sounds,  he 
has  been  able,  out  of  his  own  resources,  to  endow  the 
Institute  with  100,000,  and  with  the  help  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  and  private  benefactions  it  now  bids  fair 
to  become  an  international  centre  of  science. 

The  Bose  Institute  is  open  to  both  men  and  women 
alike,  without  distinction  of  race  or  creed.  The  dis- 
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coveries  made  there  are  to  become  public  property,  and  the 
students  are  all  vowed  to  poverty,  for  Sir  Jagadis  cherishes 
the  ancient  Indian  faith,  that  the  vision  of  Truth  is  vouch¬ 
safed  only  when  the  mind  has  reached  the  point  of  rest. 

Bose  has  had  three  gifts  of  the  gods — a  heart  for  any 
fate ;  a  democratic  education  amongst  his  own  people,  who 
number  amongst  them  some  of  the  subtlest  thinkers  in  the 
world;  and  a  helper  in  Lady  Bose,  who  is  a  type  of  all 
that  is  bravest  and  most  beautiful  in  Indian  womanhood. 
She  has  been  his  mainstay  throughout  the  difficult  years  of 
struggle,  and  she  is  always  beside  him  now  that  he  is 
famous;  to  her  he  turned  in  his  difficulties,  with  her  he 
now  finds  the  sweetness  of  success.  Together  they  have 
achieved  a  great  work  for  scientific  progress,  and  they  have 
set  a  sign  and  seal  on  the  charter  of  India’s  right  to  be  a 
leader  in  civilisation. 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  TORY-DEMOCRACY 


By  “  Curio  ” 

The  exact  terms  of  the  Trade  Union  Bill  came  as  a 
staggering  surprise  to  the  more  moderate  and  progressive 
elements  in  the  Conservative  Party.  The  Prime  Minister’s 
aversion  to  any  kind  of  legislation  which  could  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  anti-working  class  was  notorious,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  he  had  behind  him  a  majority  of 
his  own  Cabinet  who  did  not  desire  to  antagonise  trade 
unionism  as  such.  It  was  therefore  believed  earlier  in  the 
year  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  expected  than  a  short 
Bill  declaring  the  general  strike  illegal.  If  there  was  to 
be  a  concession  to  the  right  wing  of  Toryism  it  would 
take  the  form  of  a  separate  Bill  substituting  “  contracting 
in  ”  for  “  contracting  out  ”  in  subscribing  to  the  political 
levy. 

Such  undoubtedly  was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
three  or  four  months  ago.  But  in  the  interim  the  Die- 
hards  in  the  Ministry  have  seized  complete  control,  and 
the  Trade  Union  Bill  was  the  first  fruits  of  their  victory. 
It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  many  cautious  Conservatives 
regarded  it  with  consternation.  They  saw  their  industrial 
seats  shaking,  and  cast  gloomy  memories  back  to  the  Taff 
Vale  decision  and  the  General  Election  of  1906.  Yet  so 
perfect  is  the  discipline  in  the  Conservative  ranks  that  an 
amendment  or  two  in  committee  accepted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  a  rebellious  speech  by  Mr.  Oliver  Stanley  on  the 
political  levy  clause,  a  tinge  of  gloom  on  Major  Hills’  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  inevitable  outburst  of  Lord  Henry  Bentinck, 
and  a  few  protesting  letters  in  the  newspapers,  were  the 
only  visible  signs  of  the  collapse  of  the  Tory-Democratic 
policy.  In  the  old  days,  let  us  say  in  1912  or  in  1886,  there 
would  have  been  a  first-class  row.  But  the  modern  Tory- 
Democrats  have  not  the  vigour  of  their  predecessors  and 
they  have  no  leaders.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  for 
this  last  fact.  All  the  Tory- Democrats  of  the  pre-war 
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period  are  in  the  Cabinet.  They  are  headed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  were 
respectively  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  Unionist  Social 
Reform  Committee.  Practically  the  whole  ability  of  the 
Tory  Party  was  concentrated  in  that  organisation,  and  it 
has  received  an  adequate  reward.  Half  of  them  have  for¬ 
gotten  half  of  what  they  were  once  taught.  In  conse¬ 
quence  they  are  marching  the  Tory  Party  to  a  great  elec¬ 
toral  disaster.  From  this  general  accusation  I  specifically 
except  Sir  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland  and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare. 
I  feel  sure  that  they  were  simply  outvoted  when  the  ex¬ 
tremists  of  the  Right  took  control. 

If  only  Mark  Sykes  and  Alexander  Thynne  had  out¬ 
lived  the  war !  They  were  both  men  of  great  natural 
ability — they  were  aristocrats — and  not  easily  over¬ 
persuaded  to  take  a  line  anti-pathetic  to  a  democracy  with 
which  they  sympathised.  But  they  died,  one  way  or 
another,  in  France,  and  the  middle  classes  are  the  worst 
guardians  of  the  historic  traditions  of  Toryism.  The 
Prime  Minister  knows  this  as  well  as  any  man,  but  he 
seems  incapable  of  enforcing  his  will.  The  steady  stream 
of  middle-aged  men  who  can  give  a  really  good  cheque 
to  the  Party  or  the  constituency  continues  to  flow  into  the 
Conservative  ranks.  We  are  devoid  of  leadership;  we  lose 
by-election  after  by-election  and  then  we  wonder  why  it 
happens.  No  young  man  of  parts,  unless  he  had  outstand¬ 
ing  genius,  like  Lord  Birkenhead,  would  look  at  the  Tory 
Party  for  a  moment  if  he  was  consulting  his  best  interests. 
The  Socialists  would  pay  him  out  of  the  political  levy, 
the  Liberals  would  welcome  him  with  open  arms  and  make 
his  path  as  smooth  as  his  abilities  justified.  But  Toryism 
goes  on  with  its  stolid  procession  of  elderly  lawyers,  stock¬ 
brokers,  and  business  men,  who  only  reach  Parliament  long 
after  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their  intellects  and 
other  people  their  enthusiasms  have  been  exhausted.  The 
cheque  is  paid  to  the  central  office  when  the  brains  have 
gone. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  bright  spirits  among  the 
younger  Tories  on  the  back  benches.  Four  of  them  have, 
indeed,  just  written  a  very  readable  little  book.  But,  of 
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course,  men  like  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Macmillan  will  be 
absorbed  by  minor  office  as  soon  as  they  show  any  sign 
of  being  dangerous.  They  will  go  the  same  way  as  the 
pre-war  Tory  Democrats — smothered  with  all  their  bright 
intentions  in  the  vast  inertia  of  the  Tory  machine. 

Anyhow,  it  is  useless  to  blink  the  fact  that  the 
Die-hards  are  completely  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  not  only 
the  Trade  Union  Bill  that  proves  this  fact.  There  is  also 
the  expulsion  of  the  reds  bag  and  baggage,  which  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain  has  been  fighting  against  for  years, 
only  to  agree  with  or  surrender  to  (no  one  quite  knows 
which)  his  more  thorough-going  colleague  at  the  Home 
Office.  Thirdly,  the  despatch  of  warships  to  Egypt  to 
back  the  Note  on  Army  reorganisation  showed  a  new 
temper  in  the  Cabinet.  Put  these  three  policies  together, 
and  you  can  read  the  end  of  the  “peace-in-our-time  ” 
chapter  and  the  “  Locarno  spirit  ”  story.  Some  of  these 
decisions  may  have  been  wise  and  some  unwise,  but  their 
general  significance  is  unmistakable.  The  general  im¬ 
pression  in  political  circles  is  that  the  Tory  leaders  have 
been  convinced  by  the  argument  that  some  sort  of  fighting 
spirit  must  be  roused  in  the  Party  against  the  next  General 
Election,  and  that  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
strong  move  to  the  Right.  It  is  better,  it  was  argued, 
to  stimulate  your  own  working  supporters  than  to  bother 
about  losing  the  moderate  vote — which  is,  of  course,  trans¬ 
ferring  itself  to  reunited  Liberalism. 

This  is  a  perfectly  respectable  argument,  but  not  in  this 
case,  I  think,  a  very  convincing  one,  because  the  by- 
elections  seem  to  show  that  it  does  not  work  out  in  practice. 
The  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  real  Tory,  like  the 
real  Socialist,  represents  nothing  but  a  permanent  and 
powerful  minority.  The  strength  of  both  consists  in  their 
cast-iron  discipline  and  organisation.  But  though  each 
extreme  poll  their  last  man,  the  fluctuating  or  indifferent 
vote  is  still  beyond  their  control  and  is  apt  to  decide  the 
issue.  Of  the  recent  policies  decided  on  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  Russian,  Egyptian,  and  domestic,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  by  far  is  the  Trade  Union  Bill.  It  must  indeed 
dominate  the  political  situation  for  many  a  year  to  come. 
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It  is  vital  because  it  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  turn  back 
the  course  of  Trade  Union  development  to  where  it  stood 
some  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  had  its  first  parliamentary 
successes  and  was  in  process  of  capture  by  the  I.L.P,  This 
the  Socialists  and  Communists,  the  Constitutionals  and 
Direct  Actionists,  all  together,  must  resist  to  the  death, 
because  if  Trade  Unionism  reverted  to  anything  like  its 
position  of  a  generation  ago  their  power  would  be  gone. 

But  I  am  beginning  to  examine  the  issue  in  its  historical 
light,  and  this  will  not  do  for  the  moment,  because  the 
Government  have  approached  the  topic  mainly  from  an 
entirely  different  standpoint.  They  say,  as  stated  by  Sir 
Douglas  Hogg,  that  they  base  their  case  on  the  eternal 
and  immutable  principles  of  justice.  They  put  forward 
four  great  principles:  (i)  That  the  general  strike  or  any¬ 
thing  like  it  should  be  made  definitely  illegal.  (2)  That 
intimidation  in  any  form  in  any  strike  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  (3)  That  contracting  in  and  not  contracting  out 
is  the  just  means  of  raising  the  political  levy.  (4)  That 
Civil  Service  organisations  ought  not  to  be  affiliated  to 
outside  bodies  like  the  T.U.C. 

The  Conservative  speakers  challenge  anybody  to  deny 
the  various  rights  and  liberties  of  the  State  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  underlying  these  four  points.  My  answer  is  that 
if  a  Government  or  an  Opposition  are  allowed  to  state  their 
own  case  in  terms  of  principles  which  go  back  far  enough, 
it  is  impossible  to  challenge  them.  If  a  Government  call 
a  Bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment  “  The  Right  to  Live 
Bill,”  can  you  deny  that  right  in  the  abstract?  But  then 
the  Opposition  call  the  measure  the  “  Right  to  Murder 
Bill.”  Are  you  to  affirm  the  right  to  murder  ?  Or  who  could 
object  to  the  Budget  of  1909  if  it  was  amply  covered  by 
the  statement  that  “  God  gave  the  land  to  the  people.”  Or 
if  an  immense  compulsory  Bill  was  introduced  for  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  rats,  am  I  to  be  told,  because  I  object  to  a 
great  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Bill,  that  I  am  in  favour 
of  propagating  rats  ? 

I  quite  decline  to  argue  the  Trade  Union  Bill  on  these 
high  lines  or  to  discuss  it  either  pro  or  con  on  principle. 
I  see  the  measure  as  a  definite  fact  in  political  time  and 
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space,  springing  from  certain  causes  and  likely  to  have 
certain  results,  and  only  in  this  light  can  it  be  judged 
'  effectively. 

The  first  thing,  for  instance,  that  strikes  one  in  this  well- 
meant  attempt  to  enforce  certain  rights  of  the  community 
and  the  individual  against  the  trade  union  machinery  is 
that  when  you  put  the  principles  into  legal  clauses  they 
are  found  to  take  away  and  destroy  the  legality  of  certain 
trade  union  practices  and  to  remove  certain  trade  union 
immunities.  Both  these  legalities  or  immunities  have  long 
either  been  or  are  generally  believed  to  be  covered  by 
the  law.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  that  organised  bodies  to 
whom  this  happens  will  not  feel  a  sense  of  grievance,  in 
spite  of  all  the  “  principles  ”  in  the  world. 

I'he  vital  clauses  of  the  Bill  may  be  taken  briefly  in 
detail.  Clause  2  declares  w'hat  strikes  are  illegal  and  what 
are  the  first  penalties  of  illegality.  The  highest  legal 
authorities,  including  Sir  John  Simon  and  Mr.  Justice 
Astbury  hold  that  anything  like  a  general  strike  is  an  illegal 
act  under  the  comm.on  law  and  that  the  Executive  has  the 
power  to  deal  with  it  summarily.  Sir  John  Simon  has 
suggested  a  single-clause  Bill  restating  this  fact  or  making 
it  a  legal  certainty.  If  such  a  Bill  had  been  carried  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  general  strike  it  would  have  been  hailed 
with  universal  approbation.  If  it  were,  in  fact,  unneces¬ 
sary,  it  could  do  no  harm  and  would  be  a  warning  to 
future  industrial  conspirators  against  the  State.  Mr. 
Baldwin,  however,  missed  his  opportunity.  Probably  he 
preferred  quite  defensibly  to  do  nothing.  In  the  cold  after- 
math  of  this  summer  the  Tory  Attorney-General  produced 
a  clause  (once  altered  through  bad  drafting)  which  unques¬ 
tionably  extends  the  conception  of  the  illegal  strike  far 
beyond  that  of  such  a  general  attempt  to  coerce  the  com¬ 
munity  as  May,  1926,  witnessed.  Clause  2  as  amended 
makes  illegal  any  strike  which  fulfils  two  conditions. 

(1)  It  must  be  a  sympathetic  strike  outside  an  industry. 

(2)  It  must  be  designed  to  coerce  the  Government  directly 
or  by  inflicting  hardship  on  the  community.  The  moment 
a  strike  became  illegal  the  immunity  of  trade  union  funds 
under  the  Act  of  1906  disappears.  They  and  their  agents 
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can  be  sued  in  the  Courts  in  the  ordinary  way  for  damage, 
breach  of  contract,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Further,  by  a 
later  clause  in  the  Bill  the  Attorney-General  can  move  at  * 
once  to  get  a  strike  declared  illegal  as  soon  as  it  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  going  to  the  High  Court  for  an  injunction. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  any  sympathetic  strike  on 
a  big  scale,  such  as  the  proposed  “Triple  Alliance” 
action  of  pre-war  days,  becomes  definitely  illegal. 
Further,  that  there  must  be  immense  uncertainty  in  many 
instances  as  to  when  a  sympathetic  strike  coerces  a 
government  or  does  so  by  inflicting  hardship  on  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  would  require  years  of  “  case  law  ”  to  enable 
any  lawyer  to  give  an  opinion.  But  if  a  trade  union 
official  makes  a  mistake  on  such  a  point  next  year  his 
union  might  be  ruined  by  a  series  of  legal  actions  not  only 
launched  by  employers  but  by  members  of  the  union 
itself.  For  Clause  2  of  the  Bill  provides  that  the 
moment  a  strike  is  declared  illegal  any  man  who  refuses  to 
go  on  strike  when  ordered  to  and  is  expelled  in  conse¬ 
quence  can  at  once  bring  an  action  against  the  trade  union 
funds  just  as  he  could  bring  an  action  against  an  em¬ 
ployer  for  unlawful  dismissal. 

I  will  content  myself  with  pointing  out  what  a 
tremendous  engine  the  law  has  forged  here  against  any 
trade  union  which  does  not  confine  its  strike  activities  very 
strictly  to  the  sphere  of  its  own  industry.  Any  union 
which  thinks  that  as  in  the  old  days  it  can  come  out 
lightheartedly  and  without  thinking  of  agreements  on  a 
lightning  or  sympathetic  strike  is  going  to  find  itself 
grievously  mistaken.  The  old  order  has  been  completely 
reversed. 

Clause  3  deals  with  Picketing  and  Intimidation.  It 
was  subjected  to  very  severe  criticism  by  the  lawyers  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  in  the  Press  as  soon  as  it  saw  the 
light.  Mr.  Cyril  Asquith,  for  instance,  pointed  out  that 
if  you  extended  the  definition  of  “  intimidation  ”  to  cover 
not  only  fear  of  bodily  harm  by  the  potential  victim  but 
fear  of  moral  and  mental  damage,  and  made  it  illegal  to 
do  anything  which  could  bring  anyone  who  worked  or 
refused  to  work  into  “ridicule  and  contempt,”  it  would 
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really  be  dangerous  for  anyone  to  laugh  at  another  man 
within  the  area  of  an  industrial  dispute.  The  Attorney- 
General  did  strike  out  the  absurd  phrase  about  “  ridicule 
and  contempt,”  but  he  left  in  the  Act  the  essential  words 
which  extend  “  intimidation  ”  beyond  physical  fear. 
No  one  knows,  and  no  one  can  know,  until  the  courts  have 
got  to  work  how  far  this  puts  an  end  to  “picketing,” 
peaceful  or  otherwise.  That  it  will  curtail  existing  trade 
union  practices  considerably  is  obvious.  The  only  popular 
feature  in  the  clause  is  the  protection  of  the  home  life  of 
the  non-striker. 

All  arguments  for  or  against  a  change  in  the  system  of 
the  political  levy  have  been  exhausted  long  ago.  The 
debate  on  this  part  of  the  Bill  was  therefore  exceptionally 
dull  even  where  dullness  reigned  as  a  rule.  The  best 
judges  seem  to  think  that  it  will  make  little  practical 
difference  to  the  finance  of  the  Socialist  party.  Those 
in  favour  of  it  point  out  that  it  is  unexceptionable  in  prin¬ 
ciple — which  is  true.  Other  Conservatives  hold  that  it  is 
ungracious  for  a  majority  to  stop  a  minority  from  filling 
its  own  party  chest  in  its  own  way,  and  establishes  a 
dangerous  precedent  in  this  matter. 

The  clause  which  prevents  a  civil  servant  owing  a  dual 
allegiance  to  the  State  and  the  T.U.C.  meets  with  far 
more  general  acceptance.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  Civil  Service  is  not  in  practice  deeply  committed  to 
bodies  external  to  the  State.  There  is  therefore  no 
violent  reversal  of  precedent  involved  in  enforcing  the 
excellent  rule  that  the  Civil  Service  should  be  an  organi¬ 
sation  apart  with  its  pensions  system  complete  and  with 
a  bargaining  arrangement  of  its  own  for  adjusting  its  con¬ 
ditions  of  service.  This  is  far  the  best  plan  so  long  as 
the  State  plays  the  game  by  its  servants. 

The  sensible  case  against  the  Trade  Union  Bill  can  be 
summed  up  in  two  sentences,  (i)  It  places  in  jeopardy 
certain  rights  or  privileges  which  the  trade  unionist  has 
believed  to  be  his  (and  generally  rightly)  since  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  early  1870’s.  (ii)  It  is  so  drafted  that  it 
makes  the  trade  union  dependent  for  its  financial  safety 
on  a  law  the  interpretation  of  which  must  rest  with  the 
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courts,  and  no  man  dare  say  how  they  will  interpret  that 
law. 

This  is  a  trade  union  and  not  a  political  grievance,  and 
it  must  result  in  a  large  if  silent  transfer  of  votes  in  purely 
industrial  areas  to  the  Labour  side. 

The  Socialist  party  has,  of  course,  made  a  hopeless 
mess  of  its  own  cause  in  the  debates  in  Parliament.  After 
a  few  futile  shouts  and  demonstrations  it  practically 
retired  from  active  Parliamentary  opposition.  Instead  of 
fighting  the  Bill  line  by  line,  according  to  the  boast, 
attendance  in  committee  fell  to  next  to  nothing,  and  the 
House  was  actually  counted  out  on  one  occasion. ‘  The 
Socialist  contribution  to  debate  was,  with  a  few  brilliant 
exceptions,  like  the  great  speech  of  Mr.  Snowden  and 
the  debating  performances  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  confined 
to  a  dreary  repetition  of  statements  about  the  effects  of 
the  Bill  which  everybody — speaker  and  audience  and 
public  included — knew  to  be  false.  No  wonder  it  was 
impossible  to  raise  an  agitation  in  the  country  against  the 
Bill  under  such  circumstances.  The  weakness  of  the 
Opposition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  ,a  large  section  of  its 
members  do  not  believe  in  democratic  institutions  at  all. 
They  hate  democracy  and  government  by  debate  as  much 
as  the  extreme  Tories.  But  the  system  is  there,  and  is 
likely  to  continue.  People  of  the  Left  or  the  Right  who 
wish  to  see  it  destroyed  make,  as  a  matter  of  common- 
sense,  the  very  worst  advisers  as  to  the  best  methods  of 
winning  under  the  existing  rules  of  the  game.  In  this 
matter  there  is  nothing  much  to  choose  between  Clydeside 
and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  agitation  in  the  country  is  therefore  a  failure,  but 
the  quiet  trickle  of  votes  from  one  party  to  another  goes 
on.  Here  and  there  the  Tory  trade  unionist  votes 
Labour,  while  the  moderate  voter,  outraged  by  the  Die- 
hards,  goes  Liberal.  So  much  the  by-elections  prove. 

(i)  All  the  best  arguments  on  the  Bill  were  supplied  by  the  Liberals  led 
by  Sir  John  Simon.  The  most  useful  amendment  to  the  Bill  was  advanced 
from  the  Conservative  back-benchers  and  accepted.  It  declared  that 
individual  strikers  could  not  be  put  in  prison  as  the  result  of  an  illegal 
strike.  Of  course  the  real  weapon  of  the  executive  is  not  imprisonment 
but  the  financial  liability  of  the  trade  union  to  ordinary  civil  damages. 
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The  real  case  for  the  Bill,  though  it  is  seldom  stated 
from  Conservative  platforms,  is  not  based  on  principle — 
or  on  four  principles — at  all.  It  is  that  the  trade  union 
movement,  corrupted  by  the  political  Socialists  and 
diverted  to  other  ends,  is  growing  into  a  power  which  is 
likely  to  destroy  democracy  and  strangle  the  State  itself. 
Against  such  a  movement  any  method,  however  it  may 
reverse  precedent  and  set  back  the  clock,  is  defensible 
and  necessary.  To  refuse  to  take  such  a  step  is  an  act 
of  moral  cowardice  which  w'ould  involve  the  Tory  party 
not  only  in  a  defeat  stamped  by  the  ruin  of  the  country, 
but  in  a  defeat  directly  due  to  its  own  weakness.  In  a 
word,  if  we  must  perish,  which  is  not  certain,  let  us  go 
down  fighting  to  the  last.  The  partial  capture  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  infiltration  of  the  Co-operative  movement  by  the 
Socialists  this  last  June  will  be  used  to  reinforce  this 
argument. 

And  it  is  a  strong  contention.  But  there  are  stronger 
arguments  on  the  other  side.  How  many  among  the  long 
list  of  Tory  statesmen  would  have  been  found  in  favour 
of  it?  Strafford,  no  doubt,  and  Castlereagh  and  Eldon, 
and  possibly  Bolingbroke.  But  how  would  such  a  concep¬ 
tion  have  appealed  to  Wyndham  or  Pitt,  or  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  Randolph  Churchill  or  Chamberlain,  or  Salis¬ 
bury?  Present  ministers  are  fond  of  quoting  the  name 
of  Disraeli — fonder  than  they  are  of  absorbing  his  spirit 
or  of  imitating  his  policies.  What  would  Disraeli  have 
thought  of  such  a  violent  reversal  in  the  working-class 
legislation  of  which  he  had  been  the  most  successful  and 
the  most  practical  advocate  ?  One  can  only  guess. 

I  would  suggest  that  Tory  statesmanship  if  its  long 
history  could  be  boiled  down  into  some  quintessential 
essence  would  condemn  and  decline  the  Trade  Union  Bill 
as  it  now  stands.  Rights  long  established  either  in  law 
or  practice  ought  not  to  be  rescinded.  Even  in  the  worst 
cases  the  balance  of  advantage  is  in  favour  of  standing  by 
precedent.  And  besides,  the  people  of  England  are  not 
fools.  They  will  develop  their  institutions  in  their  own 
ways,  and  their  method  will  never  be  revolutionary. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  “STATE”  IDEA 
By  L.  F.  Easterbrook 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  if  any  one  moment  of  the 
world’s  history  be  taken  it  would  appear,  on  looking  back, 
that  all  the  preceding  history  of  our  planet  had  been 
leading  up  and  contributing  to  that  one  moment,  and  that 
each  age  is  dowered  with  the  entire  heritage  of  the  past. 
In  other  words,  human  knowledge  and  development  are 
cumulative,  and  events  follow  one  another  in  ordered  and 
logical  sequence,  the  benefits  and  evils  of  to-day  having 
been  conceived  yesterday,  while  we  are  now  busy  with  our 
legacy  for  future  generations. 

In  considering  the  development  of  the  idea  of  “the 
State,”  therefore,  we  are  able  not  only  to  trace  its  growth 
through  every  age,  but  to  foresee,  to  some  extent,  what 
shape  it  is  likely  to  take  in  the  future,  for  as  human  know¬ 
ledge  progresses  it  becomes  apparent  that  few  things  are 
fortuitous  in  a  universe  so  plainly  founded  on  order,  and 
as  this  fact  becomes  better  appreciated  the  science  of  state¬ 
craft  must  become  more  exact  and  inspired,  for  to-day  only 
exists  by  virtue  of  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  is  shaped  by 
everything  that  has  gone  before. 

For  this  reason  it  will  be  helpful  to  run  through,  very 
briefly,  the  altering  conceptions  of  the  State  from  their 
beginning.  It  has  been  admirably  described  by  Mr. 
Delisle  Burns,  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  idea  of  the  State  was 
born  in  Greece  2,400  years  ago  with  the  Athenian 
The  TToXi?  was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  nationality  as  an 
institution  that  would  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  elect 
few.  The  Athenians  regarded  themselves  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  colony  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  barbarism — every¬ 
one  not  an  Athenian  was  a  “barbarian” — and  Plato  and 
Aristotle  never  thought  for  one  moment  of  other  republics, 
or  of  any  other  collection  of  people  equally  developed. 
There  was  no  question  in  this  of  “the  nation,”  for  other 
nations,  folitically,  were  non-existent.  The  Athenians 
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were  the  chosen  few  of  the  world,  and  the  State  was  simply 
the  machinery  that  supplied  all  their  needs,  from  the 
framing  of  laws  and  national  policy,  from  religion  and 
education,  down  to  physical  training,  recreation,  and 
instruction  in  music.  The  Athenians  recognised  no  con¬ 
nection  between  the  ships  that  put  in  at  the  Peiraeus  with 
merchandise  and  the  countries  from  which  that  mer¬ 
chandise  came;  it  was  their  idea  to  be  independent  and 
self-supporting;  the  State  contained  everything.  It  was 
on  this  conception  that  Hegel  based  his  philosophy  of  the 
Absolute  State,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  writings 
of  a  man  that  were  so  involved  that  it  is  questioned 
whether  he  himself  understood  what  he  wrote,  and  Karl 
Marx  took  the  Hegelian  idea,  to  some  extent  elucidated  it, 
and  bequeathed  it  to  our  modern  Socialists.  But  if  the 
Absolute  State  was  based  on  a  fallacy  in  the  fifth  century 
B.C.,  how  much  more  inaccurate  must  it  to  be  to-day?  The 
idea  was  obsolete  before  Hegel  ever  lived. 

Rome  took  the  idea  of  the  7ro\t?  and  extended  it  in 
so  far  as  colonising  and  foreign  adventures  were  under¬ 
taken,  but  the  Roman  idea  was  always  to  be  mistress  of 
the  world.  She  still  hankered  after  State  Absolutism,  as 
is  brought  home  to  us  by  such  familiar  tags  as  debellare 
stiperbos  and  delenda  est  Carthago.  In  beating  down  the 
proud  and  wiping  out  Carthage  Rome  was  simply  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  Greek  tradition  that  could  not  conceive  of 
anyone  but  herself  being  truly  enlightened,  and  although 
she  gave  the  world  order  and  justice,  it  was  Roman  order 
and  Roman  justice,  and  these  two  institutions  could  not, 
for  her,  exist  under  any  other  form.  The  Roman  idea  of 
the  State  was  more  practical  than  the  Athenian,  but  it  was 
scarcely  less  limited,  and  other  nations  were  either  her 
subjects  or  her  enemies. 

The  first  philosopher  who  took  a  wider  view  was  the 
Man  of  Bethlehem.  He  recognised  the  political  and 
economic  functions  of  the  State  in  His  admission  of  “  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s,”  but  He  also  recognised  and 
preached  the  interdependence  and  unity  of  the  whole  of 
mankind.  Our  Lord’s  idea  of  the  State  embraced  the 
whole  world,  but  allowed  for  the  practical  organisation 
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which  is  a  necessity  for  each  collection  of  people  actuated 
by  common  needs  and  aspirations. 

This  doctrine  was  misinterpreted  by  the  mediaeval 
Church  in  its  attempt  to  enforce  its  domination  over  the 
whole  world.  It  was  still  impossible  to  get  away  from 
the  combined  Greek  and  Roman  ideas  of  being  the  one 
enlightened  institution  that  must  proclaim  itself  the  master, 
and  the  Church  as  the  dominant  State  was  still  an  objec¬ 
tive  thing  whose  ends  must  be  promoted  by  every  possible 
means,  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  its  members  as  for 
its  own  glorification.  The  State  remained  a  thing  in  itself, 
quite  distinct  from  those  individuals  who  composed  it. 

There  followed  “  Renaissance  Sovereign  States,”  so 
very  capably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Delisle  Burns. ‘  These 
were,  in  effect,  a  revolt  against  the  attempted  domination 
of  the  Church,  and  each  sought  to  make  itself  as  powerful 
as  possible,  placing  the  king  at  the  head  and  personifying 
him  in  their  objective  conception  of  the  State.  It  had 
not  yet  dawned  on  anyone  that  the  State  was  actually  the 
members  composing  it,  and  V Eiat  Pest  nioi  of  the  French 
king  remained  the  prevailing  idea.  Both  mediaeval 
ecclesiasticism  and  Renaissance  sovereignty  were  expres¬ 
sions  of  State-worship  at  its  worst,  but  a  small  advance 
had  been  made.  From  the  Renaissance  period  onwards  it 
was  perforce  recognised  that  one  State  had  not  the 
monopoly  of  power  or  culture;  there  were  rivals  to  be 
fought  for  gain  or  the  prevention  of  their  becoming  too 
powerful,  but  it  was  no  longer  believed  that  one  State 
could  contain  the  culture  of  the  whole  of  civilisation. 
Each  State  had  hopes  of  becoming  the  most  powerful,  but 
it  was  a  question  of  being  the  most  powerful  of  a  family, 
albeit  most  of  that  family  were  at  each  other’s  throats. 

All  this  time  the  functions  of  the  State  had  been 
becoming  specialised,  and  religion,  education,  and  amuse¬ 
ment  were  now  less  generally  State-supplied,  as  in  Athens, 
but  had  developed  as  functions  quite  outside  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  State.  Individuality  was  increasing  and 
demanded  wider  and  more  diverse  fields  of  expression 
than  those  recognised  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  State 
represented  the  material  ambitions  of  the  nation,  in  pre- 

(i)  "  The  Morality  of  Nations,”  C.  F.  Delisle  Burns. 
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serving  itself  from  attack,  in  gaining  wealth  and  power, 
and  in  undertaking  wars,  but  it  was  not  an  expression  of 
the  other  activities  of  its  members.  The  State  was  not  the 
nation,  although  if  the  State  were  threatened  the  nation 
might  be  said  to  become  the  State. 

As  new  political  institutions  grew  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  the  State  was  further  exalted  in  distinction  from 
religious  and  economic  considerations,  becoming  less  a 
federation  of  men  of  the  same  nationality  and  aspirations 
and  more  an  instrument  applied  by  them  for  realising 
international  ambitions.  “  Diplomacy  ”  became  an  estab¬ 
lished  institution,  and  ambassadors  were  raised  from  being 
little  better  than  international  spies  to  becoming  necessary, 
peaceful  figures  in  relations  with  foreign  countries.  The 
idea  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  contact  with  other 
States  possessing  equal  rights  and  worthy  to  be  considered 
was  growing,  and  other  nations  were  no  longer  regarded  as 
“  barbarians  ”  or  potential  subjects.  The  alliances  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  the  natural  and  obvious  outcome 
of  these  altered  circumstances,  and  formed  the  next  step 
forward  in  the  development  of  the  “State”  idea. 

The  alliances  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  the  tacit 
admission  of  inter-State  rivalry,  but  they  at  least  marked 
an  advance,  for  they  were  founded  on  the  recognition  of 
common  aims  amongst  States  and  their  interdependence, 
although  the  alliances  usually  owed  their  origin  to  jealousy 
or  opportunism.  As  a  result  the  friendly  State  of  one  day 
was  hostile  the  next,  and  we  find  Italy  allying  herself 
with  her  hereditary  enemy,  Austria,  in  a  fit  of  pique  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  two  provinces  to  France,  and  then 
fighting  with  the  Entente  against  the  two  other  members 
of  her  own  league. 

International  alliances  in  Europe  were  in  a  continual 
state  of  flux,  and  each  war  marked  a  rearrangement  of 
groups.  It  was  all  very  foolish,  doubtless,  and  an  immense 
amount  of  blood  and  treasure  was  wasted  for  the  negative 
result  of  preventing  domination  by  one  State,  but  it  did 
show  a  growing  idea  of  the  right  of  self-determination 
amongst  States,  of  their  equal  rights  of  existence,  and  of 
co-operation  for  some  ideal.  No  one  State  any  longer 
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pretended  to  have  the  monopoly  of  power  or  culture,  and 
a  modus  vivendi  for  all  great  states  to  co-exist  had  to  be 
hammered  out  of  these  altered  circumstances.  It  was  a 
situation  of  which  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  their  isolated 
community,  had  never  dreamt. 

State-worship  continued,  and  was  to  be  found  in  its 
most  obsolete  and  degraded  form  in  Germany  before  the 
War,  and  the  cause  of  all  this  sprang  from  Germany’s 
slavery  to  intellectual  shibboleths  of  State  philosophy  which 
she  had  fostered  and  made  her  own.  Had  she  been  a 
little  more  imaginative,  a  little  more  practical,  searched  a 
little  more  diligently  for  the  spirit  of  international  rela¬ 
tions  instead  of  putting*  all  her  faith  in  the  dry  husks  of 
an  effete  intellectualism,  she  must  have  realised  that  she 
was  following  a  creed  that  was  out  of  date  almost  as  soon 
as  Plato  conceived  it.  But  her  political  concepts  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  industrial  development  she  was 
carrying  out  so  successfully.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
by  “  peaceful  penetration  ”  (the  exact  opposite  of  State 
dominance)  she  was  capturing  the  trade  of  the  world 
through  her  citizens  who  had  emigrated,  while  her  colonies, 
which  she  might  be  said  to  “  possess,”  were  comparatively 
neglected  and  of  little  value  to  her. 

During  the  past  seventy  years,  however,  three  factors, 
in  themselves  quite  outside  politics,  have  appeared  which 
are  now  forcing  us  to  revise  all  our  ideas  of  international 
relationships,  and,  with  the  War,  have  been  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  biggest  step  forward  in  our  conception  of  the 
State  in  the  whole  of  history.  These  factors  are,  as  Mr. 
Delisle  Burns  has  pointed  out: — (i)  Increased  facilities 
for  trav’^el.  (2)  Extended  activity  of  capital.  (3)  Deve¬ 
lopment  of  science. 

It  is  now  possible  to  travel  swiftly  and  safely  and  at 
comparatively  low  cost.  We  travel  many  times  more 
quickly  by  air  and  land  and  sea  than  we  did  before  the 
advent  of  steam  and  petrol,  and  less  is  thought  to-day  of 
a  trip  to  America  than  of  a  trip  to  Berlin  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  result  has  been  a  mingling  of  peoples  of  all 
nations  that  has  done  much  to  dispose  of  the  popular  idea 
of  “  foreigners,”  and  the  interchange  of  visits  has  done 
more  than  anything  to  promote  closer  understanding 
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between  different  peoples.  We  see  in  how  many  ways 
they  are  similar  to  ourselves — the  same  hopes  and  fears, 
the  same  individual  aspirations — and  we  also  recognise 
where  they  differ  in  outlook,  and  by  understanding  this 
better  we  are  less  inclined  to  be  instinctively  hostile  to 
such  divergent  points  of  view.  Friendship  and  under¬ 
standing  are  undermining  the  old  sense  of  rivalry,  and  to 
believe  that  one  State  holds  the  only  key  to  a  culture  that 
must  be  enforced  on  every  other  is  to-day  called  “  megalo¬ 
mania.”  The  attitude  of  one  State  to  another  is  not 
determined  nearly  so  much  by  their  respective  rulers  and 
ministers  as  by  the  attitude  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  If 
we  had  a  minister,  for  example,  so  foolish  as  to  try  to 
implant  a  hatred  of  France  or  Austria  in  our  hearts,  he 
would  certainly  fail.  Just  as  in  the  past  the  wisest  counsel¬ 
lors  were  unable  to  prevent  two  rival  States  from  flying 
at  each  other’s  throats  if  they  were  set  upon  it,  so  there 
is  hope  in  the  future  that  unprincipled  men  will  find  all 
their  efforts  vain  if  they  endeavour,  for  selfish  reasons,  to 
incite  to  war  two  States  whose  individual  members  feel  a 
common  bond  of  understanding.  The  unanimity  with 
which  the  whole  of  the  British  people  two  years  ago  in¬ 
sisted  upon  the  inclusion  of  Germany  in  the  League  of 
Nations  astonished  the  Press  and  the  politicians  alike,  and 
outran  the  somewhat  tortuous  mental  process  of  the 
latter  by  its  clear  recognition  of  the  real  object 
in  view.  By  the  intercommunication  and  mingling 
together  of  the  individual  members  of  States  the 
idea  of  war  must  eventually  become  absurd,  since 
all  will  realise  that  they  have  too  much  in  common 
to  be  enemies.  This  was  apparent  in  the  last  war.  So 
long  as  the  German  Army  was  thought  of  in  the  abstract 
term  of  “  the  enemy,”  British  soldiers  fought  and  killed 
them  with  satisfaction,  and  hailed  with  joy  the  thought 
of  the  destruction  our  artillery  was  wreaking  upon  them. 
This  they  did  partly  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
partly  from  sense  of  duty,  and  partly  because  they  realised 
that  only  by  such  means  could  the  war  be  won  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  peace  attained.  But  directly  “  the  enemy  ” 
materialised  as  frightened  and  mud-bespattered  prisoners, 
shorn  of  all  power  of  inspiring  fear,  cold,  hungry  and 
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wounded,  it  was  usually  at  once  our  instinct  to  feel 
sympathy  for  them,  to  give  them  food  or  cigarettes,  and 
to  regard  them  once  more  as  ordinary  human  beings  who 
were  the  victims  of  circumstance.  Such  an  attitude  was 
purely  the  result  of  realising  things  shared  in  common, 
i.e.,  fear,  hunger  and  discomfort.  Because  the  British 
soldier  knew  that  their  nerves  and  bodies  were  exactly 
the  same  as  his  own,  he  was  able,  unconsciously,  to  put 
himself  in  their  place,  whereas  the  abstract  term  of  “  the 
enemy  ”  fails  to  bring  home  this  realisation  to  the  ordinary 
man. 

If,  then,  the  peoples  of  States  knew  each  other  personally 
and  intimately  before  a  war  began,  and  if  they  were  so 
accustomed  to  such  an  idea  of  acquaintance  that  the  thought 
always  remained  uppermost,  it  is  surely  fair  to  assume 
that  a  war  could  never  begin  at  all,  because  the  people 
could  not  be  induced  to  take  part  in  it. 

The  contribution  of  increased  facilities  for  travel, 
therefore,  to  the  development  of  the  State  idea  will  be 
readily  appreciated. 

The  second  factor  that  has  brought  such  a  change  to 
international  relations  is  the  extended  activity  of  capital. 
Practically  speaking,  the  whole  world  is  now  knitted 
together  by  money  invested  by  each  State  in  every  other 
State.  An  earthquake  in  Japan  is  felt  by  business  houses 
in  every  continent.  A  war  in  Mexico  affects  investors  of 
every  nationality,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  great 
catastrophe  to  occur  to  one  State  without  every  other  big 
State  suffering  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  We  depend 
upon  other  nations  to  buy  our  goods  and  sell  us  our  food, 
while  other  nations  depend  upon  us  for  various  needs  of 
their  daily  lives.  Capital  knows  no  boundaries,  and  for 
capital  the  whole  world  is  one  State,  although  some  parts 
of  it  are  safer  or  more  remunerative  than  others.  We  find 
armament  firms  in  one  State  supplying  a  rival  State  with 
munitions,  or  business  houses  in  England,  for  example, 
whose  activities  lay  mostly  in  Germany,  regarding  the  War 
chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  moratorium,  and  were  waiting,  with 
impatience,  for  the  foolishness  of  war  to  finish  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  get  on  with  their  work  again. 
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We  see  now  that  Germany  as  a  competitor  and  customer 
was  more  valuable  to  us  than  as  neither,  and  each  great 
State  eventually  depends  for  its  economic  existence  upon 
the  prosperity  of  other  States.  This  at  least  we  have 
learnt  from  the  pistol  shot  at  Serajevo  that  is  still  rever¬ 
berating  in  the  world  dislocation  of  trade,  in  the  depressed 
exchanges  and  the  proofs  on  every  side  that  war  brings 
victory  to  no  one  but  impoverishment  to  all.  Unless  we 
have  friendly  relations  and  trade  amongst  the  Powers,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  hard,  comfortless  life 
of  our  agricultural  forefathers,  with  conditions  fifty  times 
more  difficult  than  they  were  for  them  by  reason  of  the 
increased  population. 

If  increased  travel  facilities  have  brought  about  a 
I  broader  individual  view  of  the  State  idea,  capital  has  done 

j  just  as  much  to  emphasise  the  interdependence  and 

[  common  interests  of  States  as  a  whole.  Capital  shows 

!  that  war  amongst  States  not  only  impoverishes  the  victor 

by  the  cost  of  winning  victory  and  the  suspension  of  trade, 
but  also  by  the  lost  buying  power  of  the  vanquished 
customer. 

Lastly,  the  growth  of  science  has  resulted  in  a  brother¬ 
hood  of  scientists  throughout  the  world  that  binds  them 
too  closely  for  difference  of  nationality  to  divide.  In 
their  work  they  may  be  said  to  be  outside  the  limitations 
of  the  State  entirely,  and  as  long  ago*  as  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  we  find  Russian  and  Japanese  scientists 
meeting  in  amicable  conference  when  that  war  was  at  its 
height. 

What  effect,  then,  are  these  three  great  developments 
of  the  past  century  likely  to  have  upon  the  State  idea  as 
we  find  it  in  the  form  in  which  we  last  considered  it — the 
phase  of  Alliances? 

The  answer  seems  plain  and  indisputable.  We  have 
turned  and  twisted  in  every  way  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  trying  first  one  loophole  and  then  another.  Always 
we  have  been  baffled  and  thrown  back,  staggering  from  one 
disastrous  war  to  another.  Little  by  little,  with  progress 
almost  immeasurably  slow,  we  have  been  buffeted  upon 
the  right  path,  and  we  can  now  see  ourselves,  foolishly 
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blind,  groaning  together  with  the  whole  of  creation  in  the 
vast,  upward  movement  of  spiritual  evolution.  Our 
material  progress  has  outrun  our  spiritual  growth,  but  this 
is  not  to  be  deplored  as  bitterly  as  some  of  our  Jeremiahs 
have  deplored  it,  for  with  the  sure  inevitability  of  the 
Divine  scheme,  that  holds  the  stars  in  their  places  and 
weaves  to-morrow  from  the  web  of  yesterday,  our  very 
material  advancement  is  forcing  the  next  step  upon  us— 
a  spiritual  step  that  demands  that  we  recognise  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man  through  the  medium  of  man’s  material  neces¬ 
sities.  Science  has  already  arrived  there,  even  much- 
abused  capital  has,  however  unwittingly,  pointed  up  the 
same  path.  Our  perceptions  that  have  been  widened  by 
increased  facilities  for  every  kind  of  education,  exchange 
of  thought  and  personal  contact  with  a  greater  number  of 
our  fellow  beings  all  lead  us  to  the  same  logical  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  State  in  its  steady  growth  from  the  isolated 
circumstances  of  Athens  to  the  complex  relations  of  the 
nineteenth  century  must  now  go  one  step  further  and 
recognise  the  necessity  for  co-operation  with  other  States. 
Herein  lies  the  great  significance  of  events  at  Locarno  and 
Geneva.  This  or  that  State  is  no  longer  the  potential 
enemy,  but  war  itself.  The  nations  cannot  escape  their 
destiny,  although  they  can  delay  or  hasten  its  fulfilment. 
,We  have  worked  up  from  the  family  to  the  clan,  the  clan 
to  the  race,  the  race  to  the  nation,  and  the  nation  to  the 
Empire.  There  is  only  one  obvious  and  logical  result,  and 
that  is  such  an  organisation  as  the  League  of  Nations. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  nationality  is  to  be  laid  aside,  that 
patriotism  is  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  or  that  a  wishy- 
washy  internationalism  is  to  supersede  the  wholesome 
stimulant  of  pride  in  one’s  country  and  its  achievements. 
Rather  the  opposite — that  the  task  of  each  State  is  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  doing  the  particular  work  for  which  its  genius 
and  temperament  are  best  suited,  and  to  take  pride  in 
contributing  as  much  as  possible  to  the  family  of  which  it 
is  a  member. 

Britain  was  once  a  collection  of  savage  tribes. 
Gradually  they  realised  the  necessity  of  co-operation,  and 
they  combined  with  the  Witenagemote,  or  Council  of  Wise 
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Men,  to  direct  their  policy.  From  this  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  was  evolved,  the  greatest  force  in  the  world  on  the 
side  of  civilisation  and  tolerance. 

The  League  is  only  an  extension  of  the  same  idea.  It 
is  not  the  sentimental  plaything  of  a  few  grandmotherly 
altruists;  it  is  the  inevitable  and  practical  outcome  of  State 
development  and  modern  conditions.  Nor  is  its  function, 
as  many  still  imagine,  that  of  a  world  police  force,  for  this, 
after  all,  would  only  mean  the  combating  of  one  evil  with 
a  stronger.  The  League  is  the  Witenagemote  on  a  world 
scale,  and  its  aim  is  to  develop  as  the  Saxon  Parliament 
developed  into  the  British  Commonwealth.  Just  as  it 
would  now  seem  to  us  absurd  to  think  of  the  East  of 
England  fighting  the  West,  so  one  day  it  will  seem  equally 
ridiculous  for  one  State  to  fight  another. 

In  some  respects,  therefore,  the  functions  of  the  State  in 
its  most  recent  development  are  reverting  to  something 
like  the  original  in  Athens,  namely,  the  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  care  of  those  who  constitute  it  rather  than  an  objec¬ 
tive  institution  that  must  be  exalted  by  force  of  arms.  But 
whereas  Plato’s  State  might  be  likened  to  a  mediaeval  baron 
who  reserved  to  himself  all  initiative  and  demanded  unques¬ 
tioning  service,  the  modern  State  has  become  more  plastic 
and  democratic  in  its  organisation,  based  on  the  recognition 
that  it  is  subjective,  or  made  up  of  and  for  the  individuals 
whom  it  serves.  The  State  and  the  Nation  are  one.  It  is 
not  its  business  to  fight  for  importance  or  power  with  other 
similar  bodies :  its  business  is  simply  the  welfare  of  its 
members.  And  there  is  this  great  difference — the  State 
to-day  is  accepted  as  being  only  one  of  many,  all  with  equal 
rights,  each  with  its  own  problems,  each  with  a  duty  to 
supply  something  to  the  common  policy  of  solving  some  of 
the  general  problems  of  civilised  life. 

This  is  the  dream  that  the  nations  have  it  in  their  power 
to  bring,  if  they  can  but  believe  the  amply  demonstrated 
lesson  that  war  to-day  can  bring  gain  or  victory  to  no  one  : 
a  world  organised  for  peace  instead  of  for  war,  organised 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  industry  and  enterprise  without  having 
to  pay  the  huge  insurance  against  international  burglary 
represented  by  armaments,  without  walking  for  ever  in  the 
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shadow  of  fear  and  violence.  No  one  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  that  international  jealousies  and  rivalries  and 
all  the  age-old  problems  that  have  brought  war  in  the  past 
can  be  abolished  by  a  few  signatures  on  a  piece  of  parch¬ 
ment;  it  cannot  be  so,  and  for  centuries,  perhaps,  they  will 
remain  in  some  form.  But  it  is  credible  that  there  is  dawn¬ 
ing  a  real  understanding  of  the  fact  that  war  is  neither  the 
solution  of  them  nor  the  means  of  gaining  any  desirable 
end,  and  the  most  inspiring  cause  for  daring  to  believe  in 
such  a  hope  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  only  the  kings  and 
princes  and  leaders  of  the  people  who  have  seen  the  vision 
and  dreamed  the  dream,  but  the  people  themselves,  whose 
eyes  have  been  opened  by  suffering.  Sometimes  they  are 
seeing  more  clearly  than  their  rulers. 

We  cannot  go  on  in  the  old  way :  we  must  believe  that 
such  a  dream  can  be  made  reality,  or  go  back  to  chaos,  as  is 
obvious  if  one  tries  to  imagine  the  effect  of  a  series  of  wars 
even  no  worse  than  the  last.  Of  that  it  is  useless  to  think; 
but  in  the  other  case  one  sees  the  State  developing  as  an 
expression  of  its  members,  of  their  ideals,  their  work,  their 
character  and  their  social  life  :  not  a  Frankenstein  that  must 
be  served,  but  an  oracle  into  which  all  that  is  best  in  the 
nation  has  been  poured  to  make  it  wise  and  eloquent,  with 
freedom  as  its  watchword  and  service  for  a  shield.  If  it  is 
in  such  a  way  the  State  is  to  develop,  it  is  evident  that  there 
must  be  a  central  body  to  which  States  can  contribute  their 
offerings  to  the  solution  of  world  problems,  where  matters 
that  affect  more  than  one  State  can  be  discussed  and  where 
a  general  policy  can  be  created.  The  League  of  Nations 
is  as  good  a  name  for  such  an  institution  as  any.  But  our 
feet  are  still  entangled  a  little  with  the  mud  of  the  dark 
ages  from  which  we  are  clambering,  and  it  is  easy  to  speak 
and  think  of  the  League  in  the  old  terms.  Thus  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  League  “  preventing  ”  war,  on  “  loyalty  to  the 
League,*’  and  people  are  found  taking  sides  with  or  against 
it,  as  one  might  back  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  all  arises 
from  thinking  in  terms  of  war  instead  of  terms  of  peace, 
and  from  that  objective  attitude  that,  as  this  article  has 
endeavoured  to  show,  has  led  into  such  sinister  by-ways  the 
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supporters  of  an  absolute  State  that  must  be  exalted  by 
violent  partisanship. 

The  League  could  no  more  “  prevent  ”  war,  if  the  nations 
were  bent  upon  it,  than  a  policeman  in  Piccadilly  could 
have  prevented  1914  by  holding  up  his  hand.  It  can  help 
in  removing  the  causes  of  war  by  offering  itself  as  a  forum 
for  discussing  world  politics  and  exchanging  points  of  view, 
and  also  by  the  fact  of  its  existence  as  a  sort  of  international 
referee.  Here  it  has  already  rendered  invaluable  service. 
But  war  can  only  be  actually  prevented  by  the  will  of  the 
nations  themselves,  and  to  think  of  the  League  as  a  super¬ 
police  force  is  to  think  in  the  old  terms  and  visualise  a  con¬ 
flict  of  Leaguers  and  anti-Leaguers  that  would  beat  1914  to 
a  frazzle.  The  League  is  an  instrument  of  peace,  like  any 
other  democratically  constituted  assembly,  and  the  real  aim 
of  its  existence  is  to  lubricate  the  machinery  of  friendliness 
between  States  that  unsocial  things  may  be  gradually 
abolished  and  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  be 
furthered.  Thus  we  find  the  League  assisting  in  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  traffic  in  drugs,  women  and  children,  or  of  tariffs 
and  port  dues  (which  are  unsocial,  however  necessary  in 
separate  cases).  On  the  positive  side  it  assists  in  settling 
such  things  as  boundary  disputes,  mandates,  calendars  and 
I  international  working  hours  and  conditions,  in  disseminat- 
I  ing  knowledge  of  medicine,  science,  education  and  econo- 
I  mics ;  so  many  things  can  only  be  done  if  every  nation  does 

i  them,  and  so  much  is  lost  by  knowledge  being  kept  secret  or 

untabulated.  These  are  all  arts  of  peace,  and  represent  the 
common  contribution  of  many  States ;  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  everything  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  States 
composing  the  League,  and  that  just  as  a  State  in  the  old 
days  could  not  force  anything  permanently  upon  its 
unwilling  members,  so  the  League  must  be  a  subjective 
expression  of  its  adherents  and  not  the  arbiter  of  their 
destinies.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  one  might  call  the  League 
a  super-State,  and  the  hint  of  aggression  that  such  a  term 
immediately  suggests  illustrates  very  well  how  wrongly  the 
proper  development  of  the  State  idea  has  hitherto  been  con- 
i  ceivecl.  The  League  is  neither  a  creator  nor  a  governor  in 
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its  essence,  but  the  inevitable  expression  of  State  develop¬ 
ment  to-day  on  the  line  of  progress,  so  that  those  who  say 
“  the  League  has  failed  ”  mean  that  the  civilised  States  have 
failed.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  failure  and 
mistakes. 

So  now  we  can  look  backward  and  see  how  closely  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  “  the  State  ”  has  been  associated 
with  the  progress  of  civilisation ;  in  what  folly  and  in  what 
darkness  man  has  fought  for  his  mistaken  ideals  and  his  dis¬ 
torted  dreams,  and  how  patiently  the  Powers  of  Heaven 
have  borne  with  his  blindness,  asking  no  more  than  his 
stage  of  development  could  give.  We  can  see  how,  in 
spite  of  everything,  his  path  has  been  mainly  forward,  and 
that  he  has,  however  slowly,  been  solving  the  elementary 
problems  given  him  of  organising  existence  upon  this  planet 
in  something  approaching  decency.  One  can  see  that  the 
finish  of  the  War  has  marked  the  setting  of  a  final  examina¬ 
tion  paper  for  that  phase,  with  the  answers  simple  enough, 
surely.  To  organise  for  peace  instead  of  for  war;  for  living 
instead  of  for  killing.  How  shall  we  answer  it?  Again 
we  are  not  being  asked  for  anything  beyond  our  powers. 
We  can  plead  neither  innocence  nor  ignorance— we  all 
know  the  answer,  really,  and  so,  if  we  failed  to  give  it,  the 
punishment  would  be  a  terrible  one.  Like  all  divine 
punishment,  we  should  have  created  it  for  ourselves  out  of 
wilful  folly  and  the  prostitution  of  the  gifts  of  science  and 
organisation  in  a  last  catastrophic  holocaust  of  slaughter 
and  burning.  Is  it  possible  that  this  test  upon  which  we 
are  entering  is  the  Last  Judgment  of  the  present  age,  with 
a  new  and  better  age  in  sight  if  we  pass  it  successfully,  and 
chaos  and  disaster  of  our  own  making  should  we  show  that 
we  had  learnt  nothing?  We  know  now  that  we  are  the 
State,  and  we  are  the  League  of  States  :  it  is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  choose  suicide  in  preference  to  organising 
peacefully  to  enjoy  the  manifold  goodness  of  God. 


SIR  HERBERT  SAMUEL  AND  THE 
LIBERAL  PARTY 

By  James  Corbett 

Sir  Herbert  Samuel  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the 
new  age.  But  it  is  a  new  age  of  efficiency,  organisation, 
and  control  so  far  as  the  British  Liberal  Party  is  concerned, 
and  I  hardly  imagine  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  have 
secured  a  better  organiser  for  his  purpose  than  the  able 
ex-politician  who  was  Postmaster-General  in  1910. 
Prior  to  that  period  he  was  Under-Secretary  to  the  Home 
Department,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
but  those  who  know  him  best  will  confess  he  is  the  dark 
horse  of  the  Liberal  organisation. 

There  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  Liberal 
organiser  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  latter  is  in¬ 
clined  to  rely  more  on  rhetoric,  inspiration  and  the 
imaginative  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  there  is  an 
air  of  cold  realism  about  Sir  Herbert  which  marks 
him  out  as  a  formidable  factor  in  the  atmosphere  of  modern 
politics.  His  speeches  are  trenchant  with  analogy  and 
pungent  wit.  Like  Viscount  Grey,  he  can  expound  in  a 
single  sentence  the  clarity  of  an  idea,  and  in  a 
few  forceful  words  can  present  a  vivid  comparison 
between  the  ideals  of  Labourists  and  those  of  his  own 
party.  Yet  he  prefers  hard  practicality  and  fact  to  vague 
surmises  about  the  future,  and  he  impresses  his  audience 
more  with  the  honesty  of  his  convictions  than  with  any 
brilliant  jibes  about  the  contending  forces  at  Westminster. 
Just  as  Mr.  Baldwin  displayed  remarkable  ingenuity  and 
tact  when  he  selected  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  so  Mr.  Lloyd  George  manifested  all  the 
arts  of  wizardry  in  resurrecting  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  from 
the  shades  of  political  neglect.  Indeed,  the  selection  for 
this  post  has  been  so  brilliant  that  I  am  wondering  if  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  not  a  deeper  purpose  behind  it  all  than 
most  political  writers  can  discern.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  is 
still  comparatively  a  young  man.  He  has  already  achieved 
wonderful  pre-eminence  in  every  position  of  State  respon- 
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sibility  with  which  he  has  been  entrusted,  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  about  his  future  appear  at  the  present  moment 
unlimited.  May  one  not  be  forgiven  for  speculating 
whether  history  is  not  destined  to  repeat  itself  with  regard 
to  the  mantle  of  Elijah? 

But  apart  from  vague  speculation  about  the  personal 
future  of  this  distinguished  ex-Governor  of  Palestine,  we 
know  for  a  certainty  that  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  has  no 
delusions  about  the  stupendous  dimensions  of  his  present 
task.  It  is  not  necessary  for  Conservatives  to  remind  him 
that  a  few  swallow's  do  not  make  a  summer.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Liberal  headquarters  are  depending  upon  some¬ 
thing  more  substantial  than  a  momentary  tendency  of  by- 
elections  to  return  Liberal  members.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  determination  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  win  a  formidable  number  of  seats  at  the  next 
General  Election  can  vouch  for  the  whole-hearted  prepara¬ 
tions  being  made  to  defeat  Conservatives  and  Labourists  at 
the  next  challenge  to  the  electorate.  Indeed,  whatever  dis¬ 
unity  may  have  pre-existed  in  the  Liberal  camp,  I  go  so  far 
as  to  state  that  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  has  transformed  himself 
into  the  pivot  of  harmony  and  conciliation  between  both 
groups  of  Liberals,  and,  apart  from  the  stupendous  surprise 
that  may  be  in  store  for  all  parties  when  the  next  big  crisis 
comes  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wdll  have 
planned  and  laid  the  foundations  of  amity  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  at  Liberal  headquarters.  Sir  Herbert  is  an  organiser 
and  man  of  resource  to  the  finger-tips,  I  have  heard  it 
stated  frequently  that  he  possesses  the  most  consummate 
tact  and  ability  for  any  political  or  national  post,  and  that 
rumour  is  confirmed  by  the  significant  tendency  of  Viscount 
Grey,  Mr.  Runciman  and  others  not  to  take  any  deliberate 
step  of  opposition  to  the  plans  that  are  being  executed  at 
Liberal  headquarters.  He  has  made  it  clear  from  the 
outset  that  he  is  not  concerned  with  any  particular  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  Liberal  group.  Indeed,  every  speech  he 
makes  on  a  public  platform  lends  support  and  weight  to 
the  conviction  that  he  is  out  purely  and  simply  for  the 
revival  of  Liberalism  in  the  nation,  and  merely  to  postu¬ 
late  that  he  is  the  deliberate  emissary  of  “  the  little  man 
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from  Wales”  is  to  make  an  assertion  far  removed  from 
all  truth  and  reality.  In  a  word,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the  great  Liberal  machine 
at  Abingdon  Street,  and  I  doubt  if  in  all  Liberal  history 
there  has  been  a  man  more  psychologically  and  tempera¬ 
mentally  fitted  for  the  post. 

We  are  really  a  slow-thinking  nation.  Few  indi¬ 
viduals  ever  imagined  what  would  happen  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  a  General  Strike  until  it  actually  occurred, 
and  just  as  we  muddled  through  that  retrogressive 
episode  in  constitutional  history,  just  as  we  waited 
seven  months  until  the  commonsense  of  British  miners 
reasserted  itself  in  the  coal  deadlock,  so  will  we 
patiently  hold  our  breath  until  all  the  votes  have  been 
counted  at  the  next  General  Election.  After  that  date 
it  will  be  permissible  to  gauge  how  many  miles  the  British 
electorate  has  travelled  in  a  certain  direction,  and  even  the 
supernormal  activities  of  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  and  his  com¬ 
peers  will  not  deflect  by  one  vote  the  psychological  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  British  nation.  But  it  is  moving  in  a  different 
environment  from  that  of  the  last  decade.  It  has  discerned 
with  the  cynical  eyes  of  a  philosopher  all  the  manifold  acti¬ 
vities  of  the  Conservative  Party  to  capture  it  and  hold  it  in 
durance  vile  for  a  certain  period.  There  is  an  in¬ 
evitability  about  the  onward  march  of  the  British  electorate 
that  is  fatalistic  and  predetermined.  It  must  reach  a 
certain  destination  before  the  termination  of  another 
eighteen  months.  If  it  suddenly  deserts  the  high-road  of 
time  and  takes  a  deliberate  short-cut  across  the  fields  then 
neither  MacDonald,  Lloyd  George  nor  Baldwin  can  do 
other  than  give  obeisance  to  its  imperial  will  and  desire. 

Now  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  is  skilfully  manoeuvring  to 
guide  the  political  progress  of  this  electorate.  As  chairman 
of  the  Liberal  Organisation  Committee  he  stated  at 
Manchester  that  if  an  answer  was  to  be  given  to  Con¬ 
servatism  it  would  not  be  found  in  Socialism.  He  informed 
his  audience  that  it  was  not  a  mere  Conservatism  that 
would  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  electorate  at  the  next 
General  Election.  Nor,  according  to  his  political  faith,  was 
it  to  be  found  in  individualism.  He  maintained  that  such 
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a  doctrine  represented  only  a  half-truth.  In  the  conditions 
of  an  earlier  generation  perhaps  it  was  necessary  to  empha¬ 
sise  that  half,  but,  now  he  believed  that  the  other  half 
required  emphasis.  He  found  both  solvents  embodied  in 
Liberalism.  He  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  critical  Liberal¬ 
ism  and  a  constructive  Liberalism.  One,  he  stated,  seeks  to 
overthrow  privilege,  to  clear  the  field  for  individual 
activities,  to  sweep  away  ill-considered  laws  which  clog 
initiative  and  hamper  industry  and  commerce;  the  other 
seeks  to  bring  the  force  of  the  whole  nation  to  help  on  its 
more  backward  members,  to  better  the  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment,  to  improve  the  environment  of  the  people,  to 
open  opportunities  for  education  and  culture,  and  to  raise 
to  the  highest  point  possible  the  whole  standard  of  the 
life  of  all.  If  there  are  any  hesitant  electors  standing  on 
the  brink  of  indecision.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  points  to  the 
work  of  the  Liberal  Parliaments  from  1906  to  1914,  the 
vast  system  of  social  insurance,  the  old  age  pensions,  com¬ 
pensation  for  accidents,  trade  boards,  the  Miners’  Eight 
Hours  Act,  the  Early  Closing  Act,  Town  Planning  Act, 
the  Small  Holdings  Act,  and  other  Acts  of  Liberal  reform; 
and  he  asserts  that  the  work  still  before  the  Liberal  Party  is 
but  a  continuation  of  the  work  already  done.  We  know 
he  is  perfectly  right,  for  along  these  progressive  lines 
Liberals  have  to  devote  themselves  to  the  urgent  question 
of  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed.  For 
example,  the  Liberal  Industrial  Inquiry,  which  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  is  directed  to  the  question  of  promoting  a  more 
just  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry  between  the 
classes  concerned,  and  how  to  secure  for  the  workpeople 
a  fuller  voice  in  the  conditions  of  employment.  And  Sir 
Herbert  rightly  maintains  that  the  new  spirit  needed  in 
industry  is  that  which  no  longer  regards  the  workman  as  the 
servant  of  the  employer,  but  regards  both  workman  and 
employer  in  their  different  capacities  as  the  servants  of  the 
community.  Towards  all  these  points  of  human  progress 
the  British  electorate  will  nod  assent,  and  certainly  another 
piece  of  constructive  work  is  to  carry  into  effect  the 
recommendations  of  the  Coal  Commission  for  the  reorgan¬ 
isation  of  that  industry.  Unless  that  reform  is  accom- 
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plished  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  other  great 
disputes  in  the  coal  trade  will  only  be  a  question  of  time 
and  opportunity.  The  electorate  knows  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  self-respecting  Liberal  to  use  efforts  to  bring  to 
a  more  reasonable  level  the  cost  of  living,  and  it  sees 
clearly  that  a  vigorous  public  economy,  enforced  with  a  £ 

firmer  hand  than  has  been  recently  manifested  at  the 
Exchequer,  should  enable  tax  reductions  on  a  considerable  •  t 

scale  to  be  effected.  Sir  Herbert,  who  is  evidently  a  con¬ 
firmed  optimist,  further  maintains  that  it  is  one  of  the 
main  duties  of  the  State  to  avoid  raising  prices  by  its  own  j 

action,  and  in  this  respect  he  seems  to  include  those  Pro¬ 
tectionist  measures  thinly  disguised  under  the  name  of  the  >' 

safeguarding  of  industries.  He  is  also  delighted  with  the 
active  movement  proceeding  in  agricultural  districts  to 
press  on  the  Liberal  policy  of  rural  land  reform,  and  he 
reminds  us  that  the  urban  land  policy  is  of  equal  import¬ 
ance.  And  when  someone  mentions  in  a  dramatic  whisper 
that  five  hundred  Liberal  candidates  may  enable  a  minority 
Socialist  Government  to  be  returned.  Sir  Herbert  shrugs 
his  shoulders  and  invites  Parliament  to  reform  the  system 
of  voting  so  as  to  end  this  minority  representation. 

But  while  I  am  inclined  to  sympathise  with  the  tre-  ' 

mendous  enthusiasm  evinced  by  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  I 
am  beginning  to  imagine  that  the  poor  electorate  is 
becoming  surfeited  with  the  aims  and  designs  of  separate 
political  groups.  Are  we  really  beginning  to  envisage  the 
formation  of  a  National  Party  If  so,  it  seems  to  me 
insignificant  whether  Liberals,  Tories,  or  Labour  Progres- 
sivists  are  responsible  for  such  a  political  evolution. 

Naturally  we  are  concerned  with  the  relativity  of  votes  in 
regard  to  Liberals  and  Labourists  at  Westminster,  and 
one  wonders  if  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  has  forgotten  that  the 
Liberal  Party  is  also  in  a  state  of  acute  transition?  Why, 
even  the  Conservatives  do  not  always  remain  in  a 
groove  of  static  immovability.  Would  Lady  Astor 
not  confirm  that  there  was  a  strong  Progressive  element 
even  amongst  the  Tories,  and  would  she  not  be  supported 
in  her  affirmation  by  many  junior  Conservatives  in  the 
Party?  No  Liberal  has  ever  proclaimed  himself  a 
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reactionary,  therefore  a  progressive  policy  of  any 
kind  must  appeal  to  every  section  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  And  even  the  most  humble  layman  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Parliamentary  Labour  Party  and  the  Moscow  extremists. 
Formerly  it  was  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  Left  Wing  as  the 
Clydeside  Group,  but  the  advent  of  Soviet  influence  has 
claimed  certain  Labour  extremists  as  direct  sympathisers 
with  the  Moscow  policy  of  international  revolt.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  am  waiting  every  day  for  the  Labour  Party  to 
split  from  top  to  bottom  unless  the  Communist  influence 
is  definitely  excluded.  Communism  still  stands  for  world- 
revolution,  and  the  British  electorate  is  watching  it  closely. 
Mr.  MacDonald  must  therefore  soon  decide  as  leader  of 
his  party  whether  he  is  organising  for  world-catastrophe, 
or  whether  he  is  prepared  to  stand  four-square  against  all 
the  wild-eyed  theorists  and  visionaries  who  beckon  to  him 
so  frantically  at  present.  I  am  even  surmising  whether  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  is  not  working  behind  the  scenes  for  some 
rapfrochement  with  Labour  moderates  in  this  respect.? 
Mr.  MacDonald  cannot  temporise  longer  with  the  demons 
of  anarchy  in  world-finance.  He  must  realise  long  before 
the  next  General  Election  that  Labour  can  only  evolve 
upon  lines  distinctly  different  from  the  plans  of  the 
Moscow  high-priests.  The  electors  know  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  faced  reality  during  his  short  period  of 
political  power,  and  if  he  has  disentangled  sophistry  from 
economics  we  can  never  imagine  him  taking  a  deliberate 
step  into  the  arms  of  the  fanatics.  If  he  ever  did  make  a 
supreme  blunder  of  that  kind,  I  doubt  if  he  would  ever 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  National  Labour  Party.  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  has  certainly  never  looked  upon  world- 
revolution  as  a  myth.  He  is  convinced  that  it  is 
a  positive  reality,  and  knowing  it  to  be  the  constant 
menace  of  nations,  he  realises  that  it  can  only  be  countered 
by  the  intelligent  acts  of  a  wise  democracy.  He  knows 
that  England  stands  for  the  highest  democracy  in  the 
world.  He  perceives  that  everything  will  depend  upon 
the  wisdom  of  British  statesmen  to  bring  to  nought  and 
folly  the  plans  of  that  cosmopolitan  group  who  are  deter- 
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mined  to  wreck  civilisation  in  their  efforts  to  reverse  the 
social  order  of  mankind.  These  world-revolutionaries 
hate  the  League.  They  laugh  at  Locarno.  They  sneer  at 
the  progressive  advance  of  the  British  Empire.  They 
have  nothing  but  contempt  for  America,  and  they  loathe 
any  idea  of  peaceful  reconstruction  in  China.  Meddling 
daily  with  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries,  they  plan 
and  plot  to  bring  all  progress  crashing  to  the  ground. 
They  are  out  for  world-war  and  world-chaos.  Liberals 
know  that  every  serious  attempt  to  introduce  the  evil  spell 
of  Communism  has  meant  civil  war  and  the  extinction 
of  liberty.  And  even  in  Russia,  where  the  Red  tyranny 
has  established  itself,  we  are  glad  to  recognise  that  a 
political  Opposition  is  springing  up  at  last  out  of  the  best 
Slav  elettients  in  that  nation.  But  many  advocates  of  the 
League  seem  blind  to  the  real  facts,  to  the  real  significance 
of  Muscovite  propaganda.  Germany  has  shed  her 
illusions  in  that  respect,  France  is  becoming  daily  more 
vigilant  and  apprehensive,  Italy  is  determined  to  wrestle 
with  every  contingency  that  may  manifest  itself  in  this 
direction.  And  Liberals  ask  what  about  England?  Will 
the  Liberal  Party  be  the  bulwark  between  the  forces  of 
extremism  in  the  two  great  political  camps?  Meanwhile 
the  crisis  of  the  times  demands  the  emergence  of  a  new 
National  Party  in  Great  Britain.  This  can  be  formed  out 
of  a  transformed  Liberal  group,  or  it  may  evolve  out  of  a 
new  adhesive  bloc  with  Labourists  and  Liberals  function¬ 
ing  as  the  respective  parts  of  its  future  composition. 

For  the  men  who  govern  us  at  present  are  not  very  wise. 
I  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  the  existing  Administration 
of  well-meaning  Conservatives,  nor  do  I  attempt  to  fling 
a  hammer  at  any  particular  group  of  Liberals  or  Labour 
visionaries.  But  whether  Westminster  happens  to  be 
dominated  by  Imperialists,  Free  Traders,  or  Moscow- 
Socialists,  I  submit  that  no  modern  politician  has  ever 
demonstrated  any  outstanding  capacity  to  govern.  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  suffer  from  the  evils  of  party  chicanery  and  wire¬ 
pulling,  and  I  hope  we  are  proud  of  the  democratic  free¬ 
dom  which  is  embodied  in  all  three  political  groups.  It 
may  be  that  our  British  temperament  has  adapted  itself 
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to  this  distinctive  form  of  representation,  yet  even  when 
a  particular  party  is  returned  with  the  full  authority  of 
the  electorate,  an  intelligent  minority  is  forced  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  what  we  want  is  not  so  much  a  party  as  a 
Cabinet,  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  not  so  much  a  Cabinet 
as  a  man.  Can  the  Liberals  provide  us  with  a  National 
Government  of  the  type  I  am  trying  to  indicate?  To  put 
forward  such  a  desire  for  common-sense  government  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  prayer  for  dictatorship  of  an  Italian 
calibre.  It  does  not  even  represent  a  craving  for  a  dic¬ 
tator  in  the  individualist  sense  of  the  term,  for  I  maintain 
that  dictatorship  and  governance  are  not  embodied  in  one 
individual.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  government  should  be 
dispensed  according  to  the  stern  necessity  of  the  time, 
without  dependence  on  abstract  personalities,  and  without 
determination  by  prominent  cliques  or  individuals.  We 
know  of  late  years  that  executive  responsibility  has  centred 
in  the  Cabinet,  that  the  Premier  is  the  figurehead  of  the 
party,  and  that  since  1914  there  has  been  a  marked 
tendency  to  allow'  the  Cabinet  to  usurp  the  chief  functions 
of  government.  We  remember  during  the  war  years  how 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  overshadowed  not  merely  his  Cabinet, 
but  his  party  and  the  nation  itself.  He  represented  the 
British  Government,  and  he  was  the  virtual  dictator  of 
the  hour.  Indeed,  looking  back  upon  that  period  of  stress 
and  crisis,  we  know  that  victory  was  reached  owing  to  this 
unity  of  control  in  our  Parliamentary  affairs.  In  the  same 
way  the  Allies  reached  the  pinnacle  of  strategy  when  they 
placed  military  government  under  the  guiding  brain  of 
Foch,  and  since  the  war  period  successive  Prime  Ministers 
have  been  impressed  more  and  more  with  the  conviction 
that  absolute  power  must  be  vested  in  the  Cabinet.  They 
are  faced  with  the  lamentable  tragedy  of  experience  that 
the  moment  governance  is  wrested  from  the  Cabinet  then 
the  party  is  overwhelmed  with  impotence,  weakness,  and 
vacillation. 

We  know  how  badly  we  are  governed  at  this  moment 
of  political  destiny  in  these  islands.  I  shall  therefore  be 
forgiven  for  stating  that,  in  my  humble  judgment,  there 
is  no  national  government  in  the  real  meaning  of  the 
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term.  What  we  want  at  Westminster  to-day  is  moral  and 
political  honesty,  but  instead  of  political  morality  in  the 
Gladstonian  sense  we  are  burdened  with  politicians  who 
are  mostly  concerned  with  partisan  quarrels.  We  have 
Cabinet  Ministers  who  substitute  party  for  national  in¬ 
terests,  we  have  British  Premiers  who  seemingly  cannot 
rise  to  the  real  demands  of  the  nation.  Every  Member  of 
Parliament  seems  steeped  in  intrigue,  compromise,  and 
opportunism,  and  the  last  idea  to  enter  the  head  of  any 
denizen  of  Westminster  is  the  resolve  to  be  fearlessly 
honest  and  intractable  where  vital  national  interests  are 
concerned.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  painfully  reminds  us  that 
our  system  of  proportional  representation  is  gravely  to 
blame.  We  also  know  that  where  a  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  claim  a  majority  of  votes  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  hour  to  be  conscious 
of  his  electoral  limitations,  and  accordingly  he  suffers  from 
a  natural  disinclination  to  take  extreme  measures  of 
government.  He  remains  under  the  conviction  that  he 
cannot  put  into  force  certain  legislative  measures  that  are 
imperative  in  the  national  interest,  because  if  he  attempts 
to  do  so  he  is  haunted  by  some  political  Nemesis  at  a 
future  election,  and  if  he  is  not  deterred  by  this  fact  he  is 
harassed  by  the  thought  that  his  measure  of  reform  will 
be  repealed  by  some  rival  Government. 

In  this  diatribe  I  am  not  directing  my  shafts  of 
criticism  mainly  against  Mr.  Baldwin.  I  am  referring 
to  every  British  Government  that  has  been  in  power  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  my  contention  is  that  no  British 
Premier  has  attempted  once  to  rule  England  as  it  .should 
be  ruled  and  governed.  And  if  we  care  to  examine  the 
annals  of  our  British  history  it  will  be  found  that  partisan¬ 
ship  plays  the  chief  role  in  the  case  of  every  Premier 
who  sits  at  10,  Downing  Street.  But  I  submit  that  the 
moment  has  come  in  our  national  affairs  when  vital  states¬ 
manship  must  be  substituted  for  political  wire-pulling. 
Prior  to  the  war,  when  Great  Britain  was  forging  ahead 
in  the  van  of  all  competitors,  when  we  could  be  referred 
to  as  a  wealthy  creditor  nation  and  first-rate  Power,  when 
we  were  not  suffering  like  the  present  from  an  adverse 
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trade  balance,  we  tolerated  Cabinet  Ministers  playing  a 
game  of  pawns  and  counters.  But  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  interval  ?  We  know  that  the  wealth 
poured  out  in  the  war  was  amassed  by  our  forefathers. 
It  represented  not  merely  the  strenuous  toil  of  an  era  or 
an  epoch,  but  the  effort  of  many  generations,  and,  as  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel  knows,  we  are  living  to-day  in  a  fool’s 
paradise  if  we  think  that  reconstruction  and  national  re¬ 
generation  can  be  attained  without  the  most  drastic 
economy  and  wise  statesmanship.  In  other  words,  irre¬ 
spective  of  what  Government  is  in  power,  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  merely  to  set  up  a  Cabinet  Economy  Council,  as 
recently  proposed,  but  it  is  more  expedient  that  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  should  concentrate  all  his  resource  and 
statesmanship  upon  cutting  down  the  unproductive 
expenditure  of  the  nation.  That  is  to  say,  if  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  could  only  realise  that  he  has  the  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime,  if  it  could  only  be  impressed  upon  him  that  it 
is  real  government  we  want  and  not  opportunism  or  side¬ 
tracking,  if  he  would  only  determine  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  nation  with  the  most  inexorable  resolution, 
then  we  could  refer  to  him  in  the  days  ahead  as  a  politician 
who  Ead  soared  to  the  highest  statesmanship.  Irre¬ 
spective  of  everything  that  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  are  planning  at  present,  if  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  can  make  up  his  mind  during  the  next  few  months 
and  show  that  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  real  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  if  he  is  ruthless  with  the  wire-pullers,  if  he  can 
foresee  that  great  things  are  expected  from  him  as  a  Con¬ 
servative  Premier,  then  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  the 
polls  will  declare  a  sensational  surprise  at  the  next 
election.  If  our  leaders  have  the  vital  interest  of  the 
nation  at  heart  during  these  stormy,  tempestuous  years, 
then  we  may  be  utterly  regardless  of  what  political  Party 
is  in  power  so  long  as  we  are  certain  of  a  National 
Government. 

Sir  Robert  Horne  has  plainly  informed  us  that  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  £834,000,000  is  an  impossible  burden  for  this 
country  to  bear,  and  no  individual  who  believes  in  recon¬ 
struction  can  remain  an  optimist  if  anything  approaching 
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that  sum  is  to  be  the  normal  expenditure  of  the  country. 
We  agree  with  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  when  he  states  that 
little  economy  can  be  effected  by  petty  curtailments  in 
the  Home  Departments.  If  Mr.  Baldwin  is  to  assist  his 
Chancellor  in  averting  a  further  huge  deficit,  then 
he  will  not  merely  carry  out  the  suggestion  of  Com¬ 
mander  Hilton  Young  in  setting  up  an  inner  finan¬ 
cial  council  of  the  Cabinet,  but,  as  I  have  already 
hinted,  he  will  place  himself  in  absolute  command 
of  that  council  and  see  that  every  practical  sug¬ 
gestion  of  economy  is  carried  into  effect.  Nothing 
but  the  authority  of  the  Cabinet  can  produce  economies 
and  exercise  control  over  the  spending  departments,  and, 
after  all,  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  expenditure.  I  am  even  inclined  to  agree  with 
Sir  Robert  Horne  when  he  states  that  we  cannot  in  our 
present  circumstances  afford  to  maintain  the  Widows’ 
Pensions  Act,  representing  as  it  does  an  expenditure  of 
;^7, 500,000  per  annum.  One  expert  computes  it  to  be  an 
ever-increasing  sum  which  will  cost  the  country  in  the 
end  something  like  £700,000,000,  and  this  means  that 
we  are  robbed  of  all  the  benefits  we  have  obtained  by  the 
diminution  of  what  was  paid  out  in  war  pensions.  When 
we  consider  all  the  burdens  on  the  credit  of  the  country 
and  the  impediments  to  cheap  conversions  of  maturing 
loans,  no  burden  so  heavy  as  this  has  been  laid 
on  us  since  the  war  ended.  Naturally  every  Liberal 
will  approve  of  the  Act,  but  such  approval  does 
not  minimise  the  fact  that  it  is  too  big  a  burden 
for  industry  to  bear.  Is  it  not  time  the  Prime 
Minister  called  a  halt  in  the  increase  of  expenditure  on 
social  services?  We  are  the  most  highly  taxed  and  rated 
country  in  the  world.  The  United  States  has  not  to  pay 
more  than  £6  per  head  of  her  population,  France  is 
paying  £4  or  £5,  Germany  something  like  the  same,  and 
Italy,  who  is  competing  in  textiles  and  shipbuilding,  is 
paying  about  £4.  Great  Britain  is  actually  paying  £16 
per  head  of  her  population,  and  that  is  partly  because 
we  are  asked  to  contribute  these  enormous  sums  to  social 
services.  Surely  between  now  and  the  autumn  Mr.  Bald- 
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win  can  demonstrate  to  us  the  efficiency  of  a  National 
Government?  Neither  can  we  quarrel  with  the  argu¬ 
ment  offered  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  that  if  industry  can¬ 
not  bear  such  terrific  outlay  on  social  services  still  less 
can  it  afford  expenditure  on  cruisers  and  an  elaborate 
Singapore  base.  If  Mr.  Baldwin  can  rise  to  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  in  regard  to  economy  he  will  recognise 
the  close  connection  between  armaments  and  industry,  and 
instruct  his  inner  financial  Cabinet  accordingly.  Indeed, 
he  can  go  a  step  further  and  counsel  his  Cabinet  to  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  Supplementary  Estimate  for  China. 
We  all  realise  that  no  Government  can  accept  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  taking  troops  away  until  there  is  a  settled 
Government  in  China,  but  even  thirty  thousand  troops 
cannot  be  maintained  at  so  great  a  distance  from  home 
without  an  expenditure  that  must  run  into  millions. 
Having  regard  to  that  fact,  surely  the  Prime  Minister  will 
make  absolutely  certain  that  not  a  penny  extra  outlay  is 
incurred  over  what  may  afterwards  be  regarded  as  an  ex¬ 
travagant  display  of  military  force.  We  must  guarantee 
protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of  British  nationals 
in  China,  but  we  cannot  police  the  whole  world,  and  we 
must  remember  our  limitations  as  well  as  our  obligations; 
therefore  it  will  be  up  to  the  Economy  Cabinet  Council 
to  see  that  our  spending  departments  are  governed  in  this 
respect.  Further,  Mr.  Churchill  played  ducks  and  drakes 
with  the  Budget  because  he  had  the  psychological  discern¬ 
ment  not  to  add  sixpence  to  the  income  tax,  but  I  submit 
that  National  Government  will  provide  something  more 
efficient  and  straightforward  in  the  zone  of  finance  than 
the  wizardry  of  an  expert  juggler.  A  National  Prime 
Minister  would  not  sanction  such  miserable  little 
economies  as  the  scrapping  of  the  Ministry  of  Mines  or 
the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade.  We  have  to  differ¬ 
entiate  between  productive  and  non-productive  expen¬ 
diture,  and  the  position  of  affairs  with  regard  to  trade  and 
industry  is  so  serious  that  a  wise  expenditure  may  be  a 
grave  and  determining  factor.  No  intelligent  individual 
can  be  pleased  with  our  slow  recovery  of  imports  and 
exports,  and,  in  addition,  we  are  competing  with  countries 
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that  have  none  of  our  burdens.  The  national  debt  of 
Germany  to-day  is  not  £130,000,000.  Her  pre-war  muni-- 
cipal  debts  have  been  wiped  out.  On  the  present  basis 
of  the  franc,  the  debt  of  France  is  only  about 
£2,600,000,000,  and  she  has  reconstructed  the  whole  of 
her  devastated  areas,  rebuilt  her  factories,  refitted  and  re¬ 
equipped  most  of  her  large  industrial  workshops,  and  her 
national  debt  is  about  one-third  of  ours.  Germany  is 
also  building  up  her  credit.  We  have  hitherto  maintained 
a  certain  advantage  in  that  our  credit  is  good,  but  this 
comparison  is  not  now  so  much  in  our  favour,  for  it  has  to 
be  remembered  that  Germany  is  without  a  debt  and  with¬ 
out  an  army  and  navy,  and  without  the  enormous  expen¬ 
diture  on  armaments  which  she  experienced  before  the 
war. 

What  then  is  the  political  situation  in  the  light  of  all 
these  facts?  I  am  afraid  that  everything  will  depend 
upon  British  public  opinion.  It  is  concentrating  more 
and  more  upon  the  stern  realities  of  modern  economics, 
upon  the  solid  interdependence  of  British  Capital  and 
Labour,  and  upon  the  utter  folly  of  world-revolution  and 
world-chaos.  It  is  heading  straight  for  a  policy  of 
National  Government,  a  policy  of  compromise  between 
the  forces  of  sanity  and  political  madness,  and  we  can  rely 
upon  it  expressing  approval  or  disgust  with  no  uncertain 
voice. 


THE  CALL  OF  SEA  AND  SUN 

By  Charles  W.  Domville-Fife 

If  foreign  travel  implied  only  a  kaleidoscopic  picture  of 
a  section  of  the  earth’s  surface,  then  to  satisfy  the  keen 
desire  for  it  manifest  in  a  major  or  minor  degree  in  almost 
every  educated  human  being  would  be  a  comparatively 
simple  matter.  A  series  of  cinematograph  films  would 
fulfil  the  purpose  of  an  army  of  agents  and  officials  con¬ 
trolling  the  steamship,  railway,  and  pleasure-travel 
organisations  of  the  world.  It,  however,  implies  not  only 
seeing  but  also  mider standing  and  responding  to  novel 
surroundings.  Anyone  who  has  travelled  extensively  will 
know'  that  these  three  essentials  of  complete  enjoyment  are 
by  no  means  synonymous.  There  is  the  hustler  through 
countries  and  cities  who  sees  much  but  understands  little; 
there  is  the  unread  tourist  who  tries  to  comprehend,  but 
through  the  hesitation  born  of  ignorance  does  not  freely 
respond  to  his  foreign  environment;  there  is  the  blase 
traveller  who  understands  too  well  to  obtain  the  thrill  of 
novelty.  Yet  the  correct  combination  will  give  to  each  of 
these  different  types  the  pleasures  they  often  seek  in  vain. 
It  is  a  matter  of  studying  to  understand  what  is  seen  and 
of  knowing  the  “  atmosphere  ”  in  which  one’s  temperament 
most  quickly  responds  to  outside  impressions.  There  are 
people  who  instinctively  answer  the  call  of  the  North, 
others  who  respond  more  readily  to  the  subtle  lure  of  the 
East  or  the  glamour  of  the  West,  while  the  few — the  true 
explorers  and  globe-trotters — are  sensitive  to  each  and  all 
of  these  indefinable  attractions. 

Curious  as  it  may  seem  among  a  people  who  have 
extended  their  dominion  far  and  wide  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  geographical  knowledge — in  the  full  meaning 
of  this  term — has  apparently  never  been  one  of  the  strong 
points  of  a  public  school  education  in  these  sea-girt  isles. 
Many  otherwise  well-informed  people  require  the  aid  of 
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a  map  to  see  where  their  travel  agency  has  decided  they 
should  spend  the* season  or  vacation.  An  atlas,  however, 
conveys  so  little  to  those  without  a  geographical  sense  and 
so  much  to  the  few  who  possess  this  peculiar  understand¬ 
ing.  The  former  may  be  able  to  calculate  thereby  the 
statute  or  sea  miles  separating  his  home  from  the  proposed 
scene  of  his  leisure  hours,  he  may  regard  the  proximity  of 
the  Arctic  Circle  or  the  Equator  with  exhilaration  or  mis¬ 
giving,  while  these  and  other  pitfalls  are  viewed  in  their 
true  significance  only  by  those  who  know  from  study  or 
have  business  in  great  waters. 

In  keeping  with  the  economic  law  of  demand  and 
supply  the  choice  of  where  to  go  and  how  best  to  get  there 
becomes  more  diverse,  and  consequently  more  difficult,  each 
season.  In  the  following  review  of  the  principal  pleasure 
voyages  arranged  for  the  summer  and  autumn  months 
attention  will  be  directed  to  some  of  the  lesser-known 
peculiarities,  attractions  and  drawbacks  of  each  cruise. 

The  Call  of  the  North 

There  is  a  very  general  belief  that  a  cruise  to  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  fjords  during  the  summer  months  affords  an 
opportunity  to  witness  the  wonderful  phenomenon  of  the 
midnight  sun.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  It 
depends  on  the  latitude  reached  and  the  date.  Just  inside 
the  Arctic  Circle,  at  Svolvoer,  the  upper  edge  of  the  sun 
is  visible  at  midnight  from  May  25th  to  July  19th;  at 
Tromso  the  whole  orb  can  be  seen  at  the  witching  hour 
from  May  20th  to  July  24th;  at  Hammerfest — the  most 
northerly  town  in  the  world — it  is  visible  between 
May  1 6th  and  July  27th,  while  at  the  North  Cape, 
Europe’s  last  outpost  in  Arctic  seas,  there  is  no  darkness 
from  May  12th  to  August  ist,  and  the  complete  dial  is 
visible  from  May  14th  to  July  30th. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  during  August  very  high 
latitudes  have  to  be  reached  in  order  to  witness  the  mid¬ 
night  sun.  In  Spitzbergen,  which  can  now  be  visited  by 
travellers  on  pleasure  bent,  a  portion  of  the  orb  remains 
above  the  horizon  until  August  24th,  while  on  the  edge  of 
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the  Polar  ice-pack  it  may  be  visible  on  the  25th  or  26th  of 
that  month,  and  at  least  one  pleasure  'cruising  vessel  is 
bound  thus  far  into  the  Arctic  during  the  period  of  per¬ 
petual  daylight. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  sun  remains  in  view  for  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  conveys  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  curiously 
impressive  beauty  of  this  phenomenon  of  the  Arctic 
summer  night.  The  glittering  yellow  light  of  the  long  day 
turns  slowly  to  rose-pink,  tinting  the  clouds  which  seem 
to  come  up  from  behind  the  world,  the  wavelets  of  an 
indigo  sea,  the  distant  snows  and  glaciers,  and  the  green 
rocks  which  form  the  northernmost  sentinels  of  the  in¬ 
habited  world.  Towards  midnight  the  colours  deepen 
until  the  blood-red  orb  sits  on  a  violet  sea,  cleft  only  by 
a  widening  pathway  of  ruddy  light.  It  is  both  the  sunset 
and  the  sunrise. 

The  Norwegian  fjords,  however,  have  other  sights, 
sounds  and  sensations  to  thrill  the  being  of  those  who 
respond  to  the  call  of  the  North.  There  is  something 
grand  and  at  times  almost  overwhelming  in  the  majesty 
of  mountain  and  glacier  towering  from  the  bottle-green 
waters  of  the  fjords  seemingly  to  the  skies.  Along  the 
fringe  of  level  land  which  borders  these  lake-like  arms  of 
the  sea  are  quaint  and  picturesque  wooden  villages,  with 
here  and  there,  on  the  wider  levels,  such  large  and  in¬ 
teresting  towns  as  Bergen,  Merok,  Molde — a  town  of 
roses,  antiquities,  and  quaint  picturesqueness  everywhere 
— Trondhjem,  Tromso — with  its  Lapps,  reindeer  and 
unique  Arctic  Museum — and  finally  Hammerfest,  the  most 
northerly  town  in  the  world. 

Of  cruises  to  the  fjords  there  are  a  great  variety.  First 
come  the  twenty-day  voyages  by  the  Orient  liners,  Otranto 
and  Oronsay,  20,ooo-ton  ships  usually  engaged  in  the 
Australian  service.  The  itinerary  includes  not  only  the 
southern  fjords,  but  also  visits  to  Oslo,  Stockholm,  Reval 
and  Copenhagen,  at  a  minimum  cost  of  thirty  shillings  a 
day.  Other  voyages  by  these  vessels  have  a  duration  of 
thirteen  days,  and  visits  are  paid  to  the  principal  southern 
fjords  only.  Then  there  are  the  series  of  cruises  by  the 
R.M.S.P.  Company’s  Arcadian  and  Araguaya.  Early  in 
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July  the  former  vessel  leaves  Immingham  for  the  fjords 
and  the  North  Cape,  on  a  seventeen-day  cruise  at  thirty 
shillings  a  day.  In  this  case  one  of  the  principal  attrac¬ 
tions  is  a  view  of  the  midnight  sun  from  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
Later  voyages  are  of  thirteen  days’  duration  and  embrace 
the  southern  fjords,  or  of  twenty-one  days  and  include 
the  capitals  of  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Finland. 
The  Araguaya  is  scheduled  to  carry  out  a  number  of 
popular  twelve-day  cruises  to  the  fjords  from  London. 

Among  other  fine  ships  voyaging  in  northern  waters 
must  be  mentioned  the  P.  and  O.  liner  Ranchi.  In  this 
case  travellers  have  the  option  of  a  fjord  cruise  in  late  July, 
or  a  voyage  to  the  northern  capitals  of  Europe  and  the 
Baltic  during  August.  Then  there  are  the  wonderful  series 
of  cruises  by  the  B.  and  N.  ocean  yachts,  Stella  Polaris 
and  Meteor.  The  speciality  in  the  voyages  of  the  former 
ship  is  the  North  Cape  and  the  midnight  sun,  while  the 
latter  vessel  contents  itself  with  cruises  of  shorter  duration 
through  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  southern  fjords. 
On  August  6th  the  Stella  Polaris  commences  her  romantic 
voyage  through  the  fjords  to  Spitzbergen  and  the  ice-pack 
which  surrounds  the  Pole.  Here  is  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity,  costing  only  ;{J65,  for  those  who  desire  to  feel  the 
true  glamour  of  the  Arctic. 

The  Cunard  liner  Carinthia  will  leave  Southampton 
early  in  August  on  a  unique  cruise  through  North  European 
waters.  Seventeen  days  will  be  pleasantly  spent  visiting 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  the  fjords  of  Norway  and  Scapa 
Flow,  the  famous  base  of  the  British  Grand  Fleet  during 
the  European  War.  Although  other  vessels  of  other  lines 
are  scheduled  for  cruises  to  the  land  of  the  Vikings, 
sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  show  that  each  cruise  makes 
appeal  to  travellers  of  widely  differing  likes  and  dislikes. 
There  are  those  to  whom  the  lonely  grandeur  of  the  Arctic 
under  the  midnight  sun  will  call  irresistibly,  others  to  whom 
the  majestic  mountain  and  lake-like  scenery  of  the 
southern  fjords  will  make  the  stronger  appeal,  and  where 
neither  of  these  attractions,  away  from  the  haunts  of 
men,  are  ideal,  there  are  the  cruises  to  the  fine  and  gay 
capital  cities  of  Northern  Europe. 
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The  Lure  of  the  Mediterranean 

For  those  who  prefer  the  palm  to  the  pine  there  are 
the  green  and  flower-spattered  slopes,  white  cities  and 
semi-tropical  warmth  and  foliage  of  the  blue  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  its  shores.  No  greater  contrast  can  well  be 
imagined  than  that  between  the  hot  sun  and  southern 
zephyrs  w'hich  one  experiences  during  the  summer  and 
early  autumn  in  this  ancient  sea,  and  the  cool,  invigorating 
breezes  from  the  ice-fields  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This 
difference  of  climate  is  reflected  in  the  scenery  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countries  and  in  the  lives  and  customs  of  the 
native  population.  It  also  has  its  effect  on  all  who  come 
within  its  portals.  The  sun-worshipper  will  delight  in  the 
warm  rays,  the  tepid  water  and  the  vivid  lights  and 
shades. 

Almost  before  the  traveller  realises  that  he  has  left 
English  shores  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Portugal  appear  out 
of  the  summer  haze.  A  day  or  so  ashore  at  Lisbon,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  short  voyage  on  a  blue  sea  tinged  violet  by  the 
westering  sun,  past  historic  Cape  Trafalgar  and  the  rock 
fortress  of  Gibraltar,  and  he  will  step  ashore  in  the  old 
Moorish  town  of  Tangier,  passing  out  of  Europe  into  the 
African  East  with  such  ease  and  rapidity  that  some  days 
are  required  to  mentally  digest  the  new  diet.  It  is  this 
complete  change  of  scene  and  all  else  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  lure  of  the  central  sea. 

All  around  is  the  life  and  colour  of  North  Africa.  Here 
are  flat-roofed,  white  Arab  houses,  cobbled  streets,  veiled 
women  and  busy  native  suks^  or  markets.  Then  comes  a 
night  and  a  day  on  a  summer  sea,  which  catches  the  fires 
of  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Palma  is 
reached.  Here,  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  olive  groves, 
mountains  and  sleepy  little  red  and  white  villages  are  the 
scenic  attractions,  and  before  this  land  of  tuanana  has 
become  monotonous  the  busy  docks  of  Barcelona,  the 
typical  Spanish  seaport  of  Catalonia,  are  entered  and  left. 
Passing  along  the  picturesque  Cote  d’Azur — which  is 
rapidly  being  recognised  as  more  enjoyable  in  summer 
than  in  winter — Monaco  is  visited.  The  famous  Casino 
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and  the  sea-terrace  gardens  are  usually  the  first  places  to 
be  explored  in  this  island  principality. 

When  Vesuvius  appears  out  of  the  azure  haze  ahead, 
and  the  wonderful  Bay  of  Naples  slowly  assumes  form, 
colour  and  shape,  the  attraction  of  this  sea  of  ever- 
changing  beauty  will  be  appreciated  to  the  full.  Naples 
has  more  to  offer  the  sightseer  than  almost  any  other  place 
along  the  thousands  of  miles  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral. 
There  is  the  blue  Isle  of  Capri,  the  old  Roman  city  of 
Pompeii,  the  crater  of  the  still  active  volcano  of  Vesuvius 
and  many  other  delightful  expeditions. 

Passing  through  the  Messina  Strait,  with  the  lofty, 
cloud-wreathed  summit  of  Mount  Etna  for  a  background 
to  the  innumerable  blends  of  blue  sea  and  green  hills,  the 
old  city  of  Syracuse  is  reached.  From  Sicily  the  way 
lies  up  the  Adriatic  to  Venice,  with  the  bathing  beaches 
of  the  Lido,  down  the  beautiful  Dalmatian  coast  to 
Ragusa,  Cattaro  and  Corfu — places  for  the  artist  and  the 
dreamer  rather  than  the  hustling  tourist.  Continuing  by 
way  of  the  Grecian  islands  and  the  Dardanelles  we  come 
to  Constantinople  and  the  Golden  Horn.  Here  the  voyager 
steps  out  of  the  West  into  the  amazing  East.  From  Turkey 
to  the  Holy  Land,  with  days  in  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem 
and  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  the  next  scene 
in  the  panorama  of  the  Mediterranean.  Then  comes 
Egypt  and  the  Nile — the  land  of  colour  and  romance — 
with  Cairo,  where  East  meets  West,  standing  like  a  white 
gem  on  the  fringe  of  the  tawny  desert  stretching  away 
southwards  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  confines  of  the 
vast  Sudan. 

With  Tunis  and  Algiers  the  circle  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  complete,  but  there  are  innumerable  little  places  of 
interest  or  beauty  which  for  lack  of  space  cannot  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  Whatever  cruise  is  undertaken  in  this  narrow 
sea  must  necessarily  afford  a  kaleidoscopic  picture  of  many 
lands.  This,  then,  is  the  speciality  of  Mediterranean  tours 
— a  continuous  round  of  sightseeing  under  ideal  condi¬ 
tions.  Among  the  steamship  companies  sending  one  or 
more  of  their  ocean  liners  on  cruises  to  the  Mediterranean 
must  be  mentioned  the  Royal  Mail,  the  Orient,  the  P.  and 
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O.  and  the  B.  and  N.  lines.  The  speciality  of  the 
R.M.S.P.  Company’s  Arcadian  is  the  Dalmatian  coast, 
and  that  of  the  Araguaya  Athens  and  Constantinople. 
The  ss.  Ranchi  will  visit,  among  other  places,  Athens  and 
Cyprus.  The  fine  Orient  liner  Oronsay  goes  to  the  Balearic 
Islands  and  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  six-thousand-ton 
motor  yacht  Stella  Polaris  visits  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
the  Holy  Land  and  Egypt;  and  the  Sitmar  liner  Neptunia 
carries  out  a  series  of  cruises  from  Genoa,  embracing  all 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  in  the  Norwegian  fjords,  towards  the  end  of  August, 
many  cruising  vessels  are  transferred  to  the  central  sea. 

The  Glamour  of  the  Amazon 

It  may  be  thought  that  a  cruise  to  the  beautiful  tropical 
rivers  of  Northern  Brazil  would  be  scarcely  suitable  for 
the  summer  and  autumn  months,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
these  waterways  to  the  Equator.  Contrary  to  general 
belief,  the  Amazons  are  no  hotter  in  midsummer  than 
during  the  winter;  only  eight  degrees  difference  in  tem¬ 
perature  divides  the  two  seasons.  So  equable  is  the  sunny 
climate  the  whole  year  round,  with  the  exception  of  the 
brief  rainy  season  during  January  and  February,  that 
bathing  is  enjoyed  throughout  the  twelve  months  at  Para, 
the  seaport  near  the  entrance  to  this  amazing  region  of 
rivers,  islands  and  lagoons. 

To  those  to  whom  the  mystery  and  glamour  of  the  greatest 
equatorial  forest  in  the  world,  palm-fringed  beaches  like 
those  depicted  in  tropical  romance,  queer  natives  in  pile 
dwellings  and  dug-out  canoes,  fields  of  the  giant  Victoria 
Regia  lily,  beautiful  orchids,  birds  and  butterflies  of 
gorgeous  colouring,  and  tropical  sunsets,  may  make  ap¬ 
peal,  there  is  no  more  delightful  cruise  than  that  performed 
by  the  Booth  liner  Hildebrand,  which  leaves  Liverpool 
for  two  cruises  of  i,ocx)  miles  up  the  River  Amazon  in 
September  and  November.  One  of  the  features  of  this 
sea  tour  is  an  inclusive  charge  which  works  out  at  about 
£100  for  the  six  weeks  of  this  unique  sea  and  tropical  river 
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cruise.  The  traveller  will  pass  in  luxury  through  a  region 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  over  which  the  magical 
word  “  Unexplored  ”  can  still  be  written. 

Within  thirty-six  hours  of  leaving  English  shores  there 
come  into  view  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Oporto,  the  brightly- 
painted  sardine  fishing  boats,  and  the  busy  city  of  red  and 
white  houses,  mellowed  by  the  peculiar  pink  glow  of  the 
Portuguese  sunset.  After  a  night  of  cruising  along  a 
lofty  coast  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Tagus  is  entered.  The 
sunny  Mont-Estoril-Riviera  slides  by  in  lines  of  white, 
green  and  blue,  and  then  comes  Lisbon  on  its  seven  hills. 
Another  day  and  night  on  a  china-blue  sea  and  the  island 
of  Madeira  rises  moist  and  green  from  the  wastes  of  the 
South  Atlantic.  Then  come  days  on  a  southern  ocean, 
amid  shoals  of  flying  fish,  with  bathing  in  the  ship’s  deck- 
pool,  and  evenings  of  concerts  and  dances  under  the  moon¬ 
light  or  starlight  of  the  tropics. 

Para,  the  interesting  emporium  of  the  lower  reaches  of 
this  isle-blocked  river,  stands  on  the  spot  where  the 
Portuguese  explorers  first  landed.  To-day  it  is  a  half¬ 
modern,  half-ancient  city  of  pink  and  white  walls  and  red 
fluted-tile  roofs  in  a  sea  of  palms,  waving  their  green 
fronds  in  the  gentle  trade  wind.  From  Para,  for  over 
a  thousand  miles,  the  great  liner  winds  her  way  through 
lanes  of  sunlit  flood,  bordered  by  the  greatest  equatorial 
forest  in  the  world.  In  places  so  close  is  the  jungle  that  a 
stone  could  be  thrown  from  the  deck  with  the  assurance 
that  it  would  drop  in  some  beautiful  sylvan  glade  which 
the  foot  of  white  man  has  never  trod.  Then  comes 
Manaos,  a  town  built  with  consummate  audacity  on  the 
Ulimia  Thule  of  civilisation — a  thousand  miles  up  the 
yellow  Amazon  in  the  very  heart  of  South  America.  Days 
are  spent  ashore  amid  all  the  wonders  of  the  great  forest. 
The  unexpected  and  the  interesting  greet  the  traveller  at 
every  turn  during  his  sojourn  in  this  amazing  land.  The 
Amazon  cruise  is  one  which  the  connoisseur  in  foreign  travel 
should  make  before  complaining  that  he  has  seen  all  that 
the  world  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  beauty,  interest  and 
novelty. 
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The  Attraction  of  South  America 

In  the  same  way  as  Africa  beckons  to  those  who  love  its 
sandy  deserts,  swampy  jungles,  teeming  negroid  peoples 
and  modern  states,  so  do  the  countries  of  Spanish-America 
to  all  who  have  eyes  for  colour  or  spirits  receptive  of 
romance.  It  is  diverse  in  climate  and  scenery,  in  people, 
language  and  all  else.  In  Buenos  Aires  or  other  capital 
city  one  is  surrounded  by  modern  luxury,  but  within  a  few 
hours  by  road  or  rail  the  land  of  the  broad  horizon  is 
reached  or  the  old  Sierra  of  the  Incas  entered. 

Amonor  sea  cruises  beneath  the  Southern  Cross  must 

o 

be  mentioned  the  three-months’  tour  round  South  America 
by  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Line.  The  way  lies  southwards 
across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  ports  on  the  coast  of  France, 
.Spain  and  Portugal ;  then  comes  fourteen  days  of  voyag¬ 
ing  in  the  region  of  the  trades  and  doldrums.  The  Bay 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  generally  admitted  to  afford  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  views  extant,  and  when  the  vessel 
passes  lofty  Sugar  Loaf  Mountain  the  capital  of  Brazil 
comes  into  view,  either  in  a  medley  of  white  and  red 
houses,  broad,  palm-bordered  seaside  promenades  and 
forest-clad  hills,  or  as  a  crescent  of  twinkling  lights,  blend¬ 
ing  with  the  bright  stars  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 
and  reflected  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  bay.  When  Rio 
has  passed  into  the  blue  haze  astern  there  comes  the  port 
of  Santos,  famous  for  its  enormous  shipments  of  coffee 
and  the  picturesque  river  by  which  it  is  approached ;  Monte 
Video,  the  seaside  capital  of  Uruguay;  and  breezy  and 
barren  Port  Stanley,  in  those  southernmost  British 
possessions,  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Then,  in  low  latitudes,  the  vessel  enters  the  glacier- 
bordered  Straits  of  Magellan.  Here,  amid  magnificent 
scenery  created  by  the  chaos  of  Andean  peaks  and  snows 
tumbling  down  in  a  series  of  ridges  into  Antarctic  seas, 
stands  Punta  Arenas,  the  southernmost  town  in  the  world 
— but  seemingly  only  on  the  very  edge  of  it.  There  is  a 
curious  atmosphere  of  remoteness  in  this  last  civilised  out¬ 
post  before  the  great  ice  barrier  of  the  Polar  Sea — only 
a  few  hundred  miles  distant.  Some  readers  may  shudder 
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at  the  thought  of  the  cold  to  be  endured,  but  their  fears 
are  groundless,  for  the  temperature  during  the  brief 
summer  is  seldom  below  50  degs.  F.,  and  the  days  are 
bright  and  often  breezy. 

After  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Straits  of  Magel¬ 
lan  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  reached  and  ports  of  call  are 
numerous  until  Valparaiso,  the  chief  seaport  of  Chile, 
comes  into  view.  Here  is  an  almost  European  town  with 
wonderful  surf-bathing  beaches  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
its  commercial  and  residential  quarters.  The  charm  of 
Valparaiso  lies  more  in  its  beautiful  summer  climate  and 
its  calm,  moonlight  nights  than  in  its  surrounding  scenery. 
Next  comes  the  wonderful  little  tropical  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez — far  out  in  the  broad  bosom  of  the  blue 
Pacific.  Here  it  was  that  Robinson  Crusoe,  whose  real 
name  was  Alexander  Selkirk,  spent  his  romantic  four  years 
of  solitary  exile. 

The  homeward  route  is  up  the  “  flaming  coast,”  which 
is  tempered  by  the  Humboldt  current,  to  Antofagasta  and 
Callao,  the  port  for  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru.  This 
“  City  of  the  Kings  ”  requires  more  space  than  can  be 
here  allotted  to  it  for  adequate  description.  When  Peru 
is  left  the  vessel  heads  north  towards  the  famous  Panama 
Canal,  Cuba  and  home — nineteen  thousand  miles  of  sea, 
sun  and  sightseeing  without  change  of  ship.  An  ideal 
cruise  for  the  lover  of  the  ocean  and  those  who  feel  the 
call  of  the  land  of  the  Conquistador es^  of  old  Spain  in  the 
New  World. 


The  Call  of  the  New  World 

That  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  traveller  is  mainly 
due  to  the  inauguration  of  a  new  form  of  ocean  travel 
called  “  Tourist  Third  Cabin  ”  on  vessels  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  Cunard  and  White  Star  Lines,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  are  travelling  for  pleasure  to  the  two  great 
countries  of  the  New  World.  The  United  States  cannot 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  playground,  but  it  neverthe¬ 
less  possesses  some  wonderful  scenery,  and  holds  forth 
the  prospect  of  seeing  much  that  is  interesting,  new  and 
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enterprising  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  realm  of  human 
endeavour.  Its  call  is  more  to  the  vigorous  and  ambi¬ 
tious  than  to  he  or  she  who  would  idle  away  in  pleasant 
manner  a  few  glorious  weeks  of  freedom  from  effort. 
Canada  has  the  lure  of  the  wide  horizon  and  of  youth. 
It  would  seem  that  many  people  who  have  it  in  mind  to 
combine  business  with  pleasure  could  not  do  better  than 
take  advantage  of  a  thirty-five-guinea  return  passage  to 
either  the  States  or  Canada.  Quite  apart  from  keeping 
an  eye  open  for  business  possibilities,  Canada  especially 
has  much  that  is  picturesque  and  interesting — besides  the 
Niagara  Falls — to  offer  the  holiday-maker. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sea  cruise,  if  care¬ 
fully  chosen  to  suit  the  individual  taste,  more  often  pro¬ 
vides  the  thrill  of  foreign  travel  without  the  succeeding 
reaction  than  the  land  tour,  because  the  range  is  wider  and 
the  labour  of  journeying  far  less. 


MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE’S  LAND  POLICY 

By  Judge  L.  A.  Atherley-Jones,  K.C. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  War  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
sought  to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  condition  of  our 
agriculture  by  impassioned  speeches  on  feudal  tyranny, 
a  rack-rented  tenantry,  an  oppressed  and  perishing 
peasantry,  and  fair  lands  capable  of  maintaining  a  hardy 
race  of  husbandmen  preserved  as  wildernesses  for  the 
purposes  of  sport. 

That  our  land  system,  alike  in  respect  of  cultivation  and 
cultivators,  is  open  to  adverse  criticism,  and  is  capable 
of  amendment,  is  unquestionable;  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
invectives  were  accompanied  by  nothing  more  than  vague 
promises  of  a  revived  agriculture  and  a  recreated 
peasantry,  and  it  is  only  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years 
that,  with  the  aid  of  a  Liberal  Land  Committee,  he  has 
promulgated  something  in  the  nature  of  a  scheme  for 
changing  cur  national  system  of  land  tenure  with  the 
view  of  increasing  agricultural  productivity. 

A  careful  perusal  of  the  Green  Book  published  by  this 
Committee  will  satisfy  any  tolerably  well-informed  person 
that  its  condemnation  of  our  agricultural  system  is  largely 
founded  on  inaccurate  data,  it  ignores  the  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  which  beset  the  transformation  of  a  system  of  land 
tenure  and  customs  of  agriculture  which  are  rooted  in 
antiquity,  and  of  recreating  an  agricultural  population 
from  an  industrial  proletariat.  It  also  utterly  fails  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  its  scheme  of  nationalisation  of  the  land- — 
for  such  it  is,  save  that  it  secures  no  revenue  but  only 
entails  heavy  expenditure  to  the  State — will  either  add 
to  the  productivity  of  the  land  or  sensibly  increase  our 
rural  population. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  features  of  our  agricultural 
conditions  which  may  justly  cause  national  disquietude 
and  form  the  gloomy  background  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
fantastic  picture — the  continuing  diminution  of  land  under 
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the  plough  and,  coincident  therewith  and  largely  conse¬ 
quential  thereon,  the  dwindling  of  our  rural  population. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  economic  history  of  this 
country  are  well  aware  that  these  conditions  arc  due  to 
the  transition  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  and 
commercial  community,  and  the  absence  of  precautionary 
action  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  to  protect  our  agri¬ 
culture.  Our  insular  position  and  our  mineral  wealth 
enabled  us  in  security  to  become  the  main  source  of  supply 
to  a  troubled  Europe  of  manufactured  products,  and  the 
necessity  of  supplying  our  ever-growing  urban  population 
led,  under  the  inspiration  of  Arthur  Young,  to  the  enclo¬ 
sures  of  commons  and  the  substitution  of  large  farms  for 
the  growth  of  cereals  in  place  of  small  holdings.  For  a 
time  landlords  and  farmers  reaped  a  golden  harvest  under 
the  protection  of  the  Corn  Laws,  but  the  necessities  of  a 
starving  proletariat  prevailed,  and  virgin  soil  and  cheap 
freights  have  caused  our  farmers  to  abandon  as  unprofit¬ 
able,  save  in  the  most  favoured  areas,  the  cultivation  of 
wheat. 

The  statesmen  of  the  Continental  States  pursued  a 
wiser  policy;  they  recognised  that  a  State  for  its  economic 
and  political  security  should  not  be  mainly  dependent 
for  its  food  supply  upon  foreign  imports;  they  realised 
that  the  stability  of  Government  would  be  best  assured 
by  reliance  upon  the  cautious  and  conservative  disposition 
of  a  land  holding  or  owning  peasantry  than  upon  the 
moods  and  passions  of  an  industrial  proletariat  exposed 
to  constantly  recurring  vicissitudes  of  trade. 

The  rudimentary  construction  of  the  agricultural  system 
of  Germany  and,  indeed,  other  European  States,  was 
identical  with  our  own;  its  small  farmers  and  peasant 
proprietors  were  menaced  by  changes  in  agricultural 
economy  similar  to  those  to  which  our  smallholders  suc¬ 
cumbed;  the  statesmen  of  Prussia  intercepted  the 
threatened  danger;  to  Stein  and  Hardenberg  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  and  encouragement  they  afforded  to  the  small¬ 
holder  is  due  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  that  country, 
and  the  rest  of  Germany,  which  enabled  her  popula¬ 
tion  to  be  fed  during  the  Great  War  without  appre- 
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ciable  recourse  to  foreign  agencies,  and  provided  her  with 
a  steady  home  market  for  her  manufactures.  It  must  not 
be  assumed  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  on  the 
Continent  has  been  achieved  by  the  extirpation  of  the 
owners  of  large  estates;  the  landlord  and  tenant  system 
still  pervades  the  larger  portion  of  Europe.  Even  in 
Sweden,  where  the  Government  is  exceptionally  active  in 
the  creation  of  small  holdings,  we  learn  that  of  farms 
with  arable  land  up  to  ten  hectares — a  size  characteristic 
of  peasant  proprietories — no  less  than  23.1  per  cent,  are 
farmed  by  tenants,  and  of  all  farms,  large  and  small,  33 
per  cent,  are  cultivated  by  tenants. 

The  adverse  criticisms  of  the  Liberal  Land  Committee 
upon  the  state  of  our  agriculture  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : — 

(1)  Failure  to  reclaim  waste  lands. 

(2)  Neglect,  through  misconduct  or  poverty,  by  land- 
owners  to  promote  efficient  cultivation. 

(3)  Inefficient  cultivation  by  farmers. 

(4)  Insufficient  and  bad  housing  of  the  agricultural 
labourer. 

(5)  Disadvantages  attaching  to  the  present  landlord  and 
tenant  system. 

It  is  undeniable  that  more  might  be  done  by  Govern¬ 
ment  and  voluntary  agencies  in  the  profitable  reclamation 
of  waste  lands ;  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coast 
Erosion,  in  their  Report  of  1911,  urged  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  have  compulsory  powers  for 
the  acquisition  of  littoral  waste,  but  its  report  has 
not  been  adequately  acted  upon.  It  is,  however, 
abundantly  clear  that  the  area  of  waste  which  could 
be  profitably  cultivated  is  insignificant,  and  would 
make  no  appreciable  addition  to  the  volume  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  or  the  number  of  our  rural  population; 
the  land  area  of  England  and  Wales  is  37,000,000  acres, 
of  which  31,000,000  are  used  for  agricultural  and  horti¬ 
cultural  purposes.  Of  the  remaining  6,ooo,(X)o,  about 
2,000,000  are  forest  and  woodland,  leaving  a  balance  of 
4,000,000,  which  are  mainly  absorbed  by  urban  and 
industrial  areas,  railways,  roads  and  other  purposes  not 
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connected  with  ai^riculture.  The  residue,  therefore,  avail¬ 
able  for  agriculture  must  be  very  inconsiderable.  The 
Report  dwells  upon  the  reclamation  of  waste  in  Germany, 
Holland  and  Denmark.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  much 
success  has  attended  the  agricultural  results;  certainly 
such  has  not  been  the  case  in  Denmark.  While  our 
Development  Commissioners  have  not  been  enterprising 
enough  in  this  direction,  I  strongly  suspect  that  this  is 
due  to  the  conviction  that  reclamation  only  rarely  turns 
out  to  be  remunerative. 

The  main  if  not  the  sole  design  of  the  Liberal  Com¬ 
mittee  is  to  establish  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  system 
of  agriculture  fails  to  secure  that  productivity  of  the  land 
which  could  be  secured  if  the  State  were  to  be  placed  in 
its  possession  and  control,  and  with  that  object  in  view 
it  seeks  to  prove  that  the  landlord  of  to-day  is  incompetent 
for  the  discharge  of  those  duties  which  by  custom  or 
contract  pertain  to  him.  It  does  not  seek  to  demonstrate 
that  dual  ownership  is  incompatible  with  agricultural 
prosperity;  it  would  substitute  the  County  Council  for  the 
squire. 

It  is  due  to  the  Committee  that  it  does  not  charge  the 
landlord  with  culpable  negligence.  The  incompetence 
it  alleges  is  that  which  arises  from  lack  of  means  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  contractual  and  customary  duties;  that  is  to 
say,  building  and  maintaining  farmhouses  and  steading, 
fences  and  draining  lands.  This  inability,  the  Report 
admits,  arises  from  the  intolerable  burthen  of  taxation, 
notably  the  Death  Duties,  for  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
Government  is  mainly  responsible.  Lord  Bledisloe,  how¬ 
ever,  in  an  interesting  address  he  delivered  some  years 
ago,  of  which  he  has  favoured  me  with  a  copy,  suggests 
that  the  tendency  of  the  owners  of  estates  is  to  regard 
them  as  an  “  amenity  ”  rather  than  a  source  of  income. 
It  is  true,  as  he  observes,  that  a  very  large  number  of  estates 
have  recently,  through  the  poverty  of  their  former  owners, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  most  undesirable  class,  com¬ 
mercial  men  destitute  of  any  knowledge  of  agriculture  or 
any  sympathy  with  their  tenants ;  they  acquire  these 
ancient  seats  not  to  promote  agriculture  but  to  enter  the 
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ranks  of  the  county  gentry.  But  the  old  type  of  country 
squire  is  dependent  upon  the  produce  of  his  farms  for  his 
livelihood  and  it  is  his  interest  to  see  that  they  are  not  in 
the  hands  of  bad  tenants.  In  my  wanderings  through 
the  country  I  have  often  heard  the  farmer  and  the  labourer 
bewail  the  loss  of  the  old  squire  and  the  advent  of  his 
successor,  the  commercial  magnate.  Large  farms  exter¬ 
minated  the  peasant  proprietor;  crushing  taxation  is  com¬ 
mitting  to  the  same  fate  our  ancient  squirearchy.  It  is 
strange  to  find  that  Lord  Bledisloe,  an  admirable  landlord, 
speaks  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  though  in  milder 
tones,  as  Mirabeau  in  The  Friend  of  Man  wrote  of  the 
French  landowners :  “  They  give  over  their  lands  to 
tenants-at-will  or  indolent  stewards  charged  with  furnishing 
the  means  of  dissipation  and  luxury  to  their  owners  too 
proud  to  look  after  their  estates.” 

Lord  Bledisloe  has  apparently  lent  his  undoubted 
authority  to  the  view  that  our  cultivated  lands  are  badly 
farmed;  but  his  standard  would  seem  to  be  that  which 
the  maximum  of  industry  and  the  most  scientific  methods 
would  ensure.  His  main  contention  is,  however,  that 
“  the  prime  condition  under  which  farm  tenancy  can 
prosper  is  in  the  owner’s  knowledge  and  management  of 
his  estate  similar  to  that  exercised  by  the  manager  of  an 
industrial  company.”  This,  indeed,  is  a  riddle  hard  to 
read;  the  manager  of  an  industrial  company  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  administrative  master  of  the 
business  and  the  servants  employed  therein;  but  farmers 
are  tenants,  not  servants;  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
owner  of  an  estate  of  1,500  to  2,000  acres,  the  average 
size  of  landed  estates,  let  out  into  twelve  or  more  farms, 
with  their  separate  steadings  and  their  own  particular 
characteristics,  to  act  in  relation  to  these  farms  and  the 
farmers  as  the  manager  of  an  industrial  company  acts  in 
relation  to  his  works  and  his  employees. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  impoverishment  of  the 
landowners  has  in  many  instances  limited  their  expenditure 
on  their  farm  lands,  and  this  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
enhanced  cost  of  labour  and  materials.  Further,  if  Lord 
Bledisloe’s  standard  of  efficient  cultivation  is  to  be  ac- 
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cepted,  the  existing  standard  admits  of  much  improvement; 
but  if  we  compare  our  standard  of  cultivation  with  that 
which  obtains  in  Continental  countries  there  is  no  reason 
for  discouragement.  If  we  take  the  average  produce  per 
acre  in  those  countries,  be  it  of  cereals  or  root  crops,  our 
farming  successfully  stands  the  test.  I  have  no  intention 
to  burthen  this  article  with  statistics ;  I  refer  only  to  wheat 
crops,  and  take  two  periods,  1872,  a  year  of  general  agri¬ 
cultural  prosperity,  when  we  had  3,598,000  acres  under 
wheat  and  the  yield  per  acre  was  28.0  bushels  as  against 
20.0  in  Belgium.  I  compare  the  produce  of  wheat 
that  year  with  that  of  1924,  when  our  acreage  under  wheat 
crop  had  fallen  to  1,928,000  acres,  the  produce  had  risen 
to  31.43  bushels  per  acre,  an  increase,  no  doubt,  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  wheat  was  more  exclusively  grown  on 
the  most  suitable  lands.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that, 
despite  the  heavy  fiscal  burthen  imposed  upon  landlords 
and  farmers,  our  yield  per  acre  had  increased,  and  its 
superiority  over  Continental  production  was  maintained. 
The  only  Continental  countries  which  in  that  year  slightly- 
exceeded  our  per  acre  output  of  wheat  and  other  cereals 
were  Holland,  Denmark  and  Belgium,  where  only  a  small 
area,  and  that  the  most  favourable  land,  was  under  wheat 
cultivation,  while  Scotland,  also  growing  wheat  only  on 
favourable  land,  showed  a  much  greater  production  per 
acre  than  any  of  the  last-named  countries. 

Lord  Bledisloe  justly  observes  that  “  the  present  rate 
of  estate  duty  will  permit  no  estate  of  average  size  and 
rental,  if  unbuttressed  by  external  resources,  remaining 
in  one  family  for  more  than  two  generations.”  The  fate 
of  ancient  families  is  a  matter  of  sentiment;  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  agriculture  is  a  national  calamity.  The  grant  of 
Government  aid  is  a  necessity  for  the  protection  and 
advancement  of  agriculture;  European  States  have  recog¬ 
nised  that  necessity,  and  whether  or  no  landowners  or 
tenants  derive  advantage  by  State  loans  for  that  purpose 
should  be  a  matter  of  indifference;  and  yet,  when  in  1925 
Mr.  Churchill  refrained  from  imposing  further  burthens 
on  agriculture  by  not  increasing  the  death  duties  on  estates 
of  between  400  and  500  acres,  his  opponents  did  not 
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trouble  to  consider  whether  or  no  this  small  concession 
would  be  of  benefit  to  agriculture;  its  sole  criticism  was 
the  assertion  that  it  wouldl  be  “  an  upholding  of  the  old 
order  ”  and  “  a  violation  of  democratic  principle.” 

The  Committee  adversely  criticise  the  conditions  under 
which  the  farm  labourer  is  housed.  Here  it  is  on  firm 
ground ;  there  is  not  only  an  insufficiency  of  cottages 
but  a  considerable  percentage  are  uncomfortable  and  in¬ 
sanitary;  yet  even  then  they  are  far  more  habitable  and 
healthy  than  the  squalid  hovels  which  still  abound  in  our 
industrial  areas.  It  is  not  on  the  estates  of  large  land- 
owners  we  find  unsatisfactory  cottages,  as  a  rule  they 
are  excellent ;  but  on  those  of  the  smaller  proprietors  lack 
of  capital  again  confronts  us  as  the  cause  of  this  grievance. 
I  cannot  do  better  hereon  than  quote  a  passage  from  the 
valuable  work  entitled  Colonisation  of  Rural  Britain,  by 
the  late  Jesse  Collins,  protagonist  of  the  “  three  acres  and 
a  cow  ”  programme,  who  was  good  enough  to  make  in 
his  book  a  kindly  reference  to  my  interest  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  In  this  passage  he  writes :  “  Thou¬ 
sands  of  good  cottages  have  been  built  by  owners  of  large 
estates  and  let  at  rents  which  yield  no  profit,  whilst  if 
repair  and  other  expenses  are  reckoned  they  involve  a 
considerable  loss.  Such  cottages  can,  however,  only  be 
built  to-day  by  owners  who  have  superfluous  means,  and, 
unfortunately,  in  these  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  cottage 
building  will  be  largely  discontinued  in  the  face  of  the 
further  heavy  imposts  on  land  threatened  under  the  policy 
associated  with  the  name  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  Mr.  Lloyd  George.”  Jesse  Collins’  vaticination 
has  been  fulfilled.  He,  indeed,  in  1913,  by  the  “Rural 
Cottages  Bill,”  sought  to  secure  a  subsidy  by  way  of  loan 
to  enable  the  dearth  of  labourers’  cottages  to  be  remedied. 
The  Liberal  Party  opposed  the  measure,  substituting,  as 
I  observed  in  a  speech  on  the  second  reading,  “  violent 
diatribes  against  landlords  ”  for  any  attempt  at  argument. 

The  Committee,  however,  make  a  vehement  attack  on 
what  they  term  the  “  tied  cottage  ”  system ;  the  tied  cot¬ 
tage  stands  in  precisely  the  same  position  to  the  farmer 
as  the  cottage  of  a  coachman  or  gardener  pertaining  to  a 
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private  gentleman — its  occupation  is  granted  to  a  man  for 
the  purposes  and  the  period  of  his  service,  and  if  he  quit 
the  service  and  still  retain  the  occupation  of  the  cottage, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  no  dwelling-place 
is  available  for  his  successor.  The  Committee  is  good 
enough  to  admit  this  to  be  the  case,  but  draw,  and 
apparently  seriously,  a  distinction  between  a  cottage 
which  the  estate  owner  builds  on  his  own  land  and  one  he 
builds  or  buys  situate  on  another’s  land ;  in  the  former, 
service  and  occupancy  may  terminate  contemporaneously, 
in  the  latter,  it  contends,  the  service  but  not  the  occu¬ 
pancy.  If  the  Committee  had  recognised  the  indisput¬ 
able  fact  that  the  cottage  is  as  much  part  of  the  plant  of 
the  farm  as  the  entrance  lodge  to  the  grounds  of  a  private 
gentleman  is  a  part  of  the  domestic  establishment,  it 
would  have  refrained  from  disfiguring  its  argument  by  the 
intrusion  of  this  palpable  absurdity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  extension  of  small  holdings, 
the  value  of  which  in  maintaining  and  increasing  our  rural 
population  is  unquestionable,  receives  little  encourage¬ 
ment,  or  indeed  attention,  from  the  Committee;  their  only 
proposal  is  that  the  “  Small  Holdings  Acts  ”  should  not 
be  repealed,  but  should  be  held  “in  reserve”  by  the 
Authority  it  proposes  to  create.  Small  holdings  created 
under  the  Statutes  have  almost  uniformly  resulted  in 
serious  financial  loss  to  the  County  Councils  and  the 
State;  in  Hertfordshire,  which  by  reason  of  the  ability 
displayed  by  the  County  Council,  through  its  very  com¬ 
petent  Committee,  compares  most  favourably  with  other 
counties,  the  annual  average  loss  on  small  holdings,  ex¬ 
tending  over  three  years — 1923  to  1926  inclusive — was 
£14,843;  this  was  mainly  due  to  the  expense  of  equip¬ 
ment,  although  incompetent  tenants  and  failure  to  pay 
rents  played  some  part. 

I  am  unable  to  discover  that  any  material  improvement 
in  the  scheme  for  their  acquisition  and  maintenance  under 
the  1926  Act  can  be  effected,  or  any  more  competent 
authority  for  that  purpose  than  the  Agricultural  Commit¬ 
tee  of  a  County  Council  can  be  secured.  I  am  indebted 
to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  sending  me  a  copy  of 
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a  letter  addressed  to  County  Councils  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  Act.  I  note  that  they  press  upon  the  Coun¬ 
cils  the  strong  desirability  of  encouraging  owner-occu¬ 
pancy,  the  experience  of  which  in  other  countries  demon¬ 
strates  that  it  constitutes  the  strongest  assurance  for  secur¬ 
ing  good  husbandry. 

We  might  with  advantage  adopt  the  method  followed 
by  Sweden,  a  country  of  large  and  small  holdings :  it  at 
once  grants  the  freehold ;  for  the  capital  it  advances  it 
charges  to  the  holders  the  moderate  interest  of  4f  per 
cent. ;  it  postpones  repayment  by  instalments  of  the  capital 
for  a  period  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  loan;  it 
requires  the  holder  to  have  some  means  in  order  that  to 
some  extent  he  may  contribute  towards  the  establishment 
though  in  need  of  substantial  aid ;  it  takes  special  care 
that  the  smallholders  have  adequate  knowledge  of  agri¬ 
culture,  a  precaution  which  is  not  by  some  of  our  County 
Councils  adequately  provided  for. 

If  we  are  to  quicken  the  increase  of  small  holdings  w’e 
must  materially  increase  our  expenditure  thereon,  and  be 
prepared  to  recognise  that  the  reimbursement  of  that  ex¬ 
penditure  must,  in  the  main,  be  a  long-deferred  event; 
but  however  heroic  our  efforts  may  be,  it  is  not  in  this 
generation,  nor  in  the  next,  that  we  shall  secure  thereby 
any  material  increase  of  our  rural  population. 

I  will  now  proceed,  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible, 
to  examine  the  scheme  of  agricultural  reform  proposed  by 
the  Committee. 

The  scheme  starts  with  a  declaration  that  on  a  certain 
date  the  State  shall  “  resume  possession  ”  of  all  lands 
cultivated  and  capable  of  cultivation.  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  note  that  of  lands,  other  than  folk  land  or  Crown 
lands,  the  State  never  had  possession.  We  must  go  back  to 
primitive  tribal  communities  for  what  was  then  a  by  no 
means  complete  system  of  public  possession;  since  then 
the  land  of  England,  with  the  exception  above  stated,  has 
been  in  private  possession  and  ownership.  The  scheme 
then  goes  on  to  indicate  how  the  State  is  to  exercise  its 
proprietary  right :  every  farm  holding  is  to  be  transferred 
to  the  tenant  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annuity  to  the 
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land  owner,  and,  further,  it  is  to  have  the  right  to  transfer 
any  farm  inefficiently  cultivated  to  a  more  competent 
farmer. 

The  land  owner’s  annuity  is  to  be  the  present  net  rent 
which  he  enjoys,  if  it  be  a  fair  rent;  but  in  any  event,  sub¬ 
ject  to  certain  deduction  for  which  the  land  owner  is  not 
at  present  liable,  namely  the  State  is  to  fix  the  minimum 
wage  for  agricultural  labourers,  and  if  the  farmer  cannot 
afford  to  pay  it  must  be  deducted  from  the  annuity.  On 
failure  of  a  landlord  or  any  of  his  predecessors  to  properly 
discharge  the  duties  of  maintaining  buildings,  draining, 
etc.,  the  cost  of  reparation  is  to  be  deducted  from  the 
annuity,  and  finally  if  the  tenant  has  voluntarily  expended 
money  on  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature,  which 
have  added  to  the  value  of  the  farm,  the  cost  of  these  is 
to  be  deducted  from  the  landlord’s  annuity.  We  may 
fairly  conclude  that  with  these  exactions  the  annuity  to 
the  owner  of  an  average  sized  estate  would  be  something 
intangible ;  the  farmer  is  no  longer  to  pay  the  rent  to  the 
land  owner,  but  to  the  tax  gatherer,  and  the  landlord  will, 
when  there  is  any  receivable,  be  paid  by  the  Government. 

In  every  county  there  is  to  be  established  a  County 
Agricultural  Authority ,  partly  elective  on  the  County 
Council  franchise,  partly  consisting  of  members  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  County  Councils  and  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture;  the  members  of  this  body  are  to  be  paid  not 
only  out-of-pocket  expenses,  but  also  compensation  for 
any  loss  of  income  occasioned  by  attendance  to  their 
duties. 

Their  first  duty  will  be  to  make  an  exhaustive  survey  of 
all  land  throughout  the  country;  for  this  work  they  are  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  geologists,  agricultural 
chemists,  meteorologists,  and  zoologists. 

The  county  agricultural  authority  having  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  all  cultivated  and  cultivable  land,  would  then  ap¬ 
point  Commissioners  for  every  county  to  decide  what 
would  be  the  amount  of  annuity  payable  to  the  land 
owners  by  their  tenants;  this  would,  of  course,  involve  the 
appointment  of  experts,  upon  whose  evidence  the  Com¬ 
missioners  would  act. 
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l>iit  not  merely  the  county,  but  the  unfortunate  land 
owner,  and  probably  also  the  farmer,  would  be  amerced  in 
expenditure  upon  lawyers  and  experts,  and  if  he  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  he  may, 
if  he  cares  to  face  the  expense,  appeal  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

The  farmer,  again,  is  not  to  go  scathless;  the  Authority 
is  to  appoint  inspectors  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  visit  all 
the  holdings  in  the  county  to  discover  whether  their  farm¬ 
ing  is  as  efficient  as,  in  the  opinion  of  these  persons,  it 
should  be,  and  if  the  Authority  be  satisfied  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  defective  he  will  forfeit  his  farm. 

What  public  good  is  to  be  attained  by  deposing  the 
landlord  who  lives  among  his  farmers  and  enthroning  as 
his  successor  a  popular  body  sitting  in  their  county  town 
which  can  do  little  more  than  confirm  the  decisions  of 
the  inquisitorial  officials  who  will  perambulate  the  farms  ? 
Such  a  system  cannot  fail  to  open  wide  the  door  to  bias, 
prejudice,  undue  influence,  and  corruption.  What  public 
good  is  to  be  the  purchase  price  of  the  immense  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  money  on  councillors,  commissioners,  scien¬ 
tific  experts,  tax-gatherers — for  they  are  to  be  rent  col¬ 
lectors — and  an  army  of  inquisitors  paying  domiciliary 
visits  to  the  farms  within  their  jurisdiction.^  The  only 
good  will  be,  according  to  the  authors  of  this  stupendous 
scheme,  the  increased  productivity  of  the  land.  But  the 
land  which  is  cultivated  enjoys,  as  I  have  stated,  a  stan¬ 
dard  of  excellence  superior  to  that  found  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Is  it  to  correct  the  neglect  of  some  farmers  who 
farm  below  that  standard }  There  is  no  evidence  what¬ 
ever  to  show  that  to  any  appreciable  extent  this  negli¬ 
gence  is  to  be  found,  and  if  there  be  only  exceptional 
negligence  how  can  it  justify  the  creation  of  such  a 
colossal  machinery  for  so  insignificant  a  purpose?  Is  it 
to  improve  the  standard  of  agriculture  beyond  what  exists 
in  other  countries  by  scientific  methods?  That  object  can 
be  attained  by  public  grants,  which  although  conceded  in 
European  States  is  not  contemplated  by  this  scheme;  a 
wealthy  land  owner  on  his  home  farm  may  now  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  crops  or  the  breeding  of  cattle  attain  the  highest 
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degree  of  excellence,  but  the  ordinary  working  farmer, 
even  if  he  has  the  will,  has  neither  the  resources  nor  the 
skill  for  that  purpose. 

An  impartial  survey  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  this 
country  will  indeed  satisfy  us  that  it  is  capable  of  im¬ 
provement  both  by  voluntary  effort  and  by  State  assist¬ 
ance,  but  no  impartial  survey  has  been  made  by  the 
Liberal  Land  Committee;  throughout  its  report  runs  one 
dominant  note — antagonism  to  the  landowners  and  hence 
gross  exaggeration  of  defects  in  part  associated  with  their 
ownership  but  largely  independent  thereof. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  the  charge 
against  landlords  of  rapacity  in  the  exaction  of  rents, 
negligence  in  the  maintenance  of  farm  lands,  or  general 
incapacity.  Adam  Smith,  whose  sympathy  with  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  under  the  treatment  they  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  mine  owners  and  manufacturers  is  undeniable,  com¬ 
mends  the  owners  of  agricultural  land  for  the  equitable 
relations  they  maintain  with  their  tenantry.  He  observed 
that  “  There  is,  I  believe,  nowhere  in  Europe,  except  in 
England,  any  instance  of  the  tenant  building  upon  the 
land  of  which  he  had  no  lease  and  trusting  that  the 
honour  of  the  landlord  would  take  no  advantage  of  so 
important  an  improvement.”  The  rents  of  agricultural 
lands  in  England  are  lower  than  those  of  any  European 
country,  and  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  even  in  these  times 
of  depression,  exceed  the  rent  he  pays  for  the  land  he  cul¬ 
tivates.  The  days  of  large  profits  and  high  rents  have 
passed;  rents  have  fallen,  on  an  average,  30  per  cent, 
within  the  past  fifty  years — in  many  cases  70  per  cent. — 
but  the  profits  of  farmers  still  exceed  the  rentals  they  pay, 
and  the  Royal  Commission,  in  their  Report  of  1897,  assert 
that  the  brunt  of  the  depression  in  agriculture  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  landowners,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that 
at  the  present  time  agricultural  rents  are  below  the  com¬ 
petitive  level. 

Hitherto  schemes  of  land  nationalisation  propose  to 
secure  for  the  State  prairie  value;  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
scheme  is  that  of  vast  expenditure  and  no  financial  return 
to  the  State. 
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By  Professor  W.  H.  Pickering 

The  sun  is,  as  we  now  know,  simply  a  star — not  a  very 
bright,  nor  yet  a  very  faint  one,  but  a  fair  average  star.  The 
reason  it  appears  so  bright  to  us  is  merely  because  we  are 
so  near  to  it,  that  is,  relatively  speaking,  for  the  next 
nearest  star  is  270,000  times  more  remote.  All  the  stars 
may  be  said  to  contain  about  the  same  quantity  of  matter, 
but  some  give  out  less  than  one-thousandth  part  as  much 
light  as  the  sun,  while  others  give  out  many  thousand 
times  more.  If  we  were  as  near  to  the  bright  star  Sirius  as 
we  are  to  the  sun,  the  solid  earth  would  boil  away,  and  we 
should  exist  only  in  the  form  of  gas — and  Sirius  itself  is 
not  a  remarkably  bright  star.  It  is  about  fifty  times  as 
bright  as  our  sun,  and  happens  to  be  quite  near  us.  It  is 
the  combination  of  these  two  facts  that  makes  it  appear  so 
brilliant. 

When  we  say  we  are  relatively  very  near  the  sun  we 
must  still  recollect  that  it  is  93,000,000  miles  away,  so  that 
if  we  travelled  towards  it  with  the  speed  of  a  cannon-ball, 
let  us  say  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  two  seconds,  it  would  still 
take  us  six  years  to  reach  it.  Its  diameter  is  860,000  miles, 
or  about  no  times  that  of  the  earth,  so  that  if  the  earth 
were  represented  by  a  small  pea,  the  sun  would  be  the 
size  of  a  globe  some  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  would  be 
situated  at  a  distance  of  220  feet.  The  pea  would  travel 
around  it  at  a  speed  of  four  feet  a  day,  and  would  carry 
with  it  a  large  grain  of  sand,  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  located  at  a  distance  from  it  of  six  inches,  to 
represent  our  moon.  On  this  scale  the  nearest  star  would 
be  located  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  at  a  distance  of 
8,000  miles. 

The  earth  is  in  reality  travelling  around  the  sun  at  a 
speed  of  eighteen  and  a  half  miles  a  second,  or  at  about 
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forty  times  the  speed  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  every  second, 
owing  to  the  sun’s  attraction,  the  earth  falls  towards  it  one- 
ninth  of  an  inch.  This  seems  a  pretty  small  distance  for 
it  to  fall,  and  yet  it  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  earth 
steadily  in  its  orbit.  If  we  should  fall  any  farther  the 
result  would  be  most  disastrous,  as  it  would  cause  us  to 
approach  the  sun,  and  we  should  soon  find  that  the  earth 
was  getting  far  too  hot  for  us. 

The  sun  contains  enough  matter  to  make  over  300,000 
bodies  like  our  earth,  and  owing  to  this  fact  the  force  of 
gravity  upon  its  surface  is  thirty  times  as  great  as  it  is  with 
us.  A  man  weighing  150  pounds  on  the  earth,  if  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  sun,  would  weight  over  two  tons,  and  owing 
to  that  fact  would  be  quite  unable  to  lift  himself  from  the 
ground  or  to  move  either  hand  or  foot. 

Like  the  earth,  the  sun  revolves  upon  its  axis,  but  the 
period  of  its  rotation  is  of  considerable  length,  almost  a 
month.  Unlike  the  earth,  however,  it  does  not  revolve  all 
as  one  piece.  While  a  point  near  the  equator  completes  a 
revolution  in  about  twenty-five  days,  one  near  either  pole 
takes  nearly  thirty,  so  that  if  we  tried  to  apply  some  of  our 
ordinary  terrestrial  computations  to  it,  we  can  see  at  once 
that  we  should  soon  get  into  calendar  difficulties.  Of 
course,  the  sun  has  no  solid  surface,  so  that  we  may  say 
these  are  merely  atmospheric  currents,  but  that  only  re¬ 
moves  our  difficulties  one  step  farther,  for  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  asked  will  be  why  should  there  be  atmospheric  cur¬ 
rents  there,  which  are  certainly  not  winds,  as  we  understand 
the  term.  The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  formerly  the 
sun  revolved  as  a  nebula,  and  is  now  preparing  to  revolve 
as  a  solid  body.  It  is,  in  short,  at  present  in  a  transitional 
state  between  these  two  forms  of  matter. 

As  to  its  general  structure,  the  sun  is  believed 
to  be  wholly  gaseous,  but  with  a  sharply  defined  surface. 
This  is  the  photosphere  which  forms  the  bright  surface 
of  the  sun  which  we  see.  We  speak  of  the  interior  as 
being  gaseous,  because  if  the  pressure  upon  it  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  outer  layers  were  suddenly  removed,  it 
would  expand  like  a  gas  with  explosive  violence.  But  it 
is  not  like  any  gas  with  which  we  are  familiar,  because  at 
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these  tremendous  pressures  and  temperatures  all  the  char¬ 
acteristics  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  a  gas 
are  removed,  and  the  result  is  a  substance  which,  bulk  for 
bulk,  weighs  1.4  times  as  much  as  water,  and  which  in 
general  must  behave  more  like  pitch  or  semi-liquid  tar 
than  any  other  substance  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  surface  of  the  photosphere  is  broken  up  into 
nodules  400  to  600  miles  across,  which  from  their  shape 
have  been  called  the  rice  grains.  They  are  something  like 
tlie  rounded  tops  of  our  cumulus  clouds.  Above  them  lies 
the  chromosphere,  which  owes  its  red  or  pink  colour  to  the 
red  spectrum-line  of  hydrogen  gas.  This  is  really  an 
ocean  of  fire,  and  is  10,000  to  15,000  miles  in  depth.  The 
lowest  and  hottest  portion  of  it  is  called  the  reversing 
layer,  because  the  spectrum-lines,  which  appear  black 
when  we  look  at  the  sun  through  the  instrument  known  as 
the  spectroscope,  appear  bright  when  we  turn  it  on  this 
region. 

The  chromosphere  sends  up  tremendous  flames,  occa¬ 
sionally  reaching  an  altitude  exceeding  600,000  miles. 
I'hese  sometimes  move  with  enormous  velocities,  such,  for 
instance,  as  250  miles  per  second.  Beside  them  our  most 
violent  explosions  would  be  but  as  child’s  play.  Such  a 
llame,  should  it  reach  us,  would  engulf  and  destroy  our 
little  planet  in  an  instant  of  time,  but,  fortunately  for  us, 
they  are  90,000,000  miles  away.  These  flames  are 
called  prominences  when  seen  in  profile,  and  are  often 
associated  with  the  sun  spots.  When  seen  projected  on 
the  surface  of  the  sun  they  are  known  as  dark  filaments. 

Outside  the  chromosphere  lies  the  rare  gaseous  layer, 
which,  when  illumined  by  electric  streamers,  we  call  the 
corona.  It  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  cream-coloured 
object,  which  can  only  be  seen  for  the  few  minutes  when 
the  moon  lies  exactly  between  us  and  the  sun,  thereby 
cutting  off  all  the  rest  of  the  sun’s  light.  Such  oppor¬ 
tunities  are  eagerly  sought  for  by  astronomers,  as  we  hav^e 
seen  lately. 

We  have  all  of  us  heard  of  the  sun  spots.  These  are 
found  in  connection  with  the  photosphere.  They  are 
usually  of  very  irregular  shape,  and  consist  of  a  black 
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centre  called  the  umbra  and  a  grey  border  called  the 
penumbra.  They  are  surrounded  by  particularly  bright 
regions  called  faculae.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
explain  them.  One  of  the  latest,  and  that  which  best  con¬ 
forms  with  the  facts,  is  due  to  Dr.  Hale.  It  supposes  that 
a  disturbance  or  eruption  occurs  just  beneath  the  photo¬ 
sphere.  This  assumes  a  whirling  motion.  The  whirl 
causes  an  outrush  of  material  as  high  up  as  the  top  of  the 
reversing  layer.  This  material  consists  mainly  of  heavy 
metallic  vapours,  such  as  iron.  Above  the  reversing  layer 
the  direction  of  flow  is  inwards  and  downwards,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  lighter  materials,  like  calcium  and  hydrogen.  The 
expansion  of  the  hot  material  coming  from  below  causes 
cooling,  producing  the  dark  umbra.  This,  together  with 
the  penumbra,  lies  slightly  below  the  upper  surface  of  the 
photosphere.  The  W'hirling  motion  of  the  electrified  par¬ 
ticles,  or  ions,  carried  with  the  hot  material  produces  a 
magnetic  field. 

The  larger  spots  often  occur  in  pairs,  with  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  scattered  about  them.  To  explain  the  cause 
of  this  we  may  call  attention  to  a  fact  that  we  must  all 
have  noticed  when  out  rowing,  namely,  that  when  we  draw 
an  oar  out  of  the  w'ater  a  little  whirlpool  is  formed  :  indeed, 
there  are  two  of  them,  revolving  in  opposite  directions, 
d'hese  are  connected  below  the  surface  by  a  sort  of 
U-shaped  tube  of  revolving  water.  In  the  case  of  the  sun, 
however,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  IJ  extends 
around  its  whole  circumference  just  below  the  surface. 
'I'his  suggestion  explains  certain  previously  unexplained 
difficulties.  The  sun  spots  show  a  similar  rotation  of 
electric  currents,  and  often  of  visible  material,  and,  it  is 
believed,  bear  an  analogy  to  these  revolving  whirlpools  of 
water.  They  are,  as  we  have  just  seen,  centres  of  mag¬ 
netic  force,  and  they  extend  their  influence  far  out  into 
space.  When  the  earth  in  its  orbit  reaches  a  portion  of 
space  affected  by  these  spots,  the  compass  needles  all  over 
the  world  begin  to  swing  back  and  forth,  electric  currents 
are  generated  which  sometimes  seriously  disturb  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  our  telegraph  and  cable  messages,  and  auroras 
light  up  the  evening  skies.  These  last  occur  most  fre- 
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quently,  however,  when  the  earth  is  approaching  or 
receding  rapidly  from  the  sun,  or  just  previous  to  these 
times.  That  is  to  say,  we  must  expect  auroras  only  when 
there  are  many  sun  spots,  and  chiefly  during  the  months 
of  February,  March,  August,  and  September.  In  our  lati¬ 
tudes  they  are  brightest  during  the  early  evenings. 

.Sun  spots  are  sometimes  of  enormous  size,  and  are  then 
readily  visible,  without  a  telescope,  at  sunset  or  through 
a  mist,  to  the  unaided  eye.  Some  have  been  seen  of 
which  the  umbra  measured  60,000  miles  across,  and  the 
penumbra  about  double  that  size.  They  only  occur  in 
certain  solar  latitudes,  most  frequently  in  10°  to  20°, 
occasionally  at  the  equator,  but  never  north  or  south  of 
45°.  They  last  often  for  only  a  few  days,  but  instances 
have  been  known  where  their  duration  exceeded  a  year. 
The  extreme  duration  is  a  little  uncertain,  because  other 
spots  have  a  tendency  to  appear  in  the  place  where  a  large 
one  has  vanished.  They  start  as  small  points  and  rapidly 
increase  in  size,  the  umbra  forming  before  the  penumbra. 
When  they  disappear  the  large  ones  break  up  into  small 
ones,  and  then  disappear  by  the  rapid  encroachment  of 
the  photosphere.  Sometimes  the  spots  are  very  numer¬ 
ous  and  at  other  times  not  one  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  found 
that  they  are  most  frequent  at  intervals  of  about  eleven 
years,  but  this  interval  is  very  variable,  ranging  from  seven 
to  sixteen  years. 

When  a  sun-spot  period  begins  the  spots  appear  near 
latitude  30°.  As  the  period  progresses  the  latitude 
diminishes,  averaging  about  16°  at  ma.ximum.  After 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  years  the  latitude  is  reduced  to 
8°  or  10°,  but  before  this  occurs  a  new  set  of  spots  usually 
starts  at  30°,  so  that  at  maximum  we  may  find  four  belts 
of  spots  upon  the  sun.  This  periodicity  of  the  spots  is 
doubtless  due  to  internal  disturbances  connected  with  the 
gradual  cooling  of  the  whole  mass.  After  millions  of 
years,  when  the  surface  layer  becomes  cooler  and  less 
fluid,  the  period  may  become  shorter  and  more  marked, 
and  it  is  possible  that  our  sun  will  then  approach  the  con¬ 
dition  of  those  stars  that  are  known  as  long-period 
variables.  Their  periods  range  from  six  months  to  two 
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years,  and  their  maximum  brilliancy  is  due  to  the  bursting 
forth  of  huge  flames  of  hydrogen  from  their  interiors, 
causing  them  at  maximum  to  be  sometimes  several  times 
as  bright  as  at  minimum.  Doubtless  their  emitted  heat 
also  varies  through  a  very  great  range.  Should  our  sun 
ever  reach  such  a  condition,  it  is  very  certain  that  our  little 
planet  would  some  day  disappear  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
J3efore  that  time,  however,  all  life  may  have  become 
extinct  from  other  causes. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  sun 
spots  affect  our  weather,  either  our  rainfall,  or  our  tem¬ 
perature,  or  the  number  of  our  tropical  cyclones. 
Probably  they  do  have  such  an  effect,  increasing  these 
manifestations  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and  diminish¬ 
ing  them,  through  meteorological  interaction,  in  others; 
but  their  maximum  result  is  so  slight  that  it  has  merely  an 
academic  interest,  and,  excepting  for  their  electric  and 
magnetic  disturbances,  they  at  present  affect  our  lives 
practically  but  little. 

The  brightness  of  the  sun  is  20,000  times  that  of  a 
candle  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  foot.  The  reason  that 
it  is  so  very  bright  is  because  it  is  so  very  hot.  The 
temperature  of  its  surface  is  about  11,000°  Fahrenheit, 
or  half  as  hot  again  as  any  surface  we  have  yet  produced 
on  the  earth.  Any  substances  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  would  immediately  melt  and  boil  away  in 
vapour  if  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Its  interior 
is  many  times  hotter  still.  Besides  giving  out  a  great 
amount  of  light,  the  sun  also  gives  out  a  tremendous 
amount  of  heat,  which  is  really  much  the  same  thing,  for, 
although  all  heat  is  not  light,  yet  all  light  is  heat,  even 
that  of  the  fire-fly.  If  the  sun’s  rays  strike  our  hand  we 
call  it  heat,  if  they  strike  our  eyes  we  call  it  light. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  to  measure  the  amount  of  heat 
that  the  sun  gives  out,  and  we  find  that,  expressing  it  in 
metric  units,  if  our  earth’s  atmosphere  were  removed,  the 
heat  received  by  every  square  centimetre  of  surface  ex¬ 
posed  directly  to  the  sun  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  2.0  grams  of  water  through  1°  centigrade 
in  one  minute  of  time;  that  is,  it  would  furnish  2.0  calories 
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of  heat.  To  express  this  in  English  units,  let  us  imagine 
a  tin  box  two-fifths  of  an  inch  square  and  four-fifths  of 
an  inch  long  filled  with  water.  If  the  sun  were  to  shine 
squarely  on  one  end  of  it  it  would  raise  its  temperature 
through  nearly  2°  Fahrenheit  in  one  minute.  To  express 
this  mechanically,  if  the  sun  were  to  shine  directly  on  one 
square  yard  of  surface  it  would  furnish  sufficient  heat  to 
produce  one  and  three-quarters  horse-power  continuously. 
Unfortunately,  in  practice  we  have  not,  for  various 
reasons,  been  able  hitherto  to  attain  anything  like  this 
result,  although  solar  engines  have  been  built  and  regu¬ 
larly  employed  in  the  pumping  of  water,  both  in  Egypt 
and  in  Southern  California. 

To  maintain  the  heat  supply  of  the  sun  would  require 
the  burning  of  a  layer  of  the  best  coal  spread  over  its 
entire  surface  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  every  hour  of 
the  day.  If  the  sun  were  made  of  nothing  but  coal,  it 
would  be  completely  burned  up  inside  of  6,000  years. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  sun’s  heat  is  not  maintained 
by  burning.  The  sun  is  far  too  hot  to  burn.  Its  condi¬ 
tion  is  more  like  that  of  a  globe  of  white-hot  steel,  only 
it  is  far  hotter  even  than  liquid  steel.  If  we  should  look 
through  smoked  glass  at  some  liquid  steel  poured  from 
a  ladle,  and  should  use  the  sun  for  a  background,  the 
melted  steel  would  appear  black  by  contrast,  resembling 
liquid  tar.  Even  the  electric  light  appears  black  when 
placed  before  the  sun. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked.  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  enormous  heat  emission  by  the  sun  ?  An  early  sug¬ 
gestion  was  that  it  was  due  to  the  fall  of  innumerable 
meteors  upon  its  surface.  This  would  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
duce  heat  in  considerable  quantities,  but  it  has  been  shown 
by  Moulton  that  it  could  not  exceed  240  times  the  heat 
produced  by  their  fall  upon  the  surface  of  our  earth.  This 
is,  therefore,  obviously  a  wholly  inadequate  explanation. 
We  know  that  the  sun  is  a  contracting  mass  of  condensed 
gas,  and  such  contraction  would  undoubtedly  liberate  vast 
quantities  of  heat.  A  contraction  of  200  feet  a  year  would 
furnish  all  the  heat  that  the  sun  gives  out,  and  such  a  con¬ 
traction  could  hardly  be  detected  by  our  modern  instru- 
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ments  in  less  than  5,000  years.  That  seems  satisfactory, 
but  if  we  go  back  into  geological  time  and  inquire  how 
long  it  would  take  for  the  sun  to  contract  from  the  size 
of  a  sphere  filling  the  whole  of  the  earth’s  orbit  down  to 
its  present  dimensions,  assuming  it  to  give  out  the  same 
amount  of  heat  every  year,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole 
interval  is  only  about  12,000,000  years.  Now  we  know  from 
geological  evidence  that  life  has  existed  upon  our  earth 
for  at  least  100,000,000  years,  and  we  cannot  believe  that 
it  started  when  the  earth  was  just  grazing  around  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  sun,  so  this  explanation  also  seems  inadequate. 

Still  more  recently  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  sun’s 
heat  is  due  to  the  transfusion  of  matter.  Thus  if  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  at  a  tremendous  pressure,  and  under 
an  inconceivably  high  temperature,  should  unite  to  form 
one  atom  of  helium,  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  would 
be  given  out.  Another  suggestion  is  that  if  an  electron 
and  a  proton,  that  is  to  say,  a  unit  charge  of  negative  and 
positive  electricity,  should  rush  together  and  not  merely 
unite  but  actually  destroy  one  another,  that  might  explain 
the  phenomenon.  Whatever  the  precise  method,  it  is 
now  very  certain  that  matter  is  actually  destroyed  in  the 
sun,  and  is  converted  into  energy.  Indeed,  as  far  as  we 
can  now  see,  there  can  be  no  other  sufficient  source  of  the 
solar  heat. 


MACHIAVELLI— PATRIOT  AND  POLITICIAN 
By  Lucie  Simpson 

No  name  in  literature  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  much 
controversy  and  obloquy  as  that  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli, 
largely  because,  as  one  of  his  biographers  declares,  a  good, 
matter-of-fact  world  reads  his  book — II  Principe — out  of 
its  context.  Also  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  by  his  out¬ 
spokenness  he  got  himself  into  bad  odour  with  the  one 
and  only  advertising  agency  of  the  time — the  Roman 
Church — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  liis  reputation 
was  reduced  to  tatters. 

Though  a  popular  playwright,  it  was  as  a  politician 
merely  he  seems  to  have  been  known  in  this  country. 
Shakespeare,  true  to  his  own  apothegm,  that  “  the  evil 
men  do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  oft  interred  with 
their  bones,”  refers  to  him  in  Henry  VI  as  “  murd’rous 
and  notorious,”  though  in  The  Merry  Wives,  written  some 
years  later,  the  epithets  have  been  modified,  and  we  have 
the  Host  exclaiming,  “Am  I  politic.^  Am  I  subtle.^  Am 
I  a  Machiavel }  ”  seeming  to  indicate  that  the  process  of 
readjustment,  which  on  this,  the  four  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Machiavelli’s  death,  is  scarcely  complete,  was 
under  way. 

However,  if  few  men  have  been  more  provocative  of 
argument  than  Machiavelli,  none  has  been  more  single- 
minded  in  the  pursuit  of  his  purpose,  which  was  the  unity 
of  his  beloved  Italy.  In  view  of  this  he  commanded  re¬ 
spect  in  Florentine  political  circles,  holding  the  post  of 
chancellor  and  secretary  to  the  Died  cLi  liberta  e  pace  for 
the  better  part  of  fifteen  years;  that  is  to  say,  during  the 
whole  period  of  Florentine  freedom;  while  his  writings, 
whether  of  a  political  nature  or  not,  were  of  a  very  high 
order.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  scheme  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  national  militia  was  the  greatest  political 
innovation  of  his  time.  While  his  main  object  was  home 
defence,  it  aimed  also  at  destroying  the  pernicious  Euro¬ 
pean  system  of  warfare  by  mercenary  troops  which 
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Machiavelli  considered  was  the  main  cause  of  Italian 
insecurity.  “  It  requires,”  says  Addington  Symonds,  “an 
infinite  familiarity  with  the  Italian  military  system  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  to  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  reform.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the 
systems  of  Militia,  Conscription,  and  Landwehr,  by  means 
of  which  military  service  has  been  nationalised  among 
modern  races,  that  we  need  to  tax  our  imagination  before 
we  can  place  ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of  men  to 
whom  Machiavelli’s  measure  was  a  novelty  of  genius.” 

Machiav^elli’s  patriotism  and  political  zeal  were  no  less 
conspicuous  in  the  scheme  itself  than  in  the  energy  with 
which  he  strove  to  make  it  practicable.  That  the  result 
was  failure  and  disappointment  was  not  his  fault.  Even 
had  Italy  not  been  too  corrupt  and  enervated  by  tyranny 
to  revive  a  martial  spirit  to  order,  the  return  of  the  Medici 
to  Florence  in  1512  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  plan. 
Owing  to  this  event  Machiavelli  lost  his  Government  post, 
was  convicted  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of  conspiracy, 
imprisoned  in  the  Bargello,  and  tortured  to  the  extent  of 
“  five  turns  of  the  rack.”  His  innocence  being  proved  he 
was  released,  and  at  once  retired  to  his  farm  at  Casciano. 
Here  he  wrote  The  Prince,  a  book  which  has  retained  a 
curious  interest  and  is  perhaps  the  most  unique  political 
document  extant.  When  finished  it  was  offered  to  Lorenzo 
d’Medici,  but  little  came  of  it  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
publish  it,  while  the  author,  lacking  employment,  besought 
those  in  high  places  to  give  him  something  to  do,  “  even 
if  it  were  but  the  rolling  of  stones.” 

It  is  an  eloquent  testimony  of  the  varying  fortunes  and 
political  vicissitudes  of  Florence  that  the  three  greatest 
intellects  she  produced  were  each  fated  to  humiliation  and 
distress  at  her  hands.  Dante  in  exile  and  opposition 
would  hold  no  traffic  with  her  citizens;  Michael  Angelo 
after  the  siege  worked  on  the  Medici  tombs  under  protest; 
and  we  have  Machiavelli  entreating  to  be  put  to  the  rolling 
of  stones  by  the  Signori  Medici ! 

Regarded  dispassionately,  Machiavelli’s  offence  in  the 
eyes  of  his  denouncers  appears  to  have  been  that  his 
panaceas  too  closely  resembled  the  diseases  they  were 
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expected  to  cure.  That  the  occasion  was  an  extreme  one 
as  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose  if  Italy  was  not  to  become 
the  vassal  of  France  or  Spain,  is  not  always  considered 
when  criticising  Machiavelli’s  attitude.  In  extremis  none 
but  precisians  hesitate  about  the  choice  of  instruments,  and 
to  Machiavelli’s  thinking  it  was  a  case  for  immediate 
action. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  instruments,  human  and 
other,  to  which  he  was  prepared  to  resort  were  of  the 
most  infamous.  That  so  astute  an  intellect  was  not  aware 
of  this  is  unlikely.  In  Cesare  Borgia  he  had  had  a  living 
instance  of  the  success  of  the  principles  he  advocated,  a 
fact  that  not  only  did  much  to  inspire  him,  but  silenced 
any  scruples  in  a  mind  prone  to  think  that  the  end  desired 
justified  the  means.  It  was  more  than  likely  that  the  Pope 
would  countenance  the  principles  and  ideas  as  well  as 
absolve  the  writer,  if  Lorenzo  saw  fit  to  regard  them  favour¬ 
ably.  For  they  were  both  of  the  House  of  Medici  and 
the  family  bond  was  a  strong  one.  All  things  considered 
we  are  right  in  thinking  that  rather  than  conscientious 
objections  to  the  book,  it  was  the  remembrance  of  the 
author’s  republican  and  democratic  sympathies  that  turned 
the  scales  against  him. 

The  question  for  the  casuist  and  historian  alike  is  how 
far  a  natural  obliquity  of  moral  vision,  allied  to  a  morbid 
anxiety  for  the  fortunes  of  his  country  and  the  uncertainty 
of  his  own  future,  condone  the  writing  of  a  book  which 
frankly  and  unblushingly  advocates  drastic  measures  at 
the  cost  of  all  ethical  considerations. 

Certain  letters  and  personal  statements  made  at  the  time 
throw  light  on  the  matter.  Writing  to  his  friend  Vettore, 
Machiavelli  says  : — “  I  have  alw'ays  kept  faith  and  am  not 
likely  to  change  my  nature.  My  poverty  will  show  that  I 
am  loyal.”  In  the  Discotirses  we  read  ;  “Where  it  is  an 
absolute  question  of  the  welfare  of  our  country  we  must 
admit  of  no  consideration  of  justice  or  injustice,  of  mercy 
•''r  cruelty,  of  praise  or  ignominy,  but  putting  all  el.s<^ 
aside  must  adopt  whatever  course  wfill  save  its  existence 
and  preserve  its  liberty.”  To  Lorenzo  in  a  note  that 
accompanied  the  MS.  of  his  book  we  catch  more  than  a 
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glimpse  of  the  republican  as  of  the  satirist  when  he  says : 
“To  know  the  nature  of  princes  one  must  be  of  the 
people.” 

However,  it  is  not  without  precedent  that  minds  can 
become  so  perverted  as  to  fail  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  and  what  is  not  strictly  honourable  and  expedient.  Nor 
should  we  look  to  the  age  for  a  definition  of  honour,  for 
never  was  that  commodity  of  less  intrinsic  worth  or  so  rusty 
from  disuse. 

One  thing  at  least  is  clear,  Machiavelli  could  be  trusted 
to  serve  the  State.  He  wished  to  be  employed  in  Florence 
and  he  had  the  right  to  wish  it.  For  a  mere  pittance  he 
had  given  his  energy  and  intelligence  for  fifteen  years 
to  her  service,  during  which  he  had  been  employed  as 
emissary  to  practically  every  court  of  Europe. 

There  is  not  w'anting  an  element  of  satire  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  a  tried  and  trusted  public  servant,  a  devotee  of 
political  freedom,  conceiving  the  notion  of  presenting  to 
the  corrupt  son  of  Piero  d’Medici  the  repulsive  picture 
of  what  a  tyrant  must  do  who  would  be  master  of  his 
country’s  liberties.  That  men  who  knew  him  personally 
and  had  had  evidence  of  his  public  character  should  think 
he  was  himself  the  monster  he  painted,  he  would  never 
have  believed. 

But  the  book  was  more  than  a  satire.  Satire  does  not 
express  its  character.  Machiavelli  saw  and  felt  the  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  time  and  could  not  fail  to  be  affected  by 
them,  for  evil  as  for  good.  His  most  ardent  desire  as  a 
patriot  and  a  politician  was  for  the  unity  and  independence 
of  the  State.  For,  despite  distorting  influences,  his  chief 
virtue  was  a  profound  patriotism;  he  was,  in  fact,  all  for 
fatherland.  To  his  thinking  the  worst  of  evils  was 
foreign  domination.  The  rule  of  a  domestic  tyrant,  hate¬ 
ful  as  it  might  prove,  was  to  be  preferred  to  that.  A  free 
commonwealth  if  it  could  be  maintained  amid  the  con¬ 
flicting  passions,  prejudices  and  desires  of  men,  was  the 
best  condition  of  political  security.  So  that  all  things 
considered  and  conflicting  opinions  as  to  his  real  motive 
summarised,  it  was  not  from  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  what 
is  right  and  just  that  he  took  evil  for  his  good.  If  there 
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are  politicians  to-day  who  make  a  habit  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  private  and  political  morality,  who  will,  on 
occasion,  defend  this  or  the  other  procedure  as  “  not  a 
question  of  morality  but  of  high  politics,”  how  much  more 
excusable  the  attitude  when  ideals  of  political  justice  were 
non-existent?  For  at  the  time  referred  to  the  principles 
of  the  robbers’  cave  governed  the  policy  of  princes. 
Among  the  Italians  themselves  private  quarrels  grew  to 
public  feuds,  and  these  gave  licence  to  robbery  and 
murder.  At  large,  republic  warred  with  republic,  com¬ 
mune  with  commune,  each  jealous  of  the  threatened  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  other,  while  the  Church,  dreading  a  rival 
to  her  temporal  power,  persistently  maintained  for  selfish 
ends — as  Machiavelli  and  later  historians  attest — the 
nation  in  disunion.  Though  it  should  be  said  in  justice 
to  the  Medicean  Pontiffs — Leo  X  and  Clement  VII — 
they  wished  to  give  a  more  liberal  constitution  to  Florence, 
but  were  frustrated  by  the  avarice  and  rivalry  of  the  would- 
be  oligarchs. 

The  entry  of  Charles  VIII  into  Italy,  invited  by 
Lodovico  Sforza  for  personal  ends,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  foreign  enslavement  and  gave  at  once  an  European 
significance  to  a  struggle  hitherto  strictly  national.  Against 
the  outside  foe  an  effort  was  made  to  unite  all  forces. 
But  it  proved  of  no  avail.  Tyranny  and  corruption, 
despotism  and  chicanery  had  eaten  their  way  too  deeply 
into  the  fabric  of  national  stability  and  national  honour, 
and  were  not  to  be  corrected  at  will.  While  as  to 
Florence  in  particular,  ambassadors  agreed  in  represent¬ 
ing  her  citizens  as  timid  from  excess  of  intellectual 
mobility. 

Qualities  that  had  established  in  all  their  pomp  and 
power  the  theocracy  of  Rome,  the  monarchy  of  Naples,  the 
aristocracy  of  Venice,  the  democracy  of  Florence,  the 
tyranny  of  Milan — which  culminating  in  the  national 
genius  gave  literature  and  art  and  liberty  to  modern  society 
— proved  useless  in  coping  with  races  long  controlled  by 
strong  monarchical  rule. 

Machiavelli,  not  without  an  inkling  of  these  things, 
argued  that  if  men  are  unable  to  rule  themselves  they 
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must  not  be  too  squeamish  about  the  nature  of  tools  pro¬ 
vided  to  deliver  them  from  that  hell  of  hells,  the  rule  of 
a  triumphant  enemy.  And  when  all  is  said  against  him, 
it  needed  not  a  little  courage  and  resolution  for  setting 
forth  so  damnable  a  thing.  The  urgency  of  the  situation 
and  the  ambition  of  making  his  country  proof  against  the 
designs  of  every  intriguing  marauder  attracted  by  her  fair 
plains  and  priceless  treasures,  might  conceivably  have 
blinded  him,  in  part,  to  the  nature  of  the  means  he  would 
employ  as  to  the  falsity  of  his  premises  and  the  question¬ 
ableness  of  his  methods.  But  then  fear  plays  strange 
pranks  with  men  at  times,  and  it  was  fear  that  gripped  the 
hearts  of  all  thinking  Florentines  in  the  early  days  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

We  are  not  for  a  moment  attempting  to  whitewash 
Machiavelli.  There  is  no  doubt  he  belonged  by  habit  of 
thought,  custom  and  ambition  to  an  age  that  produced  the 
greatest  monsters  of  refined  cruelty,  of  political  intrigue, 
perfidy  and  subtlety  of  reasoning  for  personal  ends  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  But  while  these  practices  charac¬ 
terised  rulers  and  princes,  Machiavelli  was  at  heart  dis¬ 
interested.  It  was  his  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  he 
had  no  better  means  with  which  to  effect  his  ends. 

That  he  was  at  great  pains  to  elaborate  his  theories 
in  The  Prince,  explain  them  in  the  Discourses,  and  show 
how  they  were  to  be  applied  in  The  Art  of  War,  is  at  least 
a  guarantee  of  his  sincerity.  Though  in  a  hun'y  for  their 
materialisation  there  is  nothing  haphazard  or  unpremedi¬ 
tated  in  his  arguments.  In  every  particular  he  showed 
himself  a  true  son  of  the  Renaissance.  Versatile,  clear¬ 
sighted,  original,  independent  in  spirit,  he  was,  seeing  that 
his  fortunes  were  at  so  low  an  ebb,  much  more  self-respect¬ 
ing  than  most  men  who  wait  on  princes’  favours.  A  repub¬ 
lican  by  conviction,  it  was  no  insignificant  tribute  to  his 
skill  to  dish  up  his  sentiments  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  titil¬ 
late  the  appetite  of  rulers  of  his  own  and  subsequent  ages. 

'The  Prince,  more  than  any  of  his  other  works,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  outcome  of  prevailing  ideas  and  cannot  be  under 
stood  as  a  rational  and  deliberate  achievement  apart  from 
the  period  that  gave  it  birth. 
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The  Renaissance,  it  will  be  remembered,  derived  its 
main  inspiration  from  an  awakened  interest  in  the  past — 
the  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome 

_ acquaintance  wdth  the  beliefs,  art,  institutions  of  which 

had  strangely  energising  and  rejuvenating  effects  on  the 
susceptible  Italians.  Many  predisposing  causes,  it  is 
true,  had  prepared  the  w’ay  for  the  inception  of  ideas. 
The  slough  of  mediaevalism  being  finally  cast,  man 
emerged  a  new  being.  Modernity,  in  a  word,  began.  What 
wonder,  in  the  intoxication  of  the  new  thought  and  free¬ 
dom,  things  should  be  a  little  out  of  focus  here  and  there? 
The  variety  of  accomplishments,  the  multiplicity  of  in¬ 
terests,  included  the  activities  of  a  Petrarch,  the  novels 
of  Boccaccio,  no  less  than  the  sculpture  of  Mantegna  and 
Signorelli,  the  architecture  of  a  Brunelleschi,  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  a  Columbus,  the  inventions  of  Leonardo,  the 
paintings  of  Botticelli,  the  poetry  of  Ariosto,  as  also  the 
frescoes  of  a  Michael  Angelo  and  the  finished  products 
of  a  Raphael.  It  is  only  by  looking  to  the  same  source 
whence  these  drew  their  inspiration  we  can  understand 
the  manifestations  of  men  busy  in  other  directions — men 
like  Pirandola,  Politiziano,  Machiavelli  and  many  others. 
As  at  a  later  time  in  revolutionary  France  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  history,  and  especially  the  works  of 
Plutarch,  induced  an  ardent  thirst  for  liberty  and  a  deadly 
hatred  of  tyrants.  Withal  the  tendencies  of  the  time  were 
distinctly  worldly.  The  Renaissance  ideal  of  human  life 
left  no  room  for  a  pure  and  ardent  intuition  into  spiritual 
truth.  Materialism  ruled  the  speculations  no  less  than 
the  conduct  of  the  ase. 

The  desire  to  make  the  most  of  the  classical  knowledge 
had  often  strange  and  incongruous  results.  Not  all  at  once 
was  adjustment  possible.  Current  prejudices  and  super¬ 
stitions  w'ould  conflict  sharply  with  pagan  and  cultured 
creeds.  When  passions  were  deeply  stirred  the  new 
learning  counted  for  little.  Thus  contradictions  in  men’s 
conduct  abounded,  the  duality  often  admitting  of  an 
exquisite  culture  and  artistic  acumen  existing  side  by  side 
with  the  most  diabolical  and  bloodthirsty  instincts. 

Rather  than  Greece,  from  which  philosophers  and 
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artists  derived  their  stimulus,  it  was  to  ancient  Rome 
Machiavelli  turned  for  his  incentive.  To  his  thinking  the 
immediate  need  was  the  recovery  of  the  Roman  military 
system,  the  Roman  craft  of  conquest,  the  Roman  pride  and 
poverty,  if  necessary,  and,  above  all,  the  Roman  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  to  the  State. 

Here  is  perhaps  the  w'eakest  place  of  Machiavelli’s 
reasoning.  Enthusiasm  for  the  past  blinded  him,  as  it  did 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries,  to  the  true  significance  of 
the  present.  Of  history  as  a  development  and  a  continuity, 
the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  had 
little  or  no  comprehension.  Rather  than  regarding  life 
as  progress — successive  ages  presenting  new  and  different 
problems — they  strove  to  graft  the  ancient  on  to  the 
modern,  to  reconcile  paganism  with  Christianity,  to  get  the 
best  of  both  civilisations — true  to  the  humanistic  belief 
that  nothing  which  has  ever  interested  living  man  could 
wholly  lose  its  virtue.  These  were  in  line  with  Machia¬ 
velli’s  assumption  that  States  and  nations  can  be  formed 
or  re-formed  by  ingenious  manipulation  of  machinery  and 
elaborate  codes  of  procedure — a  belief  based  too  narrowly 
on  observation  of  certain  decadent  Italian  cities  and  com¬ 
munities  where  changes  were  easy.  He  had  no  knowledge 
of  constitutional  methods.  The  example  of  a  great  modern 
nation  being  stirred  to  heroism  and  endurance  in  face  of 
a  common  danger  was  outside  his  experience.  For  up  to 
his  day  there  had  been  no  great  demonstration  of  this 
spirit.  England  faced  with  the  Spanish  tyranny,  the 
French  Revolution,  the  American  War  of  Independence 
were  each  and  all  to  illustrate  the  spirit  without  which 
national  unity  is  impossible  of  achievement. 

But  then  had  Machiavelli  lived  to  witness  any  one  of 
these  events  in  its  totality,  his  book  would  probably  never 
have  been  written.  For  both  The  Prince  and  the  events 
referred  to  aimed  at  the  same  thing — the  one  consciously 
the  others  subconsciously,  all  due  to  that  enfranchisement 
of  the  mind  of  man  which  was  the  distinction  of  the  age 
and  country  of  Machiavelli. 

Not  the  end,  then,  but  the  means  by  which  he  would  attain 
his  end  were  at  fault,  and  laid  him  open  to  censure.  Yet 
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the  glory  of  his  foreseeing  remains.  This  is  his  justifica¬ 
tion,  for  along  the  lines  he  indicated  all  nations  have 
advanced  since  his  time.  In  the  uncertain  dawn  of  a  new 
era  he  discerned  the  new  thing  and  did  his  best  to  reveal 
it  to  all  men. 

Looking  across  the  abyss  of  time  we  see  that  for  success 
a  reversal  of  the  process  only  was  needed.  Instead  of  an 
individual  will  dominating  a  nation,  the  concerted  action 
of  many  individual  wills  was  required — of  men  actuated 
not  by  an  oligarchical,  absolutist  ideal,  but  by  an  ideal  of 
the  good  of  all  who  constitute  that  nation.  Of  the  great 
sowing  time  of  the  Renaissance  this  was  the  finest  seed, 
and  is  still  in  process  of  fruition.  Here  mediaevalism  and 
modernity  w^ere  ever  in  mortal  conflict.  Though  in  bondage 
to  his  age,  the  spirit  of  Machiavelli  transcended  the 
material  and  obvious  and  visualised  the  needs  of  the 
future. 

More  tragically  than  most  men  he  suffered  the  penalty 
of  being  in  advance  of  his  time.  The  stupendousness  of 
the  task  he  set  himself  and  the  insuperable  nature  of  the 
difficulties  attending  it  are  evident  from  the  fact  that  not 
until  the  middle  of  last  century  was  the  unity  of  Italy 
proclaimed.  That  it  w'as  so  tardy  of  accomplishment  wit¬ 
nesses  to  certain  elements  in  the  national  character  which, 
though  finding  their  highest  expression  in  the  Italy  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  have  still  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Machiavelli’s  genius  consisted,  then,  in  a  new  way  of 
writing  history.  In  contemplating  the  life  of  a  nation  as 
a  whole  and  delineating  its  spirit,  by  tracing  the  operation 
of  political  forces  through  successive  generations,  and 
estimating  the  action  of  individuals  in  relation  to  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  causes,  he  arrived  at  those  wide  and  valuable 
conclusions  which  make  progress  possible.  This  is,  in 
short,  the  philosophic  way,  by  applying  which  to  history 
he  enriched  the  science  of  humanity  with  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  and  proved  himself  a  discoverer. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 


By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  undoubtedly  right  when  he  said  that 
the  breaking  of  relations  with  Russia  was  the  most 
popular  thing  his  Government  had  done.  It  pleased  those 
who  are  predisposed  to  be  pleased  with  emphatic  action — 
those  who  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  belonging  to  the 
“  tough,”  not  the  “  tender,”  class  of  mankind,  to  adopt  a 
division  made  by  the  philosopher  James.  It  pleased  also 
a  good  many  who  have  no  leanings  to  Tory  toughness  in 
general,  but  who,  after  the  raid  on  Arcos  had  yielded  its 
budget,  were  frankly  disgusted  with  this  new  proof  of  the 
habitual  and  cynical  bad  faith  shown  by  the  Soviet 
Government.  Nevertheless,  some  by  no  means  negligible 
persons — Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  head  of  them — think 
that  the  gesture  was  excessive.  Apparently  he  approved 
the  action,  that  is  the  descent  upon  Arcos,  the  seizure  of 
documents,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  diplomatic 
immunity  from  this  ambiguous  establishment;  but  he  de¬ 
precated  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia. 
That  was  gesture  rather  than  action,  for  it  was  not  a  step 
to  anything  positive.  If  in  resentment  of  the  raid  and  of 
its  consequences  Russia  had  thought  proper  to  cut  the 
communications,  on  Russia  would  have  rested  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  disturbing  such  peace  as  Europe  may  be  said 
to  have.  Those  who  share  this  view  point  to  the  disquiet¬ 
ing  events  which  have  followed  in  Poland  as  proof  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  sagacity. 

Now,  manifestly  there  is  danger.  There  always  is 
danger  when  ordinary  people  have  to  deal  with  an  armed 
madman,  and  it  always  becomes  a  question  how  far  he 
should  be  humoured.  The  difference  between  the 
mentality  of  the  Russian  Government  and  that  of  other 
States  is  one  between  dementia  and  normal  sanity,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  those  who  are  the  Government  of 
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Russia  got  into  power  through  a  terror.  It  was  the  same 
in  France  at  the  Revolution;  every  man  who  was  in 
power  knew  that  to  lose  power  would  almost  certainly  cost 
him  his  head,  and  all  acted  in  constant  dread  of  reprisals. 
Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  of  this  state  of  mind 
than  the  Soviet’s  reply  to  the  killing  of  Voikov  : — “  One  of 
our  number  has  been  killed,  in  vengeance;  we  will  kill 
twenty,  in  vengeance  for  him.”  Such  measures  of  self¬ 
protection  do  not  give  sound  sleep  at  nights. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  dangers  consequent  on  this 
political  assassination  might  have  been  less  if  the  British 
Government  had  not  immediately  before  it  stirred  up  the 
apprehensions  of  those  who  hold  power  in  Moscow.  Does 
it  follow  that  the  British  Government  was  to  do  nothing 
lest  they  should  disturb  the  excitable  nerves  of  murderers  ? 
As  for  the  argument  that  we  have  sacrificed  trade  by 
annoying  Russia,  it  takes  a  very  robust  credulity  to 
believe  that  Russia  sent  one  pound’s  worth  of  business 
to  Britain  except  under  the  compulsion  of  her  own  neces¬ 
sity;  and  according  to  the  figures  given  in  debate  we  were 
buying  from  them  four  times  as  much  as  they  bought  from 
us.  Trade  is  likely  to  continue. 

One  thing  stands  out  clearly  from  the  hysterical 
clamour  that  accompanies  Moscow’s  brutal  act  of  re¬ 
venge  :  Britain’s  gesture  has  pierced  through  sensibilities 
that  would  not  have  been  perturbed  by  a  mere  exposure. 
To  be  caught  cheating  at  cards  is  nothing  for  certain  per¬ 
sons  unless  it  is  made  clear  that  consequences  follow.  In 
such  cases  ostracism  is  an  ordinary  consequence,  and  that  is 
what  Russia  has  now  to  face.  How  the  whole  series  of 
incidents  may  affect  public  opinion  and  policy  in  Germany 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  no  country  in  Europe 
more  naturally  disposed  to  detest  the  species  of  activity 
which  this  half-Oriental  Jew  gang  have  been  carrying  on. 

These  intriguers  act  under  the  stimulus  of  what  is  to 
them  a  religion  :  they  have  the  unscrupulousness  and  the 
ferocity  of  fanatics — but  of  fanatics  goaded  by  fear. 
Those  who  in  the  luncheon  party  at  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  ceremonial  send-off  at  the  railway 
station  paraded  their  devotion  to  Arcos  and  all  the 
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obscure  inhabitants  of  that  complicated  burrow,  will  have 
received  a  shock  when  they  read  the  list  of  killings  so 
promptly  published.  Mr.  Lansbury,  for  instance,  is  a 
genuinely  humane  man;  and  even  though  he  will  accept 
as  proven  all  the  statements  published  by  the  executioners 
about  those  they  did  away  with,  he  will  probably  find 
some  difficulty  in  continuing  to  them  sentiments  of 
enthusiastic  comradeship. 

Poland,  under  genuine  cause  for  alarm,  has  behaved 
with  dignity.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  country,  still  new 
to  the  problems  of  self-government,  should  have  a  leader 
like  M.  Pilsudski,  whose  career  and  character  were  so 
admirably  described  by  Mr.  Heathcote  in  last  month’s 
issue  of  this  Review. 

What  threatens  in  Yugoslavia  and  Albania  is  not  easily 
appreciated  from  the  outside ;  but  at  least  all  the  parties 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  this  quarrel  lie  within 
the  comity  of  Europe.  The  League  of  Nations  stands 
for  principles  which  are  very  imperfectly  accepted  by 
the  nations  constituting  it;  but  the  fact  of  even  this 
formal  acceptance  is  worth  a  great  deal.  Russia  lies  out¬ 
side  that  comity  both  in  status  and  in  spirit;  for,  so  far  as 
one  can  understand  the  ideals  of  those  who  are  the 
Russian  Government,  Russia  seeks  to  destroy  the  entire 
existing  organisation  of  European  society — substituting 
for  it  freedom  a  la  Rtisse. 

In  China,  where  ebb  and  flow,  complicated  beyond 
reckoning,  set  up  such  conditions  as  sea-sick  passengers 
to  Orkney  may  remember  among  the  meeting  tides  of  the 
Pentland  Firth,  only  one  fact  seems  tolerably  clear;  the 
Chinese  are  shaking  off  their  Russian  riders.  Chiang- 
kai-shek  makes  ground  steadily,  and  it  is  significant  that 
Chang-tso-lin  is  reported  willing  to  co-operate  with  the 
Southern  leader  on  the  basis  of  a  general  acceptance  of 
Sun-yat-sen’s  principles.  Those  principles  it  is  hard  for 
a  Western  to  translate  into  any  concrete  shape;  but  the 
intimate  students  of  Chinese  “  nationalism  ”  are  agreed 
that  wherever  a  Chinese  nationalist  lives  the  picture  of 
Sun-yat-sen  hangs  on  the  wall  and  his  writings  are  the 
scriptures  of  the  new  China — North  as  well  as  South. 
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We  have  all  a  fine  contempt  for  Chinese  valour,  and  for 
the  transactions  between  generals;  but  it  looks  as  if  this 
monstrous  civil  war  might  work  itself,  by  Chinese 
methods,  to  a  conclusion  at  least  as  satisfactory  as  can  be 
reached  by  hacking  your  way  through. 

Meanwhile,  in  England  the  Trade  Union  Bill  goes 
along  without  creating  any  great  commotion ;  by-elections 
indicate  that  the  public  is  rather  tired  of  the  two  extremes, 
and  Liberalism  has  profited,  again  winning  another  seat. 
Level-headed  men  begin  to  discuss  seriously  the  prospect 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  getting  the  chance  to  form  a  Govern¬ 
ment  after  the  next  general  election.  One  might  easily 
imagine  an  ad  hoc  coalition  between  Centre  and  Left  to 
alter  the  electoral  system,  which,  as  it  stands,  gives  very 
capricious  results.  Tories  support  it  on  the  ground  that 
Parliamentary  government  works  badly  if  there  are  more 
than  two  main  parties,  and  that  the  present  system  prevents 
the  free  development  of  a  third.  Undoubtedly  it  does; 
and  undoubtedly  the  advantage  goes  to  the  Tory  Party. 
But  there  is  not  the  least  prospect  that  Labour  as  a 
separate  organisation  will  cease  to  exist  politically,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  even  Tories  might  think  that  England 
was  in  a  dangerous  position  if  a  two-party  division  came 
into  being,  representing  Labour  on  the  one  side  and  anti- 
Labour  on  the  other.  Consequently  there  seems  a  strong 
justification  for  adopting  some  method  by  which  a  second 
count  should  be  taken  whenever  there  are  three  candidates 
for  one  seat. 

The  Irish  elections  are  going  to  throw  considerable  light 
on  this  subject.  In  advance,  it  has  been  made  clear  that 
both  the  Government  of  the  Free  State  and  that  of 
Northern  Ireland,  having  respectively  enjoyed  a  period  in 
which  there  was  no  opposition  to  speak  of,  regard  propor¬ 
tional  representation  with  distaste  because  it  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  any  Party  to  secure  so  ascendant  a  position. 
Indeed,  in  the  Free  State  Mr.  Cosgrave’s  Government 
only  possessed  this  ascendancy  because  Mr.  de  Valera  and 
his  supporters  decided  not  to  sit.  Considering  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  a  Separatist  Party  in  Egypt’s  Par- 
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liament,  one  may  be  thankful  for  that  decision  of  Mr.  de 
Valera’s.  The  Free  State  Ministers  needed  a  free  hand 
at  the  start  and  got  it,  and  the  best  indication  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  achieved  is  this — whereas  in  1923  armed  guards  stood 
over  every  polling  booth,  in  1927  the  whole  election  was 
carried  out  under  normal  civic  conditions.  There  was 
ample  discussion  in  advance,  with  a  little  disorder  here 
and  there,  but  far  less  than  we  were  accustomed  to  in  the 
days  of  British  rule. 

The  results  certainly  bear  out  the  view  that  proportional 
representation  fractionalises  a  Parliament.  If,  in  a  series 
of  straight  fights  through  the  country,  the  issue  had  been 
“  accept  the  Treaty  or  tear  it  up,”  President  Cosgrave 
would  hav^e  won  handsomely.  But  there  was  nowhere  any 
clear  issue  put.  People  were  content,  if  they  wanted  the 
Treaty  safeguarded,  to  vote  for  any  kind  of  candidate 
who  proposed  to  stand  by  it,  and  this  included  everybody 
except  the  Republicans.  It  included  Labour,  and  Labour 
has  gained  considerably.  It  enabled  Captain  Redmond 
to  come  back  at  the  head  of  a  Nationalist  group.  It  opened 
the  way  for  another  group  of  Independents  and  for  a 
Farmers’  Party,  and  it  made  it  easy  to  reduce  the  lead 
which  definite  supporters  of  the  Government  held  in  the 
House.  One  Minister  lost  his  seat;  but  it  may  be  said 
without  undue  asperity  that  Mr.  Hughes,  the  Minister  of 
Defence,  counted  for  little  and  that  no  one  ever  knew 
why  he  was  chosen  for  that  particular  Ministry.  The  real 
heads  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Cosgrave  and  Mr. 
O’Higgins,  have  retained  their  position  quite  unshaken: 
their  principal  colleagues  are  returned.  But  (with  the 
results  not  yet  fully  declared)  it  seems  already  certain  that 
Mr.  Cosgrave  will  have  to  form  a  coalition  of  some  sort 
and  will  not  in  the  future  find  either  legislation  or  adminis¬ 
tration  so  unhampered  as  in  the  past.  That  is  perhaps  not 
a  matter  for  regret;  law-making  and  enactment  have  gone 
on  more  speedily  than  is  desirable  in  the  normal  way.  On 
the  main  question,  whether  a  new  Government  will  have 
the  same  stability  as  the  old,  there  should  be  no  reason 
for  doubt.  The  acid  test  will  be  passed  if  it  can  raise  the 
new  loan  for  ten  millions  as  successfully  as  the  last.  There 
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is  no  reason  to  expect  that  Irish  bonds  which  were  issued 
at  95  and  stand  at  something  over  par  will  drop  in  value. 

Yet  the  conclusion  likely  to  be  drawn  in  Northern 
Ireland  is  that  proportional  representation  must  go  if  the 
unbroken  ascendancy  of  the  old-fashioned  Orange  Party 
is  to  be  maintained  in  the  Belfast  Parliament.  Under 
proportional  representation  all  sorts  of  queer  things  may 
happen;  and  one  of  the  queerest  in  the  Free  State  elections 
has  been  the  return  of  an  Orangeman  at  the  head  of  the 
polls  for  County  Monaghan.  That  county  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  Mr.  Haslett  (a  very  popular  farmer),  by 
Dr.  McCarvill,  a  Republican,  and  by  Mr.  Blythe,  the 
Government’s  Minister  of  Finance.  What,  then,  is  the 
political  allegiance  of  Monaghan  ?  All  one  can  say  is  that 
Monaghan  is  by  two  to  one  against  Separatism. 

All  political  topics  have  been  overshadowed  for  the  last 
month  by  the  fortunes  and  achievements  of  airmen,  which 
began  with  the  tragedy  of  Nungesser  and  Coli,  and  then 
passed  to  Lindbergh’s  lone-hand,  perfectly-executed  flight 
from  New  York  to  Paris.  The  failure  of  two  British  pilots 
to  attain  their  objective  after  a  flight  roughly  equalling 
Lindbergh’s  in  distance  caused  little  emotion;  but  then 
came  the  complete  cinema  film,  with  Mr.  Levine,  the 
American  millionaire,  jumping  at  the  last  moment  into 
Mr.  Chamberlin’s  machine  and  leaving  his  wife  to  scream 
and  swoon  on  the  field.  Knock-about  farce  attended  this 
exploit  throughout.  At  their  forced  landing  in  Germany, 
a  policeman  arrested  the  aviators  for  damage  to  the  field. 
After  all  this,  any  new  Transatlantic  flight  will  seem  as 
commonplace  (someone  said  to  me)  as  another  swimming 
of  the  Channel.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  comparison  : 
for  people  had  to  find  out  how  to  utilise  time  and  tide 
exactly  before  the  big  swim  could  be  made ;  and  up  to 
the  present  no  machine  can  hope  to  fly  the  Atlantic  without 
a  following  wind.  Until  conditions  have  greatly  altered 
— an  alteration  which  can  be  tested  over  land — there  is 
no  justification  for  renewing  the  oceanic  attempt;  and  it 
is  little  short  of  criminal  to  put  up  big  rewards  encouraging 
men  to  take  the  risk.  Nungesser  and  his  comrade  would 
be  alive  to-day  if  some  rich  man  had  not  offered  ;^5,ooo 
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to  the  first  completer  of  the  flight;  this  made  a  race  of  it, 
and  the  Frenchmen  started  in  conditions  which  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  ideal.  So  perished,  in  a  sort  of  advertising 
stunt,  one  who  for  the  defence  of  his  country  had  fought 
some  fifty  victorious  battles  in  the  firmament. 

Liberalism,  in  whatever  sphere  of  action,  has  an  un¬ 
happy  way  of  making  trouble  for  itself;  each  concession 
produces  demands  for  a  further  instalment  of  justice;  and 
it  is  the  nature  of  Liberalism  (in  England  at  least)  to 
measure  out  justice  by  instalments — prudence  limiting 
always  what  justice  shall  be  allowed  to  exact.  Now, 
Oxford  has  practised  Liberalism  towards  the  race  of 
women  and,  unlike  Cambridge,  has  opened  its  degrees 
without  regard  of  sex.  The  result  has  been  an  influx  of 
the  feminine.  As  a  result  of  this  (in  the  opinion  of 
some  at  least)  young  men  have  been  seduced  from  the  pre¬ 
occupations  proper  to  young  men,  and  have  neglected  their 
duties  on  the  cricket  field  and  on  the  river,  so  producing 
a  deplorable  predominance  of  Cambridge  in  the  boat  race 
and  at  Lord’s.  Accordingly,  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
has  decided,  not  indeed  to  extirpate  the  evil,  but  to  keep 
it  within  bounds.  A  statute  has  been  drafted  which 
limits  the  number  of  undergraduates  at  the  four  existing 
colleges  to  620,  with  a  possible  addition  of  160  in  any 
new  society  hereafter  to  be  established.  But  no  such  new 
society  is  to  be  established  unless  the  average  number  of 
women  undergraduates  has  been  less  for  three  years  than 
one-fourth  the  average  number  of  men  by  at  least  160. 
In  short,  there  may  be  women  undergraduates,  but  not 
more  than  one  of  them  to  every  four  men.  That  is  the 
limit  of  Liberalism. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  how  far  the  dis¬ 
turbing  influence  of  the  feminine  in  academic  life  depends 
upon  its  numbers;  whether  athletics  would  suffer  seriously 
if  three  times  more  young  men  could  have  tea  or  go  out 
in  a  punt  with  an  undergraduette  than  get  the  chance 
(mathematically  speaking)  of  such  tete-a-tHe  at  present. 
There  is  at  least  the  possibility  that  the  comparative 
rarity  of  an  attraction  adds  to  its  magnetic  force. 
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But  after  all,  can  any  reasonable  justification  be  given 
for  the  proposal  “  to  establish  an  arbitrary  ratio  between 
the  number  of  men  and  women  ”  present  as  undergraduates 
at  a  university?  One  material  consideration  for  anyone 
attempting  to  answer  that  question  (raised  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  women’s  colleges)  is  to  enquire  whether 
women  have  profited  adequately  by  the  opportunities 
offered.  And  an  instance  to  be  adduced  is  that  the 
most  finished  and  delightful  work  of  scholarship  produced 
from  Oxford  of  late  years  is  the  production  of  a  woman. 
I  am  not  too  old  to  have  respect  for  my  better  elders, 
and  base  myself  on  Professor  Saintsbury’s  laudation  of 
Miss  Helen  Waddell’s  book.  The  Wandering  Scholars. 
Its  author  has  taken  her  Master’s  degree  at  Oxford,  and 
was  Susette  Taylor  Fellow  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall.  She 
has  the  further  distinction  of  being  an  Irish  woman — from 
Ulster.  “  Most  moving  of  all,”  she  writes,  “  to  one  who 
remembers  the  low  grey  ruins  on  the  island  in  Strangford 
Lough,  is  the  gloss  written  in  the  margin  of  a  ninth- 
century  Priscian  of  St.  Gall,  ‘  Mahee  of  Nendrum.’  ” 
Apparently  she  knows  old  Irish;  or  perhaps  it  is  only 
from  a  study  of  the  translations  that  she  compares  what 
wandering  Irish  scholars  wrote  in  Irish  with  what  they 
wrote  in  Latin,  and  prefers  the  Irish. 

What  are  the  three  lasting  things  they  asked  Cormac,  and  the  answer 
came,  “  Grass  and  copper  and  yew.”  Their  Latin  verse  is  beaten  copper; 
the  Irish  has  the  grass  and  the  yew.  It  is  the  incommunicable  gift,  incom¬ 
municable  in  mere  scholarship.  But  what  the  Irish  scholars  did  give  was 
their  feeling  for  classical  literature;  their  handling,  sensitive  and  fearless, 
of  paganism.  One  sees  it  in  Columbanus,  whose  verse  is  a  mosaic  of  the 
old  mythology ;  still  more  in  Sedulius,  of  Li^ge,  two  centuries  later.  He 
is  writing  a  song  for  the  Nativity  :  the  choir  is  to  sing  it  on  Christmas 
morning. 

‘‘  It  is  the  time  of  snow,  sparkling  with  sincere  light : 

The  day  that  Christ  was  born  :  it  is  the  time  of  snow.” 

He  tells  the  story  :  the  kindly  oxen,  the  patient  Joseph,  the  coming  of  the 
wise  men  from  the  East  with  their  gifts  of  royalty  and  death.  From  the 
West  now  they  come,  with  no  gift  but  their  learning  only.  And  Mary, 
says  Sedulius,  does  not  say  them  nay. 


This  illustration  is  taken  literally  at  haphazard.  A  few 
pages  later  you  will  find  Miss  Waddell  stretching  out  her 
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hand  for  a  quotation  from  some  Chinese  poet,  reinforced 
by  another  from  Kipling.  But  her  central  concern  is  with 
mediaeval  Latin  and  the  early  Romance  forms  begotten  of 
it.  She  knows  Latin  as  it  was  written  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe :  Aldhelm,  the  Englishman,  for 
instance,  rather  jealous  of  the  too  clever  Irish  scholars, 
and  disposed  to  show  off  his  learning  and  elegance,  is  “  a 
little  like  a  South  Sea  islander  in  a  top  hat.”  She  knows 
how  the  early  Christians  were  at  once  allured  and  repelled 
by  the  classics,  models  of  eloquence  by  which  the  truth 
must  be  defended,  but  models  pernicious  to  the  soul, 
calling  up  shameless  loves  and  heathen  battle  glories 
at  mass  itself  “  in  the  very  act  of  contrition.”  St.  Jerome 
tried  to  put  them  away,  but  “  after  a  night  of  agony  one 
sees  him  reaching  for  Plautus  as  a  man  reaches  for  his 
pipe.”  The  humorist  in  this  humanist  is  never  sub¬ 
merged.  Readers  may  care  to  know  that  her  brother, 
under  the  name  of  Rutherford  Mayne,  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  those  jolly  people,  the  Ulster  players,  both  as 
actor  and  dramatist. 

But  beyond  all  else,  this  erudite  has  the  gift  of  trans¬ 
lation.  If  she  cannot  get  the  whole  passage  to  run  into 
a  metrical  pattern,  she  will  leave  a  fragmentary  piece 
hanging  on  to  what  is  flawlessly  complete ;  for  instance, 
this  from  Augustine  : 

There  is  in  God,  some  say, 

A  deep  but  dazzling  darkness. 

O  for  that  night  that  I  in  Him 
Might  live  invisible  and  dim. 

But  sometimes  she  carries  it  through.  Here  is  this  from 
Ronsard’s  epitaph  on  a  dead  actor : 

Never  while  you  lived,  Mernable, 

Had  you  either  house  or  table. 

Never,  poor  soul,  did  you  see 
On  your  fire  a  pot  to  be. 

Death  to  you  is  profitable ; 

Now  you  need  not  pot  nor  table. 

And,  what  you  never  had  before. 

You’ve  a  house  for  evermore. 

How  W.  P.  Ker  would  have  delighted  in  this  book,  and 
to  think  that  a  woman  had  done  it. 
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By  F.  Tennyson  Jesse 

Daphne  Sylvanus  had  always  been  unpopular.  She  knew  it,  and 
as  a  rule  the  knowledge  made  her  very  humble  and  depressed,  but  there 
were  fleeting  moments  when  she  said  to  herself,  though  dimly  and 
confusedly  :  Damn  it  all — I  do  think  I  have  got  something  they  haven’t 
— anyway,  I  wouldn’t  change  with  them;  they  are  all  stupid,  stupid! 

They  might  be,  for  Daphne  did  not  move  in  very  intellectual  circles, 
but,  alas  1  she  was  not  clever  either.  Her  mother  put  it  down  to  her 
education  having  been  so  interrupted  :  these  foreign  chaplaincies  .  .  . 
no  settled  scheme,  my  dear  ...  no  discipline  possible,  not  even  any 
good  at  languages,  which  she  could  have  picked  up  if  she  had  had 
any  gift  that  way,  but  as  for  living  that  sort  of  life  and  then  hoping 
when  you  went  to  a  high  school  in  a  small  Cornish  country  town 
that  you  could  pass  the  Cambridge  local,  it  was  impossible,  and  poor 
Daphne  must  not  be  blamed  too  much. 

She  was  stuck-up,  said  her  school  friends,  when  all  of  Daphne’s  mind 
seemed  to  her  to  be  one  raw  surface  on  which  she  was  conscious  of  every 
flick  of  their  contempt.  Yet  she  could  not,  try  as  she  would,  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  things  they  liked  ;  did  not  even  want  to  be,  and  they  knew 
that  and  resented  it.  But  it  wasn’t  because  of  stuck-up-edness — it 
wasn’t. 

Her  father  died,  and  the  living  of  St.  Hippolytus-on-the-Hare  passed 
to  the  Reverend  Ambrose  Jenson,  and  Daphne  and  her  mother  moved 
into  a  smaller  house  and  continued  to  help  in  the  parish.  Then  Mrs. 
Sylvanus  followed  the  ex-foreign  chaplain  and  late  Vicar  of  St. 
Hippolytus-on-the-Hare  into  the  sphere  where  it  was  to  be  presumed 
he  would  be  awaiting  her  as  a  highly  competent  guide,  ready  to  explain 
to  her  the  ways  of  the  new  country. 

Mr.  Jenson  buried  Mrs.  Sylvanus  and  condoled  with  Daphne  and 
asked  if  she  could  take  on  her  mother’s  district  as  well  as  her  own. 
Daphne  replied  that  she  intended  to  let  the  house  and  live  abroad,  and 
with  what  Mr.  Jenson  afterwards  described  as  the  obstinacy  of  all 
really  weak  people  she  stuck  to  her  decision.  It  was  part  of  Daphne’s 
lack  of  initiative,  her  timid  acceptance  of  life  as  she  knew  it,  that 
instead  of  striking  out  into  entirely  new  fields  she  should  go  to  Italy, 
where  so  much  of  the  Sylvanus’  lives  as  an  Anglican  family  had  been 
spent.  But  even  an  Anglican  family  had  not  been  able  to  spoil  Italy 
for  Daphne. 

This  time,  however,  she  found  everything  rather  changed.  In  the 
small  boarding-houses  which  were  all  that  she  could  afford,  she  found 
it  impossible  to  avoid  the  retired  Colonels  and  bridge-playing  elderly 
English  ladies,  and  they  all  took  such  a  kindly  interest  in  her.  That 
poor  Miss  Sylvanus,  the  quiet  girl  in  mourning,  not  pretty  or  amusing, 
but  such  a  nice  girl.  Daphne  found  it  unpleasant  to  have  her  every 
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action  discussed  with  her  by  people  twice  her  own  age.  Do  you  think 
it  wise  to  go  such  a  long  way  over  the  mountains  all  by  yourself,  dear 
Miss  Sylvanus?  You  might  meet  someone  .  .  .  some  of  these  peasants 
are  really  quite  savages  ...  a  young  girl  alone.  .  .  .  Or,  again ; 
Bathing  off  a  boat.  .  .  .  But  is  it  safe  to  go  out  in  a  boat  alone? 
How  do  you  climb  in  again  ?  Not  alone  ...  a  fisherman  ...  of  course, 
dear,  you  did  it  in  perfect  innocence,  but  do  you  think  that  is  quite 
wise?  These  foreigners  are  not  like  us,  you  know.  They  don’t  under¬ 
stand  a  woman  doing  all  sorts  of  things  that  cause  no  remark  in 
England,  and  that  consequently  are  all  right  to  do  in  England.  But 
here  ...  a  young  girl  alone  .  .  .  with  her  good  name  to  think  of  .  .  . 
the  honour  of  her  country  to  think  of  .  .  .  with  the  good  name  of 
English  womanhood  to  think  of  .  .  .  because  really  and  truly  these 
foreigners,  nice  as  they  may  seem  on  the  surface,  well,  one  does  not 
want  to  say  anything  harsh  about  them,  for  doubtless  they  are  very 
well  in  their  way,  so  shall  we  say  that  they  don’t  understand,  my  dear? 
Shall  we  leave  it  at  that,  and  just  be  a  little  more  careful? 

Daphne  fled  to  Sicily,  which  she  found  full  of  Germans,  but  as  she 
had  mercifully  never  been  able  to  learn  languages  they  left  her  alone. 
Sicily  struck  her  as  being  much  less  pretty  than  she  had  expected ; 
bleak  and  bare  and  sun-whitened  and  ruinous,  but  much  more,  she  dis¬ 
covered,  what  she  was  wanting  than  the  soft  beauty  of  Italy.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  she  found  herself  lodging  with  a  very  cosmopolitan  old  lady,  widow 
of  a  Swiss,  and  keeper  of  a  small  pension  outside  Syracuse.  She  told 
Daphne  marvellous  stories  of  her  girlhood  in  Palermo  and  how  she 
had  seen  General  Garibaldi  riding  in  at  the  head  of  his  troops  after 
the  capture  of  the  city,  riding  on  a  snow-white  horse. 

Daphne  was  very  happy  with  old  Signora  Birnbaum  until  a  specially 
selected  party,  headed  by  the  Reverend  Ambrose  Jenson,  came  out  from 
St.  Hippolytus-on-the-Hare.  If  only  she  had  never  yielded  to  the 
request  for  picture  postcards ! 

You  who  have  been  here  several  months,  Miss  Sylvanus,  or  Daphne, 
as  the  case  might  be,  can  be  such  a  help  to  us.  Of  course,  you  can 
tell  us  all  about  the  arena  at  Syracuse. 

Signora  Birnbaum  was  pleased  to  have  her  pension  so  full,  but  only 
politeness  kept  her  from  commiserating  with  Daphne  on  the  quality  of 
her  friends.  My  Signorina  may  not  talk  much,  but  she  can  see  and 
feel.  .  .  .  Tho.se  others  chatter  about  antiques  and  about  each  other — 
w'hich,  after  all,  concluded  the  Birnbaum  maliciously,  is  the  same  thing. 
Daphne  took  more  and  more  to  escaping  whenever  she  could,  which  was 
generally  after  she  had  packed  all  the  others  off  on  an  expedition,  com¬ 
plete  with  sandwiches  warranted  free  from  garlic.  They  did  not  pro¬ 
test  very  much  at  her  absence  because,  as  they  said,  although  she  would 
understand  the  language,  she  never  seemed  to  find  out  the  sort  of 
things  they  wanted  to  know. 

Daphne  had  made  friends  with  a  wicked  old  man  who  kept  an  antique 
shop  in  Syracuse.  He  had  been  a  sailor,  and  his  shop  was  filled  mostly 
with  the  heavy  gilded  products  of  the  Eastern  bazaars.  With  his 
friends  he  would  dismiss  these  things  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  and  a 
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sly  twinkle  in  his  small  blue  eyes,  so  deeply  imbedded  beneath  large, 
puffy  lids.  Occasionally  he  had  some  rare  piece  of  carving,  obtained 
probably  by  nefarious  means,  from  the  various  excavations  being  carried 
on,  not  only  in  Sicily,  but  as  far  afield  as  Tunisia  and  Egypt.  Learned 
£;entlemen  from  Rome  and  Naples  would  come  down  to  bargain  with 
him  for  these  treasures.  Occasionally,  too,  a  mediaeval  Italian  painting, 
sometimes  valuable,  but  more  often  merely  pleasing  for  its  naivete, 
would  come  his  way,  but  whatever  his  treasures  might  be  he  always 
showed  them  to  Daphne,  who  could  not  buy  any  of  them. 

Just  before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jenson  and  his  flock  he  had  shown 
her  a  battered  old  picture  about  three  feet  square,  of  which  he  had 
great  hopes.  It  was  very  dark  with  dirt  and  time,  and  before  he  cleaned 
it  it  was  difficult  to  see  much  beyond  the  promise  of  a  rather  lovely 
vermilion,  apparently  part  of  somebody’s  raiment.  Gradually  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  original  painting  came  to  the  surface.  One  day  Daphne 
would  see  the  arched  shoulder  of  a  wing ;  next  day  a  shapely  leg  would 
shine  out  clearly.  One  day  the  head  of  a  rearing  horse  with  distended 
nostrils  took  shape  out  of  what  had  apparently  been  a  great  cloud. 
Indeed,  the  picture  remained  fragmentary  to  the  end.  At  some  period 
in  its  existence  it  had  been  not  only  neglected  but  treated  extremely 
badly.  To  both  Daphne  and  old  Baldo  this  picture,  representing  they 
knew  not  what,  painted  by  some  Ignoto,  became  such  a  definite  interest 
tliat  it  assumed  all  the  living  importance  of  a  personality.  They 
lived  for  the  day  when  enough  of  the  picture  would  reveal  itself  to 
make  a  guess  at  the  subject  possible.  Mr.  Jenson  and  his  little  band 
of  pilgrims  arrived  just  as  this  longed-for  moment  seemed  to  be  in 
sight.  For  three  or  four  days  Daphne  found  it  impossible  to  avoid 
the  intelligent  questionings  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Hippolytus-on- 
the  Hare,  but  at  last  she  had  seen  them  safely  off  in  some  rather  ancient 
motor  cars  to  Girgente,  and  she  was  free  to  spend  a  long  day  as  she 
wished. 

She  found  old  Baldo  purring  with  pleasure  in  his  work-room,  at 
the  top  of  his  old  house,  which  looked  over  the  sparkling  blue  waters 
of  the  harbour. 

“  See,  Signorina,”  he  cried  proudly,  “  see  what  has  come  out,”  and 
he  propped  the  picture  up  so  that  the  bright  light  reflected  from  the 
sunlit  water  should  illuminate  it  as  clearly  as  possible. 

“It  is  the  best  I  shall  be  able  to  do.  You  see  for  yourself, 
Signorina,  this  picture  was  painted  at  one  date  and  altered  at  a  much 
later  date.  It  was  painted  by  someone  who  had  a  little  genius,  don’t 
you  think  so?  And  then  someone  with  religion,  but  no  genius,  came 
along  and  altered  it.  See  those  two  horses’  heads.  Are  they  not  full 
of  fire  and  life  ?  That  spread  of  wing — the  picture  is  somewhat  con¬ 
fused,  but  I  maintain  that  those  wings  originally  grew  on  the  backs 
of  the  honses.  I  swear  that  is  the  wheel  of  a  chariot  behind  there,  and 
he,  our  friend,  to  whom  we  have  devoted  so  much  time,  is  it  not  clear 
to  you  who  he  is?  It  is  Apollo,  the  sun  god,  with  his  chariot,  and 
these  are  the  horses  that  drew  it  across  the  heavens.” 

”  Apollo!  ”  echoed  Daphne,  at  first  with  incredulity  and  then  with 
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growing  excitement,  “Apollo!  I  do  believe  you  are  right.  It  is  the 
dress  that  made  it  seem  so  unlikely  just  at  first.” 

“  Oh,  they  painted  everything  in  the  costume  of  their  own  period, 
those  old  renaissance  people,”  answered  Baldo,  sweepingly.  “  Tobias 
with  his  fish  or  Gabriel  with  his  trumpet  or  Orpheus  with  his  lute, 
it  was  all*  the  same  to  them.  You  will  find  these  trunk  hose  and 
doublets  everywhere.  But,  tell  me,  whom  else  could  he  be  but  Apollo? 
I.ook  at  the  sun-rays  around  his  head ;  look  at  the  easy  way  he  stands, 
the  lift  of  his  head ;  look  how  unconcerned  he  is  at  those  prancing 
horses;  look  at  those  clouds  rolling  over  the  mountain-tops  where  the 
chariot  has  alighted,  and  here — look  at  this  corner  !  ” 

He  pointed  triumphantly  to  where  some  lettering  was  faintly  visible, 
and  Daphne  could  make  out  “  p-o-1.”  There  were  some  letters  both 
before  and  after  these,  but  they  were  indecipherable.  The  canvas  had 
at  one  time  been  badly  torn  and  very  roughly  mended  in  that  corner. 

“  I  don’t  think  it  much  matters  who  he  is,”  she  said  at  last.  “  It 
is  so  beautiful.  In  spite  of  so  much  of  it  being  lost,  what  one  can  see 
is  just  right  somehow.” 

“Is  it  not?  ”  cooed  old  Baldo,  and  together  they  looked  long  in 
silence  at  the  beautiful  head  of  the  vermilion-clad  young  man. 

The  head,  though  small,  was  exquisitely  painted,  and  its  outlines 
were  clear  and  unblurred.  It  was  the  head  of  a  young  man  of  god¬ 
like  beauty,  with  curling  golden  hair,  a  broad  brow,  and  an  arrogantly 
lifted  chin.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  doublet  cut  very  much  in  at  the 
waist  and  fluting  out  below  it  in  rounded  pleats.  His  puffed  vermilion 
sleeves  were  slashed  with  white,  and  his  slim  vermilion  legs  ended  in 
vermilion  shoes  that  curled  up  at  the  tips  like  flames.  An  incredible 
costume  for  an  antique  deity,  but  one  in  which  the  painters  of  a  certain 
period  often  represented  them.  There  was  something  strangely  impres¬ 
sive  about  the  contrast  between  the  golden  serenity  of  the  beautiful 
youth  and  the  fiery  wildness  of  the  horses  which  left  him  so  unruffled 
that  he  was  apparently  leaning  carelessly  against  the  side  of  the  one 
nearest  him. 

Daphne  found  that  the  face  and  figure  of  this  medifEval  youth  stayed 
in  her  memory  insistently,  and  she  began  to  face  the  fact  that,  no  matter 
how  much  old  Baldo  wanted  for  the  picture,  she  must  somehow  contrive 
to  buy  it.  In  her  loneliness  it  became  to  her  a  very  personal  necessity 
and  assumed  a  strange  urgency  that  she  could  not  resist.  When  she 
found  that  old  Baldo  wanted  ^5°  English  money  for  the  battered 
and  mutilated  canvas,  she  wrote  home  to  her  solicitor  and  instructed  him 
to  sell  out  ;^5o’s  worth  of  stock.  After  all,  what  was  four  or  five 
pounds  less  out  of  her  income  of  two  hundred  pounds  if  she  could  have 
the  Apollo  always  with  her  to  look  at,  to  talk  to,  to  be  the  companion 
of  her  inmost  thoughts? 

She  awaited  tranquilly  the  advent  of  the  money,  more  tranquilly  in 
that  the  stay  of  the  Jensonites  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  she  could 
soon  hope  to  inhabit  her  beautiful  sun-bleached  world  alone  with  her 
picture,  with  a  not  unpleasing  consciousness  of  the  Birnbaum  and  old 
Baldo  hovering  on  its  outskirts. 
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It  was  the  evening  before  Mr.  Jenson  left  that  he  came  back  triumph-  | 

antly  to  the  evening  meal  at  the  Casa  Birnbaum,  followed  by  a  small  ■ 

donkey,  on  whose  back  a  wooden  crate  was  held  in  place  by  two  youths  j 

of  Syracuse.  Miss  Plumstead  and  Miss  Tregenna,  Mrs.  Kelynack  and  I 

her  husband,  who  was  churchwarden  of  St.  Hippolytus-on-the-Hare,  and 
their  niece,  Miss  Pettigrew,  formed  a  guard  of  honour,  triumphant  and  ' 

excited  also.  i 

“My  dear  Miss  Sylvanus  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Jenson,  “Congratulate  us!  ; 

I  have  made  what  I  think  is  a  very  important  discovery,  very  important 
to  all  antiquarians,  but  more  especially  to  those  of  us  who  know  and 
love  our  dear  church  of  St.  Hippolytus  and  its  guardian  saint.  Nothing 
less,  T  venture  to  think,  than  a  picture,  and  a  very  beautiful  picture, 
of  the  Saint  himself.  Our  kind  friends  here  have  all  subscribed,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  buy  it.  I  shall  get  the  dear  Bishop  to  come  and 
bless  it,  and  we  will  hang  it  in  that  bare  space  in  the  chancel  opposite 
the  organ  pipes.  Really,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  discovery  !  ” 

Afterwards  Daphne  asked  herself  why  she  had  not  guessed  what  he 
was  talking  about  at  once,  but  she  had  lived  so  enwrapped  in  the  bright 
light  of  the  crystal  globe  which  held  only  her  and  her  Apollo  in  its 
sphere  that  it  did  not  occur  to  her  as  possible  that  the  sphere  could  be 
shattered  by  an  outside  hand.  It  was  merely  with  a  mild  curiosity  that 
she  saw  the  lads  lift  off  the  packing-case  and  Mr.  Jenson  begin  to 
rummage  amongst  the  shavings  within  it. 

Had  she  been  a  person  accustomed  to  thinking  over  her  own  sensa¬ 
tions  she  would  have  told  herself  that  never,  no  never,  would  she  be  able 
to  forget  her  feelings  when  Mr.  Jenson  withdrew  from  the  packing-case 
and  displayed  in  triumph  the  vermilion  Apollo.  Being  what  she  was, 
slow  and  inarticulate,  she  tried  afterwards  to  re-live  as  seldom  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  pain  and  bewilderment  of  that  moment.  Her  first  sensation  was 
that  she  had  been  basely  betrayed,  not  by  old  Baldo,  in  whom,  after  all, 
she  had  not  definitely  confided  her  intention  to  buy  the  Apollo,  but  by 
life  or  a  mocking  something  that  hid  behind  life  and  laughed  at  her. 

“  You  see,”  Mr.  Jenson  was  explaining — and  the  cloud  of  words  beat 
about  her  head  like  bats — “there  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Here  arc 
the  horses  by  which  the  blessed  martyr  met  his  death.  Here  in  a  corner, 
very  indistinct  it  is  true,  but  quite  plainly  to  be  seen  if  you  look  care¬ 
fully,  his  name  was  inscribed.  Of  course,  I  need  not  tell  you.  Miss 
Sylvanus,  that  in  Italian  our  friend  St.  Hippolytus  is  Sant’  Ippolito. 

Here  is  the  little  ‘  pol,’  and  this  curve  of  gold  that  one  can  see  faintly 
just  above  it  ” — and  Mr.  Jenson  pointed  to  the  half-obliterated  wheel  of 
the  heavenly  chariot — “  is,  I  imagine,  the  arm  of  the  chair  in  which 
Decius,  the  Prefect,  sat  as  he  delivered  judgment.  St.  Hippolytus,  as 
I  need  hardly  say  to  any  of  our  friends  here,  was  martyred  in  the  year 
258  A.D.  by  being  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses.  You  observe  in  this 
picture  how  he  remains  quite  unperturbed  by  the  proximity  of  these 
animals.  That  is  because  the  picture  is  symbolic  rather  than  realistic. 

The  horses  are  introduced  merely  as  the  symbol  of  the  martyrdom,  just  as 
we  always  see  St.  Lawrence  holding  his  gridiron  and  St.  Agatha  with 
her” — here  Mr.  Jenson  broke  off  rather  abruptly,  and  continued — “in 
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fact,  just  as  all  the  martyrs  are  always  represented  with  the  form  of  their 
martyrdom  symbolised  in  some  manner  beside  them.” 

Daphne  was  incapable  of  flight.  Like  St.  Agatha,  she  could  only 
endure  while,  as  it  seemed,  a  part  of  her  very  body  was  torn  from  her. 
She  felt  that  she  could  never  go  near  old  Baldo  again,  but  one  day  she 
met  him  under  the  trees  along  the  water-front,  and  he  came  bustling  up 
to  her  with  a  child-like  smile  on  his  fat  face. 

“  Did  the  Signorina  see  what  I  sold  the  English  pastor  and  his 
ladies  ?  The  Signorina  must  have  laughed  very  much  to  see  how  clever 
old  Baldo  had  been.” 

But  Daphne  did  not  laugh.  She  was  staring  at  him  in  a  way  which 
seemed  to  disconcert  the  old  gentleman  somewhat.  He  spread  out  his 
hands  apologetically  : 

“  What  would  you,  Signorina?  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  if  the  English 
pastor  insisted  that  it  was  a  portrait  of  his  patron  saint,  Sant’  Ippolito, 
who  was  I  to  contradict  him  ?  After  all,  he  may  be  right.  VV’ho  knows  ?  ” 

”  He  was  not  right,”  said  Daphne.  “You  know  it.” 

“  He  paid  me  what  I  asked,”  replied  old  Baldo,  simply.  “  He  said 
that  the  wings  on  the  horses’  backs  were  the  wings  of  angels  which  were 
standing  around  to  receive  the  soul  of  the  blessed  martyr.  Figures  had 
been  painted  in  there,  as  you  know,  Signorina.  You  and  I  think  they 
w'ere  painted  over  the  original  picture.  The  Englishman  thought  other¬ 
wise.  He  will  be  amused,  the  little  Apollo,  to  find  himself  among 
English  Protestants  !  ” 

Daphne  did  not  see  old  Baldo  again,  but  wandered  sadly  about  Sicily 
and  homewards  through  Italy  and  Switzerland,  arriving  back  at  St. 
Hippolytus-on-the-Hare  a  couple  of  months  after  the  Jensonian  pilgrims. 
She  could  not  quite  have  told  why  she  went  back  at  all.  Her  little  house 
\vas  still  let  and  she  had  to  take  rooms  in  the  house  of  the  village  dress¬ 
maker,  a  woman  whom  she  particularly  disliked,  if  poor  Daphne’s  tepid 
prejudices  could  be  referred  to  so  violently. 

The  first  Sunday  she  was  at  home  she  did  not  attend  church,  but  the 
many  visits  to  enquire  after  her  health  and  the  many  condolences  on 
its  bad  condition  which  she  received  on  the  Monday  determined  her  that 
she  would  attend  every  service  on  the  following  Sunday. 

St.  Hippolytus-on-the-Hare  was  one  of  those  little  grey  villages 
between  the  Lizard  and  the  Tamar  which  are  almost  sub-tropical  in  their 
green  luxuriance  of  foliage.  The  Hare,  a  little  but  winding  river,  leapt 
occasionally  into  an  exuberance  which  rendered  it  unnavigable  between 
woods  of  oak  that  grew  as  close  and  thick  as  shorn  fur  over  the  rolling 
hills.  Against  the  grey  granite  or  whitewashed  houses  palm  trees  reared 
their  graceful  heads,  and  roses  maintained  their  brave  show  until  Christ¬ 
mas.  In  the  small,  deep  valleys  sloping  down  towards  the  water  the 
violets  and  primroses  were  blooming  in  February. 

The  earliest  portions  of  the  church  of  St.  Hippolytus-on-the-Hare 
dated  from  Norman  days,  but  there  had  been  much  rebuilding  as  late 
as  the  perpendicular  {period,  when  the  battlemented  tower,  with  its  one 
ear  pricked  in  eternal  watchfulness,  had  been  added.  That  look  of 
cocky  alertness  struck  at  Daphne’s  mind  unpleasantly  for  the  first  time 
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in  her  life  as  she  walked  up  to  the  church  one  evening  that  week.  It 
even  held  for  her  a  jeering  aspect,  and  she  averted  her  eyes  as  she  hurried 
up  the  moss-grown  path  between  the  dripping  fuchsia  bushes,  for  it  had 
been  raining  with  the  hearty  rain  of  an  English  July  for  most  of  that 
day. 

She  went  into  the  church,  still  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  for  though 
she  had  come  with  a  definite  purpose  she  felt  herself  too  weak  of  will 
to  accomplish  it.  The  picture,  she  knew,  had  been  hung  in  the  blank 
space  opposite  the  organ  pipes,  though  the  Bishop  was  not  coming  to 
bless  it  until  the  13th  of  August,  the  date  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Hippolytus.  Daphne  left  the  church  again  without  venturing  as  far  as 
the  chancel. 

The  next  Sunday,  instead  of  singing  in  the  choir,  as  was  her  wont, 
she  made  the  excuse  of  a  sore  throat  and  sat  at  the  back  of  the  church. 
The  following  Sunday,  which  was  the  first  of  August,  she  told  herself 
that  she  must  take  her  accustomed  place,  and  she  did  so,  but  as  it  was 
opposite  the  organ  she  was  able  to  refrain  from  turning  to  look  at  the 
wall  behind  her  head. 

Certainly,  everyone  remarked,  her  stay  abroad  had  done  her  no  good. 
She  was  looking  pale  and  thin.  The  rounded  firmness  of  flesh,  the 
bright  fairness  of  hair  which  had  been  her  only  beauties,  seemed  somehow 
tarnished.  Doubtless  that  foreign  cooking,  which  was  so  much  too  rich. 

W'ork  is  what  I  need,  explained  Daphne,  and  she  obtained  the  key  of 
the  church  so  that  she  could  go  in  and  polish  brasses  and  attend  to 
flowers,  see  to  the  altar-linen,  and  perform  all  the  other  tasks  which 
are  preferably  done  by  piety  rather  than  by  paid  labour,  at  a  time  when 
the  church  is  usually  shut.  It  was  still  light  for  many  hours  after 
sunset,  thanks  to  that  convenient  Daylight  Saving  Bill,  which  was  so 
helpful  to  people  who  liked  to  work  in  their  gardens.  It  was  equally 
u.seful  for  people  like  poor  Miss  Sylvanus,  who  seemed  to  have  returned 
home  with  her  usual  shyness  developed  to  the  pitch  of  morbidity. 
Nowadays  she  was  actually  known  to  avoid  people  if  she  saw  them 
coming  towards  her  far  ahead  in  the  road. 

No  one  ever  knew,  in  spite  of  much  comment  afterwards,  exactly 
how  Miss  Sylvanus  spent  those  hours  alone  in  the  church,  though 
certainly  the  brasses  appeared  excellently  polished. 

.\s  August  13th  drew  on,'  Mr  Jenson  became  more  and  more 
full  of  his  marvellous  discovery.  It  was  even  rumoured  that  he  now 
derived  St.  Hippolytus-on-the-Hare  from  St.  Hippolytus-on-the-Horse, 
and  that  he  was  able  to  explain  exactly  how  and  why  the  transformation 
in  the  name  had  taken  place.  The  churchwarden’s  niece,  in  spite  of 
her  devotion  to  all  things  clerical,  could  not  refrain,  for  she  was  in 
her  serious  moments  a  school-teacher,  from  pointing  out  that  St. 
Hippolytus  had  not  been  on  the  horse,  but  behind  it,  in  fact,  behind 
two  of  them,  having  had  his  ankles  fastened  to  their  tails,  but  Mr. 
Jen.son  reproved  her  by  saying  that  it  did  not  do  to  be  too  materially 
minded  in  these  things.  It  was  the  spirit  that  counted,  and  the  spirit 
of  being  on  a  horse  or  behind  it  when  you  were  being  martyred  by  it 
was  precisely  the  same. 
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Daphne  lived  through  the  days  to  August  13th  in  an  increasing  stupor 
of  misery.  She  told  herself  that  it  was  absurd,  but  nevertheless  she 
could  not  help  feeling  that  when  the  Bishop  had  actually  blessed  the 
picture  she  would  have  lost  her  Apollo  for  ever.  She  had  even  begun 
to  doubt  in  herself  whether  he  were  her  Apollo  after  all.  At  first  this 
notion  had  seemed  to  her  blasphemous,  but  since  her  return  to  Cornwall 
the  dead  weight  of  opinion  in  the  village  had  begun  to  bear  her  down. 
At  first  those  intimate  communings  she  had  held  in  the  church  had 
sustained  her,  but  as  the  second  week'  in  the  first  August  fortnight  wore 
on,  the  thing  had  become  unreal  to  her.  The  beautiful  serenity  in 
the  pictured  face  which  at  first  had  supported  and  comforted  her,  given 
her  a  message  peculiar  and  personal  to  herself,  by  which  she  could 
live,  seemed  to  become  first  chilly  and  then  definitely  sneering.  It  is 
a  trial  of  my  faith,  she  told  herself,  but  with  a  failing  heart.  All  the 
time  she  was  aware  that  her  Apollo  was  withdrawing  himself  behind  a 
cloud  of  Anglicanism  which  threatened  to  settle  over  him  permanently 
upon  August  13th,  and  change  him  as  completely  as  baptism  changes  a 
little  heathen  into  a  little  Christian. 

August  13th  fell  upon  a  Thursday,  and  there  was  to  be  choral 
matins  at  eleven  instead  of  the  usual  plain  little  service  at  half-past 
nine.  The  Bishop  was  to  bless  the  picture  and  afterwards  give  a  special 
address.  Daphne  went  to  church  that  day  as  she  might  have  gone, 
unable  to  stay  away,  to  see  a  man  she  loved  married  to  another  woman. 
She  did  not  phrase  it  thus  to  herself,  for  Daphne  was  not  good  at 
phrases.  She  was  only  that  quiet,  dull  Miss  Sylvanus  who  seemed  to 
have  lost  her  looks  lately,  not  that  she  ever  could  have  been  called  a 
beauty,  but  there  had  been  something  nice  about  her  that  one  remembered 
now  that  she  had  lost  it. 

It  was  a  very  hot  day.  The  sun  was  nearing  the  zenith  of  its  course 
and  the  church  door  stood  wide  open  to  admit  a  flood  of  golden 
light  that  poured  in  through  the  porch  as  through  a  funnel.  Daphne, 
at  the  end  of  the  last  jiew,  rather  hidden  behind  a  pillar,  was  able  to 
receive  the  full  flood  of  this  warm  caress  which  lay  against  her  left 
cheek  and  on  her  neck. 

The  Bishop  was  drawing  to  the  end  of  his  address.  He  had  told 
them  what  they  all  knew,  the  story  of  the  blessed  martyr  St.  Hippolytus. 
who  had  stood  guard  over  the  blessed  martyr  St.  Lawrence,  and  had  by 
his  example  Ijeen  converted  to  Christianity.  The  Bishop  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  antiquarian  and  pious  zeal  of  Mr.  Jenson,  and  of 
what  an  example  the  presence  of  the  picture  would  be  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Hippolytus-on-the-Hare.  It  would  be  a  rash  man, 
the  Bishop  pointed  out,  who  could  declare  the  limit  of  the  influence 
which  inanimate  objects  could  give  off  into  the  circumambient  ether. 
This  picture,  painted  doubtless  by  some  very  religious  man  for  pure  love 
of  the  subject,  must  have  become  impregnated  with  the  pious  enthusiasm 
of  its  creator.  It  was,  if  he  might  so  express  himself,  the  reliquary 
of  that  holy  emotion,  and  as  .such,  in  these  days  when  so  much  meta¬ 
physical  and  spiritual  enlightenment  was  ours,  was  still  capable  of 
giving  off  the  elevated  influences  which  permeated  it. 
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The  faces  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Hippolytus-on-the-Hare  looked 
for  the  most  part  either  dazed  or  set  in  that  complacent  blankness  which 
is  the  refuge  of  those  who  make  no  attempt  to  follow  the  flights  of 
their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters.  Daphne  sat  with  her  head  bent  and 
her  hands  tightly  clasped  in  her  lap  where  the  sunlight  warmed  them 
and  brightened  them  so  that  every  now  and  then  they  seemed  about  to 
float  up  to  her,  large  and  white. 

“  It  is  not  true — it  is  not  true  !  ”  she  kept  on  saying  to  herself,  “  oh, 
why  doesn’t  something  happen  !  If  he  goes  on  saying  it  much  longer 
he  may  make  it  true  !  ” 

A  rustling  ran  through  that  portion  of  the  congregation  which  sat 
in  a  line  with  the  wide-open  door.  There  came  a  turning  of  heads  and 
a  rubbing  of  best  broadcloth  or  silk  against  the  polished  pew  seats. 
Daphne  looked  round  and  saw  the  very  queer  thing  that  was  happening 
within  plain  view  of  the  church  door  of  St.  Hippolytus.  Up  in  the 
golden  air  of  the  churchyard,  apparently  suspended  from  nowhere,  was 
a  pair  of  vermilion  legs.  They  hung  uncertainly  for  a  moment  as 
though  feeling  their  way  down  some  unsubstantial  airy  pathway,  then 
dropped  lower,  and  a  scarlet  tunic  came  in  sight  and  two  golden-white 
hands,  “  feeling  ”  the  air  as  a  man  floating  down  in  water  might  feel 
that  element,  fin-like.  This  strange  and  incredible  sight  for  a  moment 
held  all  who  saw  it  spelllx)und.  Daphne  alone  knew  what  it  was  she 
was  going  to  see  when  that  graceful  drifting  form  dropped  a  little 
lower  and  so  cleared  the  arch  of  the  porch.  She  was  going  to  see  that 
golden  head,  that  serenely  triumphant  face,  which  of  late  she  had  lost. 
The  curly  head  came  in  sight  and  a  gasp  ran  through  the  pews  as  it 
was  now  seen  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  strange  visitant  was  entirely 
unsupported  in  the  air.  He  had  no  wings  and  no  parachute  attach¬ 
ment,  he  had  no  wire  such  as  supports  the  people  who  fly  across  the 
stage.  He  hung  there,  defying  all  the  laws  of  nature,  looking  rather 
shy  and  surprised  himself,  as  though  he  wondered  where  he  had  drifted. 
The  god-like  triumph  had  gone  from  his  face.  Daphne  saw,  and  there 
was  something  almost  child-like  about  it  that  knocked  at  her  heart. 

There  was  a  panic  in  the  church  by  now.  The  Bishop  and  Mr. 
Jenson  were  only  aware  that  something  extraordinary  was  happening, 
and,  unable  to  make  themselves  heard,  came  hurrying  down  the  nave. 
Wonlen  were  screaming  and  fainting ;  the  naughtiest  boy  in  the  Sunday 
school  had  jumped  upon  the  seat  of  his  pew  and  was  cheering  madly 
and  throwing  hymn  books  at  the  apparition.  Daphne’s  tongue  clave  to 
the  roof  of  her  mouth.  She  longed  to  rush  out  and  stop  the  entry  of 
the  beautiful  youth  into  the  church  where  none  of  the  people  would 
understand  him,  but  she  found  herself  unable  to  move.  The  figure 
drifted  on  into  the  church  with  a  movement  like  blown  thistledown,  the 
feet  only  just  skimming  the  floor,  the  hands  held  out  like  those  of  a 
l)lind  man  in  an  unknown  room.  People  pressed  back,  terrified  lest  this 
inhuman  contact  should  be  upon  them.  The  slim  vermilion  feet  rested 
at  last  upon  the  warm  paving  beside  the  font,  and  for  a  minute  the 
figure  stood  there  swaying  a  little.  Then,  even  as  they  watched  it, 
a  change  came  over  his  face.  It  grew  pale,  seemed  to  blur,  a  look  of 
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deathly  sickness  overspread  it,  the  heavy  lids  drooped,  then  opened  as 
by  a  supreme  effort,  and  the  eyes  of  the  god,  undoubtedly  of  the  god, 
looked  straight  into  Daphne’s.  Terror,  appeal,  protest,  were  in  that 
look,  and  the  next  moment  Apollo  had  sunk  to  the  ground  and  lay  there 
unconscious. 

Daphne  rushed  forward  and  fell  on  her  knees  beside  him,  lifting  up 
the  heavy  golden  head  and  holding  it  against  her  fiercely. 

“  Get  away,  all  of  you  !  Get  away  !  ”  she  cried.  “  Can’t  you  see 
you’re  killing  him?  You  have  brought  him  here  with  all  your  beastly 
thoughts  and  your  beastly  service,  and  he  can’t  breathe  here  !  ” 

She  began  to  drag  him  along  towards  the  church  door.  Nobody  else 
moved.  There  certainly  was  no  doubt  that  as  she  dragged  the  golden 
head  over  the  threshold  of  the  church  into  the  porch,  a  shade  of  colour 
seemed  to  steal  into  the  wan  cheeks.  She  pulled  harder,  and  this  time 
a  couple  of  men  standing  near  came  to  her  assistance,  each  taking  up 
a  slim  vermilion  leg,  and  the  god  was  carried  out  into  the  churchyard. 

The  porch  of  St.  Hippolytus-on-the-Hare  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  church,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  churchyard  was,  beyond  a 
certain  point,  unconsecrated  ground  where  suicides,  unchristened  babies, 
and  such  like  were  put  to  rest.  Daphne  tugged  on  relentlessly  until 
the  limp  form  lay  upon  this  unhallowed  turf,  and  then  regardless  of 
the  crowd  which  surged  out  of  the  church  door  and  stood,  still  at  a 
respectful  distance,  arguing  and  shouting,  she  knelt  down  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  hid  the  grey  tower  of  the  church  from  the  eyes  that 
were  slowly  opening. 

“  You  will  be  all  right  now,”  she  whispered  urgently.  “  I  have  got 
you  away.  You  must  not  pay  attention  to  them  any  more.  You  must 
go  ever  so  far  away  where  nothing  they  think  can  get  hold  of  you.” 

Of  the  further  events  of  that  day  no  very  coherent  account  remains 
to  us.  As  the  Bishop  always  said  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he 
referred  to  it  afterwards,  these  things  in  the  wisdom  of  God’s  provi¬ 
dence  are  meant  to  be  hidden  from  us.  Who  are  we  that  we  should 
pry?  And  as  Mr.  Jenson  said:  nowadays,  with  all  this  dabbling  in 
spiritualism,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  vile  forces  are  released 
upon  this  earth.  We  do  not  know  what  pernicious  habits  Miss  Sylvanus 
may  have  formed  during  her  months  abroad.  And  as  his  pari.shioners 
said  :  we  always  knew  there  was  something  queer  about  her.  She  was 
one  of  the  sly  ones.  Those  quiet  girls  are  always  the  worst.  The 
naughtiest  boy  in  the  village  was  left  with  the  fixed  determination  to 
become  an  airman,  and  there  was  a  whole  school  of  thought  amongst 
the  more  materially  minded,  such  as  the  doctor  and  the  school -inspector, 
neither  of  whom  had  been  present,  that  the  whole  thing  was  an  elaborate 
joke  planned  by  some  unknown  friend  whom  Miss  Sylvanus  had  picked 
up  at  one  of  those  queer  places  abroad. 

There  was  even  doubt  as  to  what  actually  did  happen,  let  alone  as 
to  the  explanation  of  it.  For  the  most  part  the  witnesses  agreed  that 
the  young  man  in  the  outlandish  scarlet  co.stume  had  gradually  seemed 
to  become  stronger  and  stronger.  First  he  had  sat  up,  then  got  to  his 
knees,  so  that  he  was  kneeling  opposite  Miss  Sylvanus  and  they  were 
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looking  straight  into  each  other’s  faces.  Then  he  sprang  up  with  a 
bound,  seemed  to  lift  himself  on  the  tips  of  his  toes  two  or  three  times, 
and  then,  with  a  shout  that  sounded  like  laughter,  he  whipped  his 
arms  around  her  and  soared  straight  up  into  the  air. 

Slie  had  not  cried  out  or  been  frightened,  and  the  last  they  saw  of 
her  was  floating  up  at  a  great  rate  with  her  head  thrown  backwards, 
gazing  up  into  her  ravisher’s  face.  He  held  her  with  one  arm  and 
with  his  free  hand  he  plucked  off  her  black  clothes  as  they  went.  The 
last  the  scandalised  inhabitants  of  St.  Hippolytu.s-on-the-Hare  saw-  of 
Daphne  Sylvanus  was  a  black  skirt  floating  earthwards,  followed  by  two 
white  tubes,  and  before  a  cloud  seemed  to  come  across  the  sky  and 
darken  it,  they  saw  the  gleam  of  two  white  legs  hanging  down  beside 
the  pair  of  bright  vermilion. 

Of  course,  there  were  always  the  devout  few  who  maintained  that 
Miss  Sylvanus  had  been  a  great  but  unrecognised  saint,  and  that  the 
Almighty  had  permitted  this  miracle  for  the  conversion  of  Cornwall, 
which  only  the  hard  hearts  of  its  inhabitants  prevented  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  picture  disappeared  from  the  church  and  the  space  opposite 
the  organ-pipes  was  blank  once  more.  Mr.  Jenson  soon  afterwards 
exchanged  to  a  north  country  living,  and  rumour  had  it  that  later  still 
he  became  a  Swedenborgian  or  some  said  a  Mormon,  but  of  this  there 
was  never  any  proof. 

You  may  hear  a  confused  version  of  this  story  if  you  go  to  the  inn 
at  St.  Hippolytus-on-the-Hare  to  this  day,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
discover  from  the  various  versions  of  the  tale  who  it  was  that  flew'  away 
with  the  unfortunate  Miss  Sylvanus.  It  is  only  agreed  that  in  the  last 
sight  available  of  her  face,  just  before  that  other  glimpse  of  her,  of 
which  the  less  said  the  better,  she  had  looked  quite  indecently  happy. 
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THE  ELEVENTH  NATIONAL  BABY  WEEK. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — One  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  connection  with 
infant  mortality  is  the  fall  in  the  infantile  death-rate  in  the  last  25 
years.  Who  would  have  thought  it  possible  in  1900  that  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  rate  would  be  halved  and  that  the  national  effect  of  the 
falling  birth-rate  would  be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  neutralised?  The 
introduction  of  Hygiene  into  the  home  by  the  Health  Visitor  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  this.  The  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Act, 
1918,  has  also  been  a  valuable  aid  and  has  been  utilised  by  most  of 
the  Local  Authorities  in  the  country.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be 
done,  and  there  are  three  directions,  at  least,  in  which  our  national 
care  of  mothers  and  little  children  needs  development. 

First,  as  regards  teeth.  The  foundations  of  healthy  teeth  are  laid 
in  infancy,  even  before  birth  itself.  Whether  a  child  will  have  good 
teeth  or  not  depends  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  mother’s  health 
during  pregnancy,  and  her  health  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  her  own  teeth.  What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  the  development 
of  a  system  of  Dental  Clinics,  or  some  other  form  of  dental  care,  in 
association  with  Infant  Welfare  Centres. 

Secondly,  we  want  more  sunlight.  We  now  know  how  important  it 
is  for  healthy  growth  that  sunlight  should  be  available  to  an  extent  not 
often  present  in  our  fog-laden  atmosphere.  Much,  however,  may  be 
done.  What  we  need  as  one  means  of  reducing  rickets  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  sunlight  treatment,  particularly  in  towns.  Let  us  aim  to  get 
more  natural  sunlight,  and  to  supplement  this  by  artificial  sunlight 
treatment  when  the  natural  supply  falls  short. 

Thirdly,  the  more  we  study  the  relationship  of  the  child  to  its  mother 
and  its  entire  dependence  upon  her  for  its  early  training  and  correct 
management,  the  more  do  we  realise  what  a  complicated  responsibility 
motherhood  is.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  for  the  ordinary  working- 
class  mother.  She  has  to  be  many  persons  in  one.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  child  we  should  ease  her  of  other  duties  and  responsibilities  where 
it  is  possible.  I.abour-saving  devices  in  the  house  would  help.  Mother- 
craft  teaching  to  girls  to  prepare  them  for  the  duties  of  motherhood 
later  on  would  further  assist.  For  want  of  this  the  ordinary  mother 
has  to  perform  her  job  and  learn  it  at  the  same  time,  a  difficult  task 
often  imperfectly  performed.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  first 
child  is  the  most  difficult  to  rear.  These  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts  I 
would  ask  your  readers  to  bear  in  mind  during  the  eleventh  National 
Baby  Week,  the  first  w'eek  in  July.  A.  Bostock  Hill 

(Vice-President  of  the  National  Baby  Veek 
Council  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee.) 
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